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TO THE READER 





came gradually to be painted red on the map-—of the 
development of the British Supremacy out of the. Tenancy of 
a Trading company; a development fostered by the best 
brains and watered by the best blood of Britain. I have 
attempted to do this within the compass of a single volume 
of a size and form which can be handled with ease; and to 
do it as fully as the space permits, accurately, clearly, and (I 
hope) not unattractively. 

For the serious student of Indian History, such a volume 
can only be made the basis for further study ; but it should 
help aim to get a preliminary grip of the whole subject 
which will he of material assistance in classifying and in 
co ordinating the detailed information which must be derived 
from other sources. That a book is wanted which will serve 
that purpose I infer from the fact that in spite of a fairly 
extensive acquaintance, with the literature of the subject, L 
have never succeeded in finding one. Sir Alfred Lyall has 
indeed gone near to supply it in his ft British Dopnmon in 
India? but from the time of Lord Wellesley, his narrative 
lacks the fulness of the earlier chapters. On the other hand, 
such a work as Marshman's is too bulky for the purpose— 
at least, it is more than four times the length of this volume. 

Macaulay's Essays have made Clive and Warren Hastings 
more or less familiar to most of us; but the period of 
progress from Warren Hastings to the Mutiny is to most 
minds very nearly a blank. It seems tolerably obvious that 
having on our hands the responsibility for governing India, 
we ought not to leave the study of Indian conditions—which 
Involves the study of Indian History—'entirely to candidates 
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br the Indian Civil Service, while reserving the right J 
comment oil their subsequent administration on the strength 
of data derived either from our own inner consciousness or 
from newspaper articles which have been called into being 
for the purpose of advocating a particular course at a moment 
of crisis, 

Autho- In an appendix to this volume, I have given with details 
nUe3t a list of books which may with advantage be consulted in 
dealing with particular persons, periods, and episodes—a list 
which might of itself be expanded into a volume. That list 
as it stands comprises: (i) Official records: (a) Standard 
Historical works: (3) Detailed Biographies: {3) Essays on 
aspects of the subject: (5) Studies at first or second hand of 
episodes or persons* For the verification of facts, the first 
class is obviously the most important; it is from the second 
and the last that we must ordinarily, for the most part fill in 
the outlines; from the third and fourth that we must obtain 
detailed specific knowledge. Here however, I may mention 
that Marshmatis History is the most satisfactory general 
account with which I am acquainted, as Elphinstone’s remains 
the standard account of the Hindu and Mohammedan periods. 
The entire series of the H Rukrs of India ” issued by the 
Clarendon Press, is admirably adapted for intelligent popular 
consumption, though suffering from the inevitable defect that 
each writer is disposed more or less consciously to become 
the advocate of his particular subject, And Sir Alfred 
Ly all's H Asiatic Studies "—may one, in such a connection 
mention also his Verses written in India and SleematVs 
Rambles and Recollections are the most illuminating studies 
of the Oriental mind, 

1 would add here some remarks on the rule I have 
Spelling ► followed in spelling Indian names. As late as thirty years 
ago it was the custom to anglicise the spelling of every word. 
Recently a Scientific method has been adopted; Macaulay's 
Budge-budge has become Mj Bdj; and the Map-makers 
give us Machlipatnam for Masulipatam. On the other 
hand, while studying the period of the Sikh wars, I noted 
at least six different ways of spelling Firozshah; and even 
under the orthodox editorship of Sir William Hunter it has 
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Again, there is one respect in which the modem orthodox 
spelling is trying: that is in the use of the accent to 
distinguish between long and short vowels, To read of the 
“RJja h> has a peculiarly irritating effect, something like 
reading a page peppered with words in italics, nor is it in 
any way helpful to have All&idMd thrust upon you: these 
symbols often render no aid towards discovering the syllable 
on which stress is laid, 1 have therefore generally dispensed 
with accents In the text, but on the first occurrence of a 
name and in the glossary I have introduced the long and 
short marks ~ w where it seemed likely that the reader would 
thereby be helped to a there correct pronunciation. 

There are certain words and names which may fairly be 
regarded as having passed into English Literature, Such 
are Arcot and Plassey, Assaye, Lucknow, Cawnpore, the 
Mogul, rupee, sepoy. To discard these forms is very much 
like writing of Aelfred and Eadward, Wherever such a 
form appears to me to be really established, I have kept to 
it. Where two forms are almost equally familiar, as with 
Haidar AH and Hyder Alt, I have adopted the more modem 
one, mentioning the alternative where the name comes m 
for the first time* Where usage has not established any 
particular form, 1 have endeavoured to conform to the 
system of the tl Imperial Gazetteer ” save for the omission of 
accents, Roughly speaking, to find the common equivalent 
of the old quasi-phonetic spelling in the modern form, and 
vke versd, the following tables may be useful:— 


Table of Transliteration 


Shewing the commoner variations found in the Modern spelling. 
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Old 


Men 
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fringe 

Jin/t 

X 

ks 

Bu#ar 

BaArar 


c mute in the old spelling is omitted in the modern: e.g. 
Feroz^pore becomes Firozpur. 


Values of Letters in Modern Spelling 
As commonly pronounced by the British in India , 

& : as a in man or u in up. 


a r as a in call or palm. 
e : as a in mate or hare . 
1 : as i in police. 
o : as O In pope, 
u : as oo in pool, poor , 
ai: as i in site. 


e: as t m men, 

J : as i 'mfiL 
o : as o in hot, 
ii: as u in put. 
au : as aw in owl 


ch, ph, sh> th, j, w, and y all follow the ordinary English 
pronunciation; but p-h and t-h are sometimes sounded 
separately* n is sometimes nasal (Fr, bm\ e.g. in Bhonsla. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Leading- events are printed m heavy type* 

Events outside the Indian radius are printed in italics, 

Tiie name of each Govern or-General is printed in small capita h, at the 
time of his entering on, the office* 

The, chapters in which events are narrated are denoted in the left hand 
column* 

'■>-•!' •" ' A , 1 ' .■ , ■ \ ■•."■!.' , ., -I'jjn.. ..... i. , ' ' ' i' L-liV ' : ' ' 

§ L From ike first Mohammedan Invasion to 


the commencement of ike Anglo-French struggle. 


(l) Fre Mogulpmod 

( iu ^ 664 First Mohammedan (Arab) invasion* 

1001 * 1026 M ah mud of Gha* n L 

1176-1206 Shahab-ud-Din (Mohammed Ghori). 

11 ^9 Richard I< of England. 

1206-1288 Slave Dynasty of Delhi. 

1215 The Great Charter. 

127 2 Edward l, of England* 

1 288-1321 Khijji. Dynasty of Delhi. 

1314 Banrwckdu rn „ 

1331-1412 Tughlak Dynasty of Delhi. 

1346 Creep* 

1347 Bahmani Dynasty in the Dekhan. 

1398 Tamerlane's Invasion, 

*414 1450 Selad Dynasty of Delhi, 

1415 Agincourt. 

1450-1526 Lodi Dynasty of Delhi* 

*453 Constantinople taken by the Ottoman Turks. 

1489 The Five Kingdoms of the Dekhan. 

r49& Vasco dl Gama rounda the Cape and roaches Kalikat. 

Nanuk, founder of the Sikh sects fi. 

1507 Albuquerque at Goa. 

1517 L uther and 7 M#tl. 

ids? 







IT* 


II. 

JV. 



II* 

III- 

IV- 


tv. 

m.« 

IV. 

m. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 

(«.) Mogul Period. 

1526 Baber 1 u Con quest of Hindi) et an. 

15 51 Humayun succeeds Baber. 

1333 ffttiry VIfids Reformat hai Parliament. 

1540 Mumayun expelled. Sher Shah. 

1555 HumayuD restored. 

1556 Alritmr succeeds Hurrsayun. 

155S Quem Elisabeth, 
t^SS btffatoftte A rtwdit . Navaimprematy pm&s to England 

1600 English East India Company. 

1601 Dutch East India t'.cmpany. 

1605 Jahangir succeeds Akbar. 

1613 British Factory established al Surat. 

1615 Sir T. Roe's Embassy to the Mogul. 
i(>ao First British settlement in Bengal. 

1627 Sh&h Jo3mn succeeds Jehangir. Sivaji born. 

1632 Overthrow of Portuguese power in Indian seas* 

1639 First British settlement at Madras 
1653 Cromwell's charter to the E.LC. 

1658 Aiy&ngsrlb deposes Shah Jehan. 

1659 BiV&Ji iii the Iiekhan. 

1660 Char ltd If. 

r 66 i Death of Mawrin . 

1662 Acquisition of Bombay from Portugal. 

1664 French E. LC, cojifftitutod. 

1666 I ranee and Holland in Alliance. 

1 668 England and Holland in A l/lance. 

1670 ^Frame and England in Allu%ncA. 

1672 War between England and Holland. 

3 674 Ftace with Holland. 

167S Secret treaty between Charks //. and Louis XIV. 

1679 Aurangdb attacks Bijapur, 

1680 Death of bivaji, 

1685 War between British and Aurangdb. 

1 686 Fail of Bijapur. 

16S7 Fall of Golconda, 

16 88 Williatn of Orange be amts King of England 
1690 Establishment of FortAVillium (Calcutta). 

1698 Rival English East India Company, 
xx. T700 GoYhtd Singh (Sikh Guru)/* 
ryoi Francois Martin, 

) 702 Amalgamation of Id. Com pan iet=- 

r/oy Death of Aurangalb, Bahadur Shah Mogul, 






HRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


(Hi) The Mogul Disintegration* 


xxi 


m. 

1712 

Jefmndnr Shah Mogul, 


1713 

Treaty of Utrecht, 

Faxokthir Mogul. 


J714 

Accession of House of Hanover 


* 7*5 

Death cf Louis XfV 


171; 

Bakji Wiswanoth IVsbwa, 


1718 

Puppet Moguls, under the Seiads. 


1719 

Mohammed Shah Mogul. 


1730 

Baji Ruo I, Peshwa, 

tv, 

1721 

Lenoir Governor at Pondidicry. 

111 . 

rm 

Asaf Jali (Nizam ul Mu Ik) established in Dekhsrn. 


1 733 

Bourbon Family Compact, 

IV. 

1734 

Dunyas Governor at Pondtchlry. 

tii* 

1737 

Extension of Marathi Ascendancy in liindostan, 


*739 

War declared between F/igMitd and Spa m. 

Nadir Shah sacks Delhi. 

IV. 

1740 

Dtnnas redials the Nagpur P&ja. 

m. 


Bakji Kan Peshwa, 

Anwar-ud-Din Nawafo of Carnatic. 

Sadat Khan Nawab Wazir of Ondh* 



AJi Vardi Khan Nawah of Bengal. 

IV. 

1741 

Dupltfix (fevernor of FontLichery. 

VI. 

1744 

War det fared in the West between France and 
Britain . 


* 74 S 

Rise of the Kohillas. 

The Nawabof Arcot protects the French, 


1746 

JacobitisM cxiingtdshed at CnJ/odcH* 


Wv 




§ II Rise of the British Power, 

tVi *4 ‘’* *‘1 . • '•»• V V ' ; ’ nfc'V 1, ' : j i 4 f.sf 

(/.) Anglo-French Contest in the Carnatic. 

1746 Commencement oi the contest in the Carnatic. 

La Bourdon rtnis captures Madras (Sept. ), 

Dupleix retains Madras, French troops defeat the 
N&w&Vs army. 

174? Unsuccessful attacks on Fort St David. 

Appearance, of Griffm's squadron. 

174S Stringer Lawrence holds Fort St David (June). 
Unsuccessful siege of Fondiebcry, 





CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 

1748 Petite <?/ Aix 4 a-chapdie, Restoration of CoilQuosta, 
Death of Nizam-ul-MuIk. Disputed succession. 

1749 Dupleix ransoms Chanda Sahib. 

Anwar-ud-Din killed at Ambur. 

Departure of British Fleet. 

Mohammed AU at Trichinopoli, 

Muzafihr Jang Nizam (Dee,). 

1750 Muxafl&t Jang killed ; SftkBat Jang NiEim. 

1751 The Nitam withdraws to KatHarabad with Bussy, 
Robert OliTe ; Capture and doftnee of Artroi. 

175^2 Frcodh surrender at Trichinopoli. Death of Chanda 
Sahib, 

<753 Northern Sarkars granted to Bnasy by Nizam, 

E754 Dupleix recaHed. 



• |H >. ' •• ' 1 ; , .1 . ' , 

(u\) The Company becomes a Territorial 
Power. 


vn, 

vi, 

vll, 

V3, 


1756 Suppression of the pirate Angria by Clive and Watson. 
Black Hole of Calcutta (July), 

The Seven Year/ IVar begins* 

Clive and Watson enter the Hugii (Dec,), 

1757 Clive in Calcutta (Jan.J 
Capture of Cbaadernagar (March), 

The Omichund treaties (May), 

Battle of Plaaaey (June), 

Clive supreme in Bengal. Mir Jafar Nawab. 

Pitt's great tdministration begins (June), 

1758 Madras: arrival of Lally (April), 

Lally captures Fort St David. 

Hussy summoned !o the Carnatic from Haidarabaci. 
Madras besieged (Dec.), 

Development of Pitt's Naval Policy, 

1759 Siege of Madras raised (Feb,), 

Borde captures Masulip atom (Apri t), N orthem Sarkars 
ceded to British. 

Shah AlaaVs futile invasion of Bengal, 

Collision with,the Dutch on the Hugli, 

Victories of Quefat ami Quiberwt. 

1760 Victory of Wandewaah (J an.). 

Clive leaves India (Feb,). 






CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY xxiii 


AetetsUft J G&orgc JtL {Get,}, 

Capture of Poudicbciy. End of French power in India, 
Ahmed Bhuh xuiranl overthrows the Mara-tou at 
Punlpat. Mfulhava Kan Sind hut escapes* Death of 
Balaji Rao Peshwa. 

Siege of Faina raised by CaUiaud and Knox. 

Haidar All ueisca to throne of Mysore. 

Mir Ca.ssim made NflWflb rtf Bengal, 

Fated pf Park, 

Massacre of Patna, and flight of Mir Casern. 

Gti' nidlte's Stamp Act. 

Battle of Busari Munro overthrows the Nnwab-Watir 


1763 
1I63 

1764 


of Oudhn 

1765 Clive returns to India, to “ cleanse the Aegean Stable." 
The Nawab Wadi con finned in the throne of Ornlh. 

The Mogul grants the Diwani of Bengal, and the 

Northern Sarkars, to the Company* 

1766 Clive's reforms. The Double Batta incident, 
ijfachingkam Ministry {July), 

176/ Clive leaves India. 

Grafton Ministry {July), 

1768 Madras treaty w ith Nizam. 

1769 Madras treaty with Haidar AIL 

1770 Lord North's Ministry , 

1771 Shah At am Mogul, under Marnlha protection* 

1772 Disputed succession at Puna. 

Warren Hastings Governor of Bengal, 

The Company resolves to “stand forth as Da wan.” 


(m.) The Rule oj Warren Hastings, 

lXlt xviL 1773 Worth's KeguUtlngr Acts. Warren Hastings appointed 
Governor - G eneral. 

l3ij Buppresaioii of the RohillaS* 

1774 Natan Fa mavis at Puna, 

Warren Hastings Govern or-Gen oral. The New 
Council aud Judges. 

CUte commits suicide. 

The Calcruto Triumvirate over rule Hastings. 

1773 AsflF-in 1 - daulab succeeds as IS awab- Wazir [ Qudh}, 
Bombay treaty of Surat with Rngobft (March), 

3Ct Calcutta Council supports Nuncotn&r against Hastings, 
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<SL 


X, 


IX* 


IX* 

X, 

, IX* 


W 5 


1776 


1777 


1778 


W 9 


1780 


17S1 


1782 


X. 

rx. 


•783 


178+ 

xr, xv] t, 

x. 1783 


Hastings' letter of Resignation, 

Beginning of American \Yar of Independence. 

Execution of Nimtotnar* 

Treaty of Purandar with Mamlhaa. 

Lord PEgot, Governor of Madras, deposed. 

Motion (one of the Triumvirate) dies. 

The Chevalier St Lubin at Puna. 

Con tes t a;f to I last ings' rosi gjiit i on * Deu 11) of Clavering, 
Hastings predominant. 

Burg&yttds siwhntitr at Saratoga, 

Franca openly mpp&bs America. 

Death of Chatham, 

Edastings authorises a MarathA war* 

Seizure of French ports. 

DI saste t of Wargam. 

Goddard's march across RindosUn to Surat* 

Nizam's scheme for Anti-British confederacy. 

Contest between the High Court and Council (Calcutta), 
Spain Jotm France against Britain. 

Goddard in Gujerat, 

Impey made head of the Sadr AdaJat. 

Haidar All invades the Carnatic, Daillie** disaster, 
Gwnllor oaptored by Fophara. 

Eyre Coote sent to Madras {Noy*), 

Hoik at cheeks Goddard. 

Sindhia defeated in Malwa, 

Quote's victories in the Carnatic. 

Negnpatn at cwpt w ed. Bptth waite’s disaster, 

Benares insurrection. 

Surrender of Yorktmmu 
Suflrerds battles with Hughes, 

Rodney's victory of the Saints, Naval predori i nance 
recovered, 

Shelburne ministry (July). 

Affair of the Ondh Begtuns, 

Treaty of Salbat with Marmhas* 

Death of Haidar All. Tip pit Sahib Sultan. 

Operations at Gud.-dur* Treaty of Versailles, 

Fullerton in Mysore* 

Coalition Ministry {April). Fax's India Bill {Dec,). 
Treaty of Manga 3 ur with Tippu* 

Pitt with JJundas in power. 

The Pitt Dun das India Act* 

Hastings leaves India. 
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g III. Development of British Ascendancy. 


%t 


\’T, 

xvn. 

XL 

XVIII. 

XVII. 

XI* 


(«;) Cornwallis and Shore , 

1785 Sir John Macp^jsrson mf interim. 

Smdhm's chum for tribute to the Mogul repudiated. 

17SG Tippu at war with (he Nizam and Puna, 

Cornwallis [Sept,), 

^rrwigemt'Ms made in Oudfi. 

17S7 Administrative reforms of Cornwallis, 

17SS hnptathment of Warren Baitings. 

Declaratory Att m Indian Gwsrwntnt, 

The Nizam and the Guntur Sarkars. 

1789 Letter of Cornwallis to the Nizam* 

Fall of the Bastille. 

Tippu attacks Travancorc, 

1790 Campaign of Medews against Tippu, 

1791 Cornwallis's first campaign against Tippu. i Jeoapturra 

Bangahir, but has to retreat* 

1792 Cornwallis's ftnal campaign* Tippu submits. 
Acquisition of Mysore districts* 

Beginning of Ryotwari land settlement in Madras 
presidency, 

The H September Mas lams , PI 

1793 Begin*ling of the great French War. 

Permanent eemladari settlement in Bengal 
Company’s Charter Act. 

Sir John Shore, afterwards I*onl Teignmouth* 

1794 Death of Madhava Kao Sindhia (Mahdojf). He fe sue* 

ceeded by Daukt Rao. 

1795 French influence it Haidarabad, Raymond’s corps* 
Caps of Good Hope taken. 

Mutiny of Bengal officers. 

1796 Shore concedes the military demands. 

Baji Rao II. Peshwa. 

Bonaparte in Italy, 

1797 New treaty with Oudh. 

Motriington appointed to succeed Shore. 

Banks of Gape Si Vincent and Camperd&wti. 


■ 


(it.) Wellesley* 

1798 Lord Morn i^oion, afterwards Marquess Weu.&slkv'. 



xxvi 

XII. 


xvm, 

xu. 


XII t. 


XIV. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 1 


<SL 


i y*>S Welles] ey readies Caleu tt a (Mky). 

Alarm of Afglian invasion under Zcmun Shah. 

The Mauritius Proclamation made known (June). 

Fresh alliance with the Nizam, 

Battk of the fflfc {A#g,\ 

1799 Ounqjieflt of Mysore, Death of Tippu (May), 
Re-establish merit of Hindu Dynasty in Mysore* 

Partition of Mysore, 

Carnatic, Surat, and Tangier under British rule, 

i ftoo Batik of Marmgc* 

Malcolm's Embassy to Persia, 

** Subsidiary n cessions of territory by the Nizam, 

Mnnrq engaged on Ryottvari Settlement: Madras. 
Egyptian expedition under Baird. 

Death of Nana Faraavis, Rise of Jtswant Rao Holkar 
and Amir Khan* and of Ranjil Singh. 

Wellesley foiled in his plan to seize the Mauritius, 
iSoi. New treaty with Outfit i Henry Wellesley. Oudh 
territories ended. 

Pitt resigns. 

Batiks cf Akxatiftia artel CoferJurgcn, 

Rise of the Barakzais in Afghanistan, 

Peace of A miens ■ 

We Iks ley's resignation declined, 
liyoa Holkar defeats Sindhta and the Peshwa before Puna. 

Raji Rao surrenders Marat ha independence by the Treaty 
of B&sscln. 

1803 War with France renewed. 

Coalition of Marathas, Bifaratha, War (Aug,), Victoria 
of Assayo (Sept,}, Laswari (Oct), Argaon (Nov,), 
Treaties with Sindhia and Bhom]a, 

1804 Napokon made Emperor. Pitt takes office again, 

Holkar renews the Maratha war. Monson*s disaster. 
Ochterlony '$ d e fen ce of D d li i. Bat tie of Dig, 

1805 Failure of Lake at Bhartpur. 

Wellesley retires. 

( in ,) NdtFlntfirtttnfwn . 

1805 CoRMWALtis (Jqly). He dies m Oct. 

Sm George Barlow (Oct.) ad interim. 

Lake's pursuit of Ilolkar, Terms made with Sindhia. 
Fall of Durbins, Batik of Trafalgar {Qct.), 

Death of Pitt, Ministry ef il All the Talents “ (Jan,). 
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XX, 

XIV. 


1S06 


*8oy 

1808 


1S09 


9 

1S10 


f St 1 


1812 


Terms made with Ho] kar. 

Vellur mutiny* Rendnek recall&d from Madras. 

Battle of Jena. 

Treaty of Tilsit, 

Lord Mimto* 

Peninsula War begins, Gr&mn$ coohms between Tsar 
and Napoleon, Convention of Cintra* 

Persian Missions of Harford, Jones, and Malcolm - 
Missions to Kabul, Panjab, and Sindh. 

Barlow at Madras : collision with Madras officers. 
TtrdVi il Prims Minister. Battles of Corunna, 
7 'afovera, and Wagntm. 

Treaty with Bftftjlt Bingh. Protectorate of Cis-Satl«J r 
Minto supports Nagpur against Amir Khan* 

Torres Vcdras, 

Capture of Mauritius. 

Afghanistan ; expulsion of Shah Shnja \ the narakiak* 
Albuiret. 

Seizure of Java. 

Rise of the Pindaris. 

Lord Liverpool Prime Minister . 

Napoleon's Russian Expedition, 

Minto superseded. 


(w.) Renewed Expansion. 

Batiks of Fitter ia, Dresden and Leipzig, 
xvii. Renewal of E* I, C. charter, 

xv, Lukd MoiftA, afterwords Loan HA3T1NG3 

Ghurka aggression. 

Ghurfca Tffar. Early disasters. 

Aggression of Pinrkm in Centra] India. 

Hastings supports Bhopal against Marathas 
Persian treaty* 

Success of Ochterlony against the GUurkas. 

Treaty with HepaL 
Intrigues of Raji Rao Peshwa, 

European IVar ended by Waterloo* 

Hastings resolves to suppress Pindar Is. George Canning^ 
dispatch. 

Subsidiary alliance accepted for Nagpur by A pa Sahib. 
Hastings extends alliances and prepares Pindari cam* 
pasgn. 


18*3 


I St 4 


iSrS 


1816 


tSiy 



XViii CHRON OLOGfCAL S U U MAR'Y 


xvm* 

x^, 

XIX. 

XV. 


XVL 


18x7 


1B1S 


rSip 


1820 

1S33 


1823 

1824 


1825 


1826 


(si. 


XX. 


"War begbus (Pindftri and Maiatba) Oct, 

Battles of Kirkl and Sitabaldi (Nov.), 

Suppression of. Pindar is and Pul ha ns. 

Subjection of Central India, SaUara state set up, 
Surrender and deposition of Baji Rao. Mar&tlia 
treaties. Annexation of MaraWu*. territory. 

Panjab s Kanjit Singh takes Multan. 

The N&wab of Oudli made king. 

Death of Warrm Hastings. 

Ranjit Singh annexes Kashmir. 

Elphinstone mid the Bombay Land Set dement. 

The affairs of Palmer & Co, 

Captain Hall in Merwarn. 

Lord Hastings resigns* * 

Suicide of CaLUmigh ; pmwih Canning from asmmin^ 
the office of Governor*- General 
Lord Aviherst, 

Burmese challenge to war. 

Burma war declared (Feb.). 

Barrack pore mutiny* 

Rangoon taken. 

Difficulties of the troops in Burma, 

Occupation or Fromc, 

Outran* among the Bhils. 

The Bhartpur troubles. 

Fall of Bhartpuir (Jan.). 

Successes in Burma, 

Peace 3 eosston of Aasam, Arakaa, and Tenasserim, 
Dost Mohammed supreme at Kabul. 

Russo-Persian war. 


XIX, 

xx, 

XVL 


(v.) An Interval of Rest 

1827 Russo-Persian rapprochement* 

1828 IVtUingivn Pritm Minister . 

Lord William Bentinck. 

1S29 Movement to cheek Infanticide. 

Decree abolishing Suttee, 

1650 Lord Grey Prime Minister. 

Siceman's campaign against Thuggee. 

1831 Mission of Alexander Binrnes 10 Sindh and Lahore. 
1 $32 Ptjorrfi Act, 

Annexation of Kurg and Kachar. 

Administration of Mysore taken over. 



XlfML 

XXV, 

XIX. 

xvr, 

xtx, 

xxu 

XX. 


XXL 


XXVI. 
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xxuc 


r »34 


1835 


1S3& 

1837 


-838 


1839 


JT&>0 

1S4I 

I84S 


EevUod Oil art or Act 
Death of Daulat Kao Sind hm. 

Robert M. Bird b the North-West Provinces. 

Increased control over Rajput princes. 

Director's dispatch* discouraging adoption. 

The education problem acute. 

Educational victory of tbo Western School. 

Sir Ckarises Metcalfs <tdintone 
Liberation of the Press. 

Dixon in Merwara. 

Lord Auckland. 

Accmion of, Queen Victoria. 

Persian advance on Herat. 

Peshawar finally secured by Ran]it Singh. 

Minion of Bums to Kabul. 

Siege of Herat begun (Nov.), 

I IF. Compicim of British Dominion. 

(/.) Audda/tf Elienboroitgh and Bardingt. 

Auckland resolves to restore Shah Shaja* 

Siege of Heral raised. 

Preparations for Afghan Expedition. 

British advance from Shikarpur (Feb,), 

Kandahar occupied (Apr LI). Gfcazni crtpi u red (].u Ey), 
Bcath of Pan jit aingh (J une). 

Restoration of Shah Simla at Kabul (Aug,). 

Surrender ol Dost Mohammed, 

Macnaghten and Burnes at Kabul, with British army. 
Rising at Kabul. Murder of Burner mid MacnaghUn 
(Dec). 

Kabul Disaster (Jam), 

Defence of Kandahar and Jellalftbad, 

Lord Ellen bcwough (Feb, ), 

Retirement ordered. Siege of JelMabad raised (Aprii), 
Note and Foltock instructed to withdraw » Kabul 
(July). 

Kabul re-occupied (Sept.). 

Triumphal withdrawal from Afghanistan. 

Charley Napier in Sindh. 

Rest of Dost Mohammed, 

Mac; ‘ among the Khonda, 

K. and O, Company instituted. 
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1843 Battle of Miani (Feb.)* BbidJa anmexod 
Gwalior: death of Junkoji Sindhia (Feb,), 
MahAradpuj campaign (Dec,). 

Panjab : murder of Maharaja Sher Singh. 
Thomason m the North-West Provinces, 

1S44 New nrraiagements at Gwalior. 

Mutinies of Sepoys ordered to Sindh. 

Recall of Lord Ellen borough. 

Sift Hdwry afterwards Lord IIardincis. 
Domination of the 1C ho La in the Pan jab, 

184$ Ganges Canal. 

Sikhs cross the Satlej {Deo, 11). 

Battles of Mudki (Dee, iS) and Fiimshali (Dec 
and 2a). 

*846 Battles of Aliwal (Jan, 26) and Sobraon (Feb. 10), 
Lalioi© treaty (March), Cession of jaiandar 
Kashmir, Sale of Kashmir to Gholab Singh, 
Bbairmva! treaty (Dec.). 

Rt.pttd of Corn Laws. 

1847 Henry Lawrence in the Panjab to end of year. 


<SL 


and 


XXJY, 


xxv, 

XX] Y, 


xxv. 


(//,) DiihoUfie. 

1 84S Lo R J> Da Lit 0 DS1 JE ( JftD, ). 

Revolt of Mulmj at Multan (April). 

Herbert Edwardea before M ultan (July). 

Sher Singh raises Ihe Khaim (Sept), 

Gough enters the Panjab (Nov.). 

Battles of Ramnagax (Nov.) and Sadulapur (Dec,), 
1S49 Buttle of ChUliauwalla {Jan. 13). 

Fall of Multan (Jan, 22), 

Battle of Qujeiat (Feb. 21). 

Pa.ujab annexed (March 30), 

Governing Board established in Fanjab* 
Annexation of Sat tars. Adoption Question, 

1851 Troubles with Uie Burmese Government. 

1S52 UlLiinaturn to Burma. 

Capture of Rangoon (April flj 
Capture of Promo (Dot-), 

Annexation of Lower Burma, 

John Lawrence chief commissioner of Pan jab, 

A otnUcn Ministry. 

1853 Annexation of J bansi. 

Annexation of Nagpur, 





XXVI, 


XXV, 


XXVJtt* 


XXVIII, 


XXIX. 



Chronological summary xxxi 


Assignment of Bcixir by the Nizam, 

Claims of the Arcot family* and of Nana Sahib as heir 
to Itaji Rno, rejected. 

Renewal of Charter, 

Railway construction. 

Cheap postage. 

Sir Charles Wood's Education dispatch, 

Crimean War begins* 

Electric telegraph. 

Palmerston Premier. 

Fall of Sebastopol 
End of Crimean Wat 
Annexation ofOudh (Feh,). 

{ill) The final stage. 

Lord Canning (Feb.)* 

General Service Enlistment Act. 

Disturbances in Outfit. 

Persian War. 

Jan. Cartridge incident. 

Sporadic mutinies. 

Treaty with Dost Mohammed. 

China War. 

10 Mir at outbreak, 

T t Mogul proclaimed. 

2S Series of mutinies begins, 

6 Allahabad secured, 

12 Ridge ivt Delhi occupied by British. 

14 Gwalior Mutiny, 
z6 FaU of Cawnpore, 

30 Havelock takes command at Allahabad. 

30 Sleg-e of Lucknow Residency begins, 

17 Havelock reaches Cawnpore aftei hard lighting. 
29 Havelock crosses Ganges into Oudh, 

Aug, i£ Havelock falls back to Cawnpore. 

Oudh clansmen join the Lucknow mutineers. 

6 Siege train reaches Delhi. 

Sept, 14 Storming of Delhi walls. 

15 Outranks junction with Havelock, 

2X Delhi cleared of mutineers. 

£5 On tram and Havelock enter Lucknow, 
i s Sir Colin Campbell relieves Lucknow. 

Mar., Capture of Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbell. 


1854 

>855 

1856 

tSsO 

1857 


1857 


1858 


May 


June 



12 


U 


26 


30 


30 

July 

17 


29 

Aug. 

12 

Sept. 

6 

Sept. 

14 


1 5 


2 X 


*5 

Nov. 

12 


XKX. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 

1858 April Capture by Sir Hugh--Rose. 

Calining^ Oudh p rock matron* Recrudescence 
of the war in Ondlr 
Dec. Bud Of tho wax* 

Transfer of Government of India to tlie CrowtU 
End of Lord Canning first Viceroy * 



A SHORT HISTORY 

OF THE 

BRITISH IN INDIA 

BOOK I 


HINDU AND MOHAMMEDAN 
DOMINATION 


CHAPTEH I 




THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


(Map Land //) 

'T'HE great territory to which we give the name of India Bound- 
J- is separated from the rest of Asia by a vast bulwark lllies ' 
of tremendous mountains, forming a kind of arc round its 
northern half, the ends of the arc resting on the sea, One 
half of her frontier is, the mountains, the other half is the * 

■ Ocean, Outside the barrier he Biluchistan and Afghanistan, 
Yurkistan, Tibet, Burma. On one side only, the western, 
does the great barrier offer practicable passes. Therefore 
h is either through the Suleiman mountains by one of those 
gateways, or by crossing the sea, that the stranger has 
always made his way into India, The Himalayan chain from 
Kashmir to Assam has been an impassable wall. 

From North to South, parallel to the Suleiman range, Hlndo- 
and along its base, flows the great river Indus; joined by stmv ' 
the united waters of five great streams. The land through 
which those rivers flow is the “Land of the Five Rivers/’ 
the Panjab or Funjaub, Below the junction is Sindh* 

East of Sindh, east and south of the Panjab, is a great 
expanse of territory having but little water, and in part 
shear desert, named Rajpdtrlria or Rajasthan. 

Only a little east of the Sutlej (Sutledge), the most 
easterly of’ the Pan jab rivers, the Ganges and the JStmrn 
(Jumna) take their rise in the Himalayas, flowing at first 
almost due south, then sweeping eastward to mingle at 
Allahabad, and thence onward in the same direction till 
the sacred stream takes a sudden turn south to empty its 
waters into the Bay of Bengal. Other great rivers join 
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it on its way, the country through which they pass being 
described generally as the Ganges basin. From the mountains 
of \ssam and Tibet <jn the far East the mighty Brahmaputra 
descends to join the Ganges almost where it reaches the 
sea. The lower portion of the Ganges basin is Bengal; 
the name of Hindostan is sometimes restricted to the upper 

^ Carrying the eye southward down the map ; the mountain 
chain of the Vindhyas runs inland from the western coast* 
extending to Orissa on the east; the river Nerbadda 
(Nerbudda), flowing from East to West* skirting its southern 
f go drills. The Nerbadda is the southern boundary of 
Hindostan in the larger sense of the term; the line being 
continued to the East coast, corresponding approximately 
to the course of the Mahaimdi (Mahanuddy). Thus applied, 
the name of Hindostan covers the Northern half of India, 
as that of Dekhan or Deccan covers the southern half. 

South of the Nerbudda, along the west side of the 
peninsula, separated from the sea by only a narrow strip 
qf plain, the Western Ghats rise steeply; forming the western 
side of a plateau which falls slowly towards the east, from 
which side it is comparatively, but only comparatively, easy 
of access. The stretch of plain between the hills and the 
coast is much wider on the east than on the west. I be 
course of the great rivers Godaveri and Krishna shows the 
fall of the country. The fundamental distinction to be 
observed js, that Hindostan is in lhe first place richer and 
therefore more tempting to the invader than the Dekhan, 
and in the second place that it is more easy of access. The 
Vindhyas form a barrier between the Dekhan and Hmaostan, 
which has generally intervened effectively to prevent the 
political subjection of the south to the north. 

Of the rivers, it is to be noted that the Salle] has recently 
been found to be an effective boundary between the Fanjab 
and the districts on its south and east: while the Nerbadda 
has been a nominal boundary between Hindostan and the 
Dekban. The Warda, joining the Godaveri and flowing 
to the east coast, is a line of demarcation between a wild 
country of hills and jungles eastwards and the more cultivated 
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and—Civilised portion of the Dekhan plateau westwards. 

Further south, the Tftngh&bftdra and the Krishna set the 
limits to the Northward movements of aggressors from 
Mysore. The richest land in India is the basin of the 
Ganges—Ganga, the holy stream 

Certain characteristics of the climate exercise an important Climate, 
influence on the sequence of events, 

India is roughly speaking the size of Europe without 
Russia. Within that space there is room for considerable 
varieties of climate, In the north, the thermometer some¬ 
times touches freezing point by night in the cold season : 
while on the plains in the hot weather the heat becomes 
extreme. In the Dekhan the temperature is more equable. 

But in the south there is less cold season, the hot weather 
setting in in March while in the Parijab it does not set 
in till May. 

In the Panjab and to some degree on the upper Ganges, 
the mean level of the country is fairly high, and the heat, 
is tierce but dry till the rains come j in Bengal, where the 
level is low, the air is moist and the heat more enervating, 
rirom the end of May till September south-westerly winds 
blow, called the monsoons, bringing with them the rains: 
rain in quantities entirely beyond European experience. 

Except for the modification introduced by artificial irrigation, 
the productiveness of the country depends entirely on the 
rains, and their failure means inevitable famine. In the 
North West, the monsoons coming less off the ocean, bring 
with them less water. In the Dekhan, caught by the 
Western Ghats, much of the rainfall is exhausted before 
the eastern plains are reached : but over Hindostan it is 
distributed fairly evenly. The hot season interferes greatly 
with military operations, especially for European troops; 
when the rains set in, active operations are often rendered 
almost! mpossible. 

In October, a sort of countermionsoon begins blowing 
from the North East, giving the southeastern coasts their 
rainfall, though not so lavishly as the south western monsoons 
elsewhere. The whole stretch of the east coast below 
Bengal being very deficient in harbourage, naval operations 
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are liable to be brought to a standstill while the counter 
monsoon is blowing from October to December, 

From these geographical conditions certain results follow. 
Primitive populations tend to be forced back into the. hilly 
regions by immigrant hordes of different race. The immi¬ 
grants come always by the same route, through the Suleiman 
mountains, across the Panjab, and then spread themselves 
over all Hindostan, The primitive peoples are absorbed or 
enslaved, but make their stand at the passes into the 
Dekhan, where they hold their own very much as the Celtic 
populations maintained their resistance to the Teutonic 
invaders in Wales, and in the Highlands of Scotland, Hence 
the languages of the Dekhan—Tamil, Telugu, Canarese— 
are p re-Ary an tongues; although the later invaders who did 
succeed in making good their footing in these regions, 
introd uced also tie modified language, Urdu or Himlostam, 
the language of the camp, which is a sort of composite chiefly 
of Hindi (the purest offspring of Sanskrit) and Persian— 
the last having become the prevailing language of tbte eastern 
peoples for mutual intercourse very much as French achieved 
n like position though a less universal one in Europe. 

Many centuries before the Christian era* a branch of the 
great Aryan or Indo-European race descended upon Hindo- 
stan, subjugating or expelling the earlier inhabitants, and 
introducing the religion, the laws 3 and the language of the 
conquerors. The Hindu advance was checked by the 
mountains and jungles of the northern Dekhan, into which 
their supremacy never seems to have penetrated, though 
curiously enough their religion did. It is probable that 
there were subsequent Scythian incursions, but these invaders 
were absorbed* subjugated, or assimilated, by their Hindu 
predecessors. The descent of Alexander was a unique 
episode, introducing no permanent Occidentalism into the 
Bast, no continued intercourse of East and West. The 
actual records of Hindu history are about ninety-nme parts 
myth to one part fact, which affords a large field for hypo¬ 
thetical reconstruction; but after Mohammed arose, the 
warriors who carried the banner of Islam into the land of 
the Hindus were accompanied by chroniclers whose historical 
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^ ... v vere doubtless defective, but recognised a 

marked distil,iction between recording fai ts an<1 inventln S 
fables. Thes' e conquerors carried their a ms , ^ rom eil< ^ 
end of Hind ostan, and established tnon£i,?^ es over great 
part of the 1 3ekban. The Moslem ir, ' oulminate:! 
with the estab lishment of the Mogul or J% h . al empire in 
the sixteenth ctenlury a.d. ; the hordes ofNadir Shall and 
Ahmed Shah D’jrani, a couple of hundred vearH afterwards, 
neglecting to sec u re any permanent foothold’. . 

Now we can o ■bserve the elements of wfaic ls constructed 
the India known to the Western race which was c!est ‘ n ' : '^ ”» 
its turn to acquit ; a new supremacy over the.P^PP^l of ^toe 
East. First, the great pre-Aryan pop!ih' iotl of various 
types,' speaking varying longues, worship- >ing ancestors, 
native gods, devi ls innumerable, with e’ ery vanet >' of 
primitive rite. Thun a conquering Aryan rf ce ’ always prob¬ 
ably a minority of the population, establis lllng as a 
ruling patrician clas^ all over Hindostan, P iobuipg and 
enforcing a religion pantheistic in idea but of a 

refined nature'worship in fa^ of which the ^ Lience extends 
Over the unconquered pardor. t]lf: peninsula. Then an 
admixture of warlike barbar ian trills who .do not pre¬ 
dominate but are absorbed. rJgnce throughout the fertile 
plains of Hindost&n, tjie development of a civilisation very 
far from contemptible, accompanied by the gradual evolu¬ 
tion of religion in two very different directions—one esoteric, 
mystical ascetic, reserved to the initiated, the other popular, 
gross idolatrous,, deformed by pre-historic superstitions j not 
without its parallel in the absorption by prirmlive Christianity 
of pagan imaginings which it had failed to eradicate. And 
then, century by century, wave after wave of fanatical 
Mussulman conquerors, Arab and Persian, Pathtn and Turki 
and Tartar, whose political ideal is conquest for its own sake, 
save when there arises now and again a Sher Shah or an 
Akbar with larger conceptions; Mussulmans and Hindus 
always remaining separate though not absolutely without 
admixture j while the former necessarily retain the character 
of a military caste, amongst a more or less subject population 
outnumbering them by four or five to one. 
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, Hie Hindu rel^ n t<aa changed verjf consicierably, as we 
Caste! na ^ e notec * J / r . om ,the form in which it is pro sen ted in the 
early saaed borj^ g known as the Vedas, T he institution 
which has always t0 foe mo3 |essentia ally charactet- 

lSUv. of it is Cast This may be described as the permanent 
division of the Hindu society into hereditary classes, 

whose intercom? 5 w j t fo * ac h ot ^ er j S restricted under a 
religious sanction. demanding the strictest fulfilment of all 
manner of ntea < n< j 0 fo serV ances on pain of losing caste, and 
deriving its trei^ en ^ ous inft uenc e from tin ; conviction that 
ca*te extends t y t ^ e p£ e beyond the gray controlling the 

t if S i-§ ra ^? n » M# re-incarnations of the soul. Primarily, 
Lth Hindus hill m i 0 tWQ — the tl Twice-born ” and 

the rest; w hich the learned seem on the whole to agree in 
regard mg as a race-distinction between the Aryan and hk 
predecessor, Twice-born, again, arc in three divisions: 
the Brahmin <j t p^^iy caste, the iCshatryas (otherwise 
Rajputs) or nr31 !i(- ar y j an d the Vaisya^ or industrial. The 
rest are budraf. not precisely slaves but altogether inferior. 
Tfresj may be c,j l€d t ^ 0 f our g^baj Castes. The basis of 
division is the ta»44u^ kn , dig* taction of function, maintained 
by the impassable character o, t hc barrier between one caste 
and another, there is ^ time during which the Kshatryas 
challenge the suprgy^aQy c f tfo e Brahmins, but the attempt 
fails. It is a curious point that the law against intermarriage 
is not absolute. A man may take a wife from a lower caste 
—not indeed without penalty, but without complete degrada¬ 
tion ; but a woman must marry in her own caste or above it. 
Cue in Naturally, the Brahmins to whom the caste-distinction was of 
“ESgtf* 8 reate3t consequence maintained their purity of caste 
greater accuracy and remain at least almost pure- 
blooded * to this day. With the others extreme strictness 
appears to have been periodically relaxed, and the Brahmins 
are apt to deny that any of the rest have remained pure, 
though .Rajputs declare themselves to be pure Ksbafcryas, 

I hroughout Hindustan there are now races or castes, such 

4 There is some doubt whether Hie Brahmin* of the Dekhan are pure 
Brahmin*, or descended from progenitors who were allowed to amalga¬ 
mate with the uncGiiquered non-Aryan Dekhaim without losing cu *tc t 
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io account them selves very little lower than 
Marat has, on the other hand, are said to be 
ow-castc, though some claim a Rajput descent, 
and Brahmins have held a large share in their government 
But the practical result is, that whereas of the four original 
castes the Brahmins remain, the Rajputs or Kyhnhyas have 
been little modified, while the rest have become indistinguish¬ 
able } yet among all, distinction of hereditary function and 
also of locality have been carried to such a pitch that there 
are now some hundreds of castes for which intermarriage, 
eating together, and other details of social intercourse, 
are forbidden under various pains and penalties; while to 
all the out caste or non-Hindu is unclean, and to all the 
person of a Brahmin is sacred. 

Buddhism, a variant which sprung out of Brahminism in Other 
India, and spread over the East, becoming the recognised 14 iJi5irCU ' 
religion of Chinese, Tibetans, and Burmese, was also for a 
time dominant in India itself, but finally gave place again to 
the religion which it had attempted to supplant ; so that 
apart from Christianity practically all natives of India are 
Uthcr professing Hindus or professing Mohammedans. One 
Hindu sect, that of the Sikhs, who reject the religious 
validity of caste altogether, has played an important part in 
history, more particularly during the last century and a half; 
but their unorthodoxy has not separated them from the 
Hindu body. To the Mussulmans, all alike are idolaters; 
while to alt Hindu’s the Mussulman is out-caste and unclean 
equally with the Christian. 

From these considerations we cm derive a comparatively Mian 
definite idea of what may be meant by Indian Nationality. 

A territory as large as Europe without Russia: in which the 
population is everywhere practically divided between two 
religions extremely hostile to each other in character; with 
races and languages as divergent as those of the Celt, the 
Teuton, the Roman, and the Slav: which at no period 
known to history has been organised as one State-this 1$ 
not a nation at all in the sense in which we distinguish 6x8 
nations of Europe, In the eyes of an Oriental, it would be 
much easier to distinguish and days at sight a Bengali 
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^ rahmin, a Sikh s a Ghurka, and a Marfitha, than a ______ 

: / man, an Englishman, a Spaniard, and an Austrian- The 
religious antagonism between the Calvinist and the Romanist 
is nothing compared with that between the devout followers 
of Vishnu or Khali and the followers of the Arab prophet. 
But the distinction between East and West is more than 
between nation and nation, or between creed and creed. 
Peoples who have no sense of unity will become united to 
resist a more intensely alien force. The Maratha is more 
akin to the Fathan than to the Englishman; as the English- 
man is more akin to the Frenchman than to the Maratha, 
There are Indian habits of mind as there are European 
habits oF mind. We cannot quite formulate the distinction 
as one between Orientalism and Occidentalism, for the 
Chinaman is an Oriental who is hardly if at all more akin 
to the Indian than is the European. If we had a term to 
distinguish the Brown from the Yellow Oriental, generalisa¬ 
tion would be easier to express and less liable to misappre¬ 
hension when formulated. The East lias its two great 
divisions, which are little better adapted for amalgamation 
than the Indian and the European. The primary facts to 
be grasped however are two: the Indo-orientals, Pathansj 
Rajputs, Bengalis, or Marathi may be opposed to each 
other as Frenchmen and Germans or English may be; but 
the opposition is insignificant in comparison to that subsist¬ 
ing between all of them and the European; just as the 
type-distinctions of European nations become insignificant 
in comparison to that between all of them and the In do- 
oriental. Ecrapej might, imaginably, be formed into a 
Commonwealth— One federation of autonomous states $ India 
actually is a Dominion, an Empire, where one supreme 
government controls subordinate States : but it needs a 
powerful and untrammelled imagination to conceive of 
either India or Europe as a State, single, centralised and 
homogeneous. 

The Similarly it is a mere parody of history, as we shall see, to 
C^^Wkoftto British, led by Clive, having overthrown a mighty 
s 'Empire; unless the Nawab of Bengal is to be called an 
Emperor. 
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time, the Mogul Empire had already ceased 
N ^irw*sSst except as a legal action : as a legal fiction, it 
continued to subsist for nearly half a century after the : 
conquest of Bengal. 

One after another, in the course of a hundred years, the 
kingdoms and confederacies of. India fell under British 
dominion. But a clear century passed between the time 
when the game of king-making was begun by Dupleix in the 
Carnatic, and that when British dominion was extended to 
Peshawar ; though each step forward might be called a stride, 
the process was one of gradual advance; of the successive 
overthrow of Powers which had hung dawn the gage of battle. 
When the contest began, the Mogul empire—the only one 
which ever had any pretension to extend its sway over the 
whole peninsula, and which might fairly be said only to have 
clutched at Universal dominion without grasping it—was a 
mere congeries of practically independent principalities. 
And when the great upheaval came in 1857, one at least of 
the most potent causes which held back the native princes 
from joining It was the revelation of the intention of a section 
of its most active promoters to use it for a Mogul restoration, 
India did not take up arms against the British for a national 
idea; the peoples of India had never possessed a common 
national idea. So far as there was a common motive force, 
it was entirely negative uud destructive. Had the mutiny been 
successful it would not have established a new Empire in 
India, but a collection of warring races and factions. Great 
Britain has never pursued the policy of the phrase M Divide 
tt m$?k” The tendency of her rule is in fact to reduce the 
impossibility of union for a single political end by a gradual 
elimination of discordant factors: a course which will supply 
the political philosopher of a hundred years hence with very 
interesting material. The British B.5j in India is the most 
gigantic political experiment that the world has known 1 its 
outcome still lies upon the knees of the gods. 
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MOHAMMEDAN DOMINION 
(Ma/s I and II? 

India \ftTHEN the prophet of Arabia arose and kindled the 
haramed" torch ^ slani > India was a congeries of Hindu 

kingdoms. Throughout Hindostan, the military and quasi- 
military functions, including those of royalty, were roughly 
all in the hands of Rajputs and the administrative in those of 
Brahmins, while in the Dekhan these two superior castes were 
comparatively little represented, though held in due respect. 
The Rajputs were not, and are not now confined to Raj- 
putana; which is the name given to the great district in the 
West, which remained under Rajput dominion, and was never 
brought into complete subjection by Mohammedan tom 
querors. The rise of Mohammedanism in western and 
central Asia led to the series of Moslem conquests culminat¬ 
ing early in the sixteenth century with that of Baber, the 
founder of the so-called Mogul dynasty, 

Mohammed launched the Arabs on a career of conquest 
which extended their Empire to Spain on the West, and 
over Persia on the East; and spread their religion till it was 
embraced by the Afghans and Bihldus Lying between Persia 
and India, and by two of the three great divisions of the 
Tartar race occupy ing central India, With the th&d of these, 
the Mancbus, who made themselves masters of China, Indian 
history has no concern; the other two, the Turks and the 
Mughals play an important part in Indian affairs. 

The first year of the Mohammedan era, commonly called 
the Hegira, is the year 62 2 a,ix Within a century, the 
Arabs had themselves crossed the Indus; but they obtained 
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<npjo$thold, Islam had been enthusiastically adopted by 
races whose religion was effete, but it did not offer the same 
attractions to peoples whose own faith was a lively reality. 

The natives of India never accepted it save at the point of 
the sword; and a stronger impulse to conquest than that 
which inspired the Arabs was required to subdue Hindustan 
by force of arms. 

From time immemorial, it has been a recognised custom Mahmud 
in the east for monarchs to elevate capable slaves intoGhaimu 
provincial governors. It has also been the custom for them 
to depend largely on slave or mercenary troops drawn from 
fighting tribes beyond their own actual dominions, Towards 
the dose of the tenth century, a Turk slave named Alptcgin, 
made governor of Afghanistan, established himself as an in¬ 
dependent sovereign, with an acmy composed partly of Turks 
and partly of Afghans. His successor was another Turk 
slave to whom he gave his daughter in marriage; and their 
son was the famous Mahmud of Ghazni, 

Between the years idqo and 1030 Mahmud made twelve 
expeditions into India, carrying his arms to Somnftth id 
Gujarat (whence he took away the sandal-wood gates of a great 
Hindu shrine, whereof more was heard in 1842), and to 
Kairauj half-way between Lucknow and Agra, He came, 
however, not to stay but to collect treasure and to spread 
the Mohammedan faith. It was not till the last quarter of 
the following century that the Ghori dynasty—probably 
Afghan — founded a Mohammedan dominion in India. 

Between 1176 and 1206, Mohammed Ghori > otherwise Successive 
called ShaMb-ud-tlin, conquered all the countries of the Mussul- 
Ganges basin, with much of Rajputana. An entire Rajput 
dan migrated bodily in consequence from Kanauj to Jodpur, 

The Ghori dominion broke up into separate kingdoms 
almost immediately* Another dynasty, taking ks rise from 
a Turk slave of Shahab-uddm, took up the reins of empire 
at Delhi. These u slave ?1 emperors practically end with the 
energetic, but unattractive Balban; whose successor made 
way In iz 88 for a fresh dynasty, the Khiljq of Afghan stock. 

During the next five and twenty years, the Delhi empire 
which already included the whole of Hindostan with varying 
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agrees of effectiveness was extended by Ala-utTdln over 
most of the Dekhan. His successor was dethroned in a 
revolt which again raised a Turk family to the highest place. 
This, the Tughlak dynasty, brought a larger share of the 
whole peninsula under Mohammedan dominion than could 
be claimed even for Aurangdb; hut the success was short¬ 
lived, Before 1350, a part of the Dekhan had reverted to 
its Hindu princes, and the whole of it as well as Bengali was 
in revolt against the Delhi monarchy. The collapse of the 
Empire was completed by the devastating invasion of Timur 
or Tamerlane in t^pB. For a century and a quarter there¬ 
after there was no really dominant power in India, In 
Hindostan some Rajput princes recovered complete in¬ 
dependence; the Delhi government fell into the hands of 
a Seiad dynasty («. a family claiming descent from the 
Prophet) for fifty years, and then into those of the Lodi. 
(Afghan) dynasty, who once more added the Panjab and 
Sirhind to the surviving fraction of the old empire. Else¬ 
where, in Gujerat, in Malwa, in Bengal, Mohammedans 
retained the supremacy, hut in separate monarchies. In 
the Dekhan for some time after the revolt from the Tughkks 
the Mohammedan l( Bham&ai ” dynasty was the chief power, 
with the Hindu kingdom of Bijanagar (Beejarmgger) or 
Vizayanagar on the west holding second place. During 
the fifteenth century, the Bbamanis extended their dominion 
over the Hindus; but early in the next century the kingdom 
broke up into the three main Mohammedan States of 
Bijaptir, Ahmednagar (Ahmednugger) md Golconda, and 
two minor ones. 

With the coming of Baber in 1524 a new era may be said 
to commence. From the first successes of Shahab-ud-din 
(Mohammed Ghori) in 1193 to Baber’s invasion, no fresh 
conqueror had led victorious armies into Hindostan save 
Tamerlane; who had appeared and disappeared merely, like 
a devastating pestilence. A Mohammedan empire had been 
established. Its successive dynasties, Afghan or Turk, had 
wrested the government from each other, but each had 
arisen within the empire. Their dominion, extending at an 
early stage over most of Hindostan, was carried into the 
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[ and then Mussulman generals and governors set 
themselves up as independent potentates, resting their power 
mainly on armies composed of Turks, Mughals, and Afghans, 
exacting revenues from their Hindu subjects, Ihe process 
of Moslem conquest was simple. Professedly its primary 
intent was the spread of Islam. It offered to the in lid el the 
three alternatives—conversion, tribute, or death. When it 
was resisted, victory was followed by the slaughter of the 
fighting men, andi sweeping measures of enslavement for 
their women and children. those who yielded^ timely 
submission, were treated as subjects, not on an equality with 
the conquerors; still they were spared the merciless treat¬ 
ment meted out to those who resisted. But everywhere, to 
the Hindus, the Turks or Mughals or Afghans alike were 
foreign conquerors of an alien and detested religion. 

Thus when Baber came, he was not a Moslem smiting or 
subduing the infidel, but a Moslem overthrowing Moslem 
Powers. The amalgamation of the invaders and the invaded 

_of the new and the old Mohammedan ruling classes—was 

an easy matter. Mohammedan dominion was again organised; 
but again its extension beyond Hindostan was soon followed 
by disruption, and the Mogul Empire would have given place, 
in all probability, to a recovered Hindu ascendancy, but for 
the introduction into India of the new European factor. 

Ever since the establishment of the Arab Empire, lilie l urk 
and Mughal divisions of the Tartar race had supplied 
dynasties and mercenary troops for the various kingdoms 
which rose and fell in Western and Central Asia. Early in 
the thirteenth century, about the time when in England the 
barons were extorting the Great Charter from John, the 
Mughals under Chenghis, Jenghis, or Zenghis Khan, swept 
over half the Eastern world slaughtering and burning; 
happily for India, they left it practically alone. Less than 
two centuries later, Tamerlane the Turk, with hordes of 
Turks and Mughals, emulated the deeds of Jenghis Khan, 
incidentally falling upon, Hindostan, Tamerlane s descend-^ 
ants held among them vast territories in central Asia; of 
whom one was Baber, bom of a Mughal mother in 14S2. 
His figure stands out in the page of history, picturesque. 
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romantic, fascinating; a soldier and a poet, revelling in 
adventure, buoyant of spirit in adversity, generous in 
prosperity, rejoicing m deeds of prowess and at the same 
time enjoying the society of men of wit and wisdom. His 
large humanity did not indeed lift him entirely clear of the 
inhumanities which were to be taken for granted in ever)' 
Asiatic conqueror, and more particularly in any Tartar; his 
attitude on such points as the slaughter of stubborn opponents 
must be compared not with contemporary European standards 
but with those of the days of Charlemagne* He did not 
organise the empire he won ; but the winning of it was a 
brilliant achievement the work of a born leader and a 
singularly attractive personality. 

The Lodi Kings of Delhi had extended their sway over 
the Panjab to the North West and Behar on the East i but 
Oudh, Behar and the Panjab all revolted. Baber, after 
adventures enough, between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
four, to satisfy for life half a dozen potentates of mature 
age T had found himself king of Kabul in 1506 : after a 
variety of further vicissitudes he was still king of Kabul when 
in 1524 the revolting governor of the Panjab in viced hi* 
Baber assistance* Baber promptly responded to the invitation, 
and taking possession of the Panjab ; but he found 
u " * it necessary to return to Kabul, leaving a lieutenant who 
advanced against Delhi, but was severely defeated. In 
December, Baber returned with an army of only 13,000 
nmn ; shattered at Pampat the Delhi monarch's troops, which 
outnumbered Iiis own by something like ten to one; and 
in May 1525 was master of Delhi and Agra. Those chiefs, 
however, who had already been more or less in revolt against 
the Lodi King were in no hurry to acquiesce in the domina¬ 
tion of Baber and the small army, very unlike the vast 
hordes of Tamerlane, which he had brought with him. hut 
Babers troops, encouraged by a tone and spirit on the part 
of their commander which find an apt parallel in those of 
Edward III. at Crecy, and of Henry V. at Agincourt, stood 
by him loyally; successes brought submission and fresh 
adherents; and before the end of the following year, all the 
Mussulman territories that had owned submission to the 
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.ellii tings accepted the rule of the Turk, misnamed 
[ughal, who founded the dynasty known to the English as 



that of the Moguls* 

Now however the independent Rajput princes of Raj- 
pip tana and Malwa continued to do battle with the new 
monarchy. The armies met and lay facing each other at 
Sikri, some twenty miles from Agra; a panic was all but 
created among the Tartar forces by an astrologer who 
proclaimed that the planets foretold their certain destruction, 
but,again Baber appealed to their chivalry with success; 
every man swore to conquer or to die; and they conquered. 

The rest of that year and of the year following were occupied 
in establishing the Mogul government on the borders and in 
Oudh and Behac In 15293 Bengal also was added to 
Baber's dominions, and in 1530 he died, being succeeded 
by his son HumayGn. 

In six years Baber, had made himself lord of nearly all of 
Hindustan ; but the achievement was mainly due to his own 
unique personality; elements of stability were conspicuously 
wanting in the empire which his son inherited, Humayun Humayfm* 
had brothers who also according to Oriental custom, disputed 
the succession and succeeded in appropriating Kabul He 
then became engaged in a war with Gujerat; and in the 
meantime a noble of the Afghan stock, Sher Khan (soon to 
become Sher Shah) got possession of Rebar and Bengal* 

When Humayun was free from the Gujerat complication, 
he marched against Sher Shah; but the latter avoided 
facing his full strength in the field until the Mogul army 
began to grow demoralised; and then by unusually skilful 
strategical and tactical moves succeeded in surprising him 
and scattering his army. Later on Sher Shah again inflicted 
on him so serious a defeat that he had to make his way to 
Kabul as a fugitive (1540), 

For the next five years, Sher Shah reigned and reigned 
well in Hindustan, anticipating Akbar's methods; for ten 
more his successors reigned ilb The provinces revolted; 
Humayun after fifteen years of exile, made his way back to 
India and recovered Delhi and Agra, But he had hardly 
returned when he met with a fatal accident; and Akbar, the 
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greatest of tJ&e Moguls ascended the throne, being thirteen 
years of age ( 1556% 

The affairs of the rival monarchy were curiously enough in 
the hands of a Hindu minister of low caste, who showed 
conspicuous ability and valour. But Bairam, the young 
Akbar's guardian, was a -Turkman of tried capacity 5 the army 
of the Afghan dynasty with its Hindu leader was met and 
vanquished at Pan Spat, a very favourite battlefield: the 
Pan jab had already been subdued ; and the house of Timur 
(Tamerlane) was once more dominant by force of arms* in 
Hindustan, 

Akbar, Akbar came to the throne two years before the accession 
of Elizabeth in England; he died two years after her. The 
reigns of his son and grandson covered another half century ; 
" that of Aurangdb fifty years more, a quite extraordinary 
period for four generations of rulers, though just exceeded by 
Henry JIJL of England and his three successors. It was $ie 
glory of Akbar that he was no mere conqueror, but the real 
creator of a true and majestic empire such as India had 
never kno wn; not the mere military despotism of a conquer¬ 
ing race, but a ride under which the Hindu and the Mussu' 
man found approximately equal scope. It was reserved for 
Aurangzib to desert his great ancestors policy and, by 
revetting to a militant Mohammedanism, to destroy the 
scheme of unity which it was Akbar’s chief aim to foster. 

During the first years of Akbar's reign, until he reached 
the age of eighteen, the government was ably but arrogantly 
administered by Bairatti, who recovered the Imperial territory 
as far east as Debar, as well as the districts of Malwa border¬ 
ing on the Jarcma provinces, At the age of eighteen, Akbar 
suddenly asserted himself, and terminated the period of his 
tutelage, showing much magnanimity towards the fallen 
minister; who however was shortly afterwards assassinated 
by a private enemy. 

In the circumstances in winch the young monarch Found 
himself, the mere maintenance of a military despotism would 
have been a task demanding unusual ability* Of the 
Mussulmans in his dominions, a great proportion were 
Afghans, favouring an Afghan dynasty in preference to the 
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The Hindus regarded Moguls and Afghans 
impartially as foreign conquerors, Akbar's own dynasty 
had begun with Baber, who had himself only entered Indhf 
some five and thirty years before; while Humayun had 
passed fifteesi of the intervening years in exile, His grand¬ 
father^ military exploits were an inadequate basis for Akbar’s 
empire over Hindustan to rest upon. Carried on according 
to the old lines, the reign would have resolved itself into an 
endless series of revolts, probably ending' with a struggle for 
thk succession between the sons of the monarch* and a sub¬ 
version of the dynasty at an early date, 

Akbat however, invented a policy, foreshadowed by Sher 
Shah* but otherwise unprecedented in Hindustan; a policy 
not so much of dominion as of union. It was his normal 
practice, when Afghans or Rajputs set him at defiance, first 
to crush their resistance and then to give their chiefs high 
rank in the empire. Sometimes, a chief would take advan¬ 
tage of this magnanimity to plot further revolts: but in 
general the effect was to convert enemies into loyal 
supporters. In particular, the Rajput princes with the 
exception of the irreconcilable REtna of Udaipur (Oodeypore) 
found themselves adopting an entirely new attitude. Instead 
of being under the dominion of Afghan and Turk governors 
and armies, they became themselves princes of the Lmpire, 
Their daughters were numbered among the wives of the 
Imperial family; they themselves commanded the imperial 
armies and administered the imperial provinces. The Hindu 
ceased to be taxed for not being a Mussulman. The in- 
tolerance of Islam* officially mitigated by a monarch who 
was ready to listen to and argue with Brahmin pandits and 
Jesuit missionaries, became unofficially also greatly relaxed- 
Akbar chose his servants with immense skill, and the revenue 
arrangements made by Tddar Mai—himself a Hindu— 
diminished the burden of taxation while greatly increasing 
the Imperial receipts. 

Given oriental conditions to work in, Akbar appears to 
have more nearly realised the Platonic conception of the 
philosopher-king than any monarch of history, except Marcus 
Aurelius. Baber had been almost an ideal medieval knight. 
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soldier, great as a statesman, a thinker of no mean order ; 
personally brave with the most daring, generous and humane 
beyond the highest standards of his day* By the time that 
he was fifty years old, ail Hmdostan with Kabul beyond the 
mountains formed one vast organised dominion, throughout 
which something very like equal government and equal rights 
prevailed for Hindus and Mussulmans* 

Resulta of Akbar failed in along effort to bring under bis rule the 
hbmlc, fountain tribes of that northern frondey, which at this day 
is hardly under the control of the British government. On 
the other hand, he became during the last twelve years of 
his life engaged in wars in the Bekhan, which resulted in 
the annexation of Khandesh and part of Merar; but the 
three great Mohammedan kingdoms of Ahmeduagar, Bljapur, 
and Golconda remained independent, to be only by degrees 
overthrown during the next hundred years* 

The empire which passed to tire successor of Akbar on 
the great king's death in 1605 was a mighty heritage, em¬ 
bracing more than half India. The vast territory was 
divided into governorships, none of them large enough to 
offer inducements for attempts at independence* The ,en* 
lightenment of the monarch had placed a check on ex¬ 
travagantly inhuman practices, such as the compulsory self- 
immolation of widows among the Hindus, while it had 
protected them from interference with their less objectionable 
observances, and had raised their status in relation to the 
dominant Mohammedan races. Taxation had been reduced, 
and the tyranny of local or provincial magnates brought 
under restraint. 

Jthangir* The accession of the king’s son, Selim, now known as 
Jehangir, hardly gave promise of a pont in nation of such 
beneficent government j for the new ruler had shown u<k 
mistakable signs of a cruel disposition, arid a taste for 
debauchery. Happily however, he had not been long on the 
throne, when he married the celebrated Nur Jehftn, who exer¬ 
cised over him a supreme, and usually most salutary influence. 

In fact the reign of Jebangir was not conspicuous either 
for increase of territory or development of organisation. 
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•^Ittl'jSrilriclostat)* Akbaris principles of administration were 
maintained, though probably the whole moral atmosphere and 
the ethical standards of governors and officers were lowered. 

The Imperial pomp and magnificence gave the tone to the 
nobility, and European travellers found not a little to .admire, 
while they were struck by the venality or officials. In the 
Ockham throughout the reign, Ahmednagar under the 
government of an Abyssinian minister named MaliJk Amber 
maintained its position successfully, its ruler proving in the 
game of war, a match for the Mogul commanders, except 
Prince KMrram, later known as Shah Jehaa Before he 
was five and twenty, this prince showed extraordinary abilities 
both political and military. But the inherent weakness of 
all oriental monarchies became apparent when the queen 
Nur Jehart began to intrigue against his succession. From 
1620 Shah Jehan (who had already been granted the royal Shah 
title) was in perpetual revolt, or on the verge of it, not with 
the design of displacing his father, but in self-defence $ and 
although on the Emperor's death, in 1627, he established 
himself on the throne with little difficulty* he in his turn, 
found thirty years later that the precedent of filial dis¬ 
obedience is one which the next generation is particularly 
ready to copy. 

The death of Malik Amber shortly before that of Jehangir 
altered the relations between the Dekhan and the empire of 
HIndostan. The kingdom of Ahmeditegar under a less 
capable ruler than the Abyssinian, could neither avoid 
collision with the Mogul, nor resist bis armies; and the 
reign of Shah Jehan saw the ruin of that kingdom and the 
partition of its territory between the Empire and the astute 
prince of Bijapur; who turned the contest to his own 
advantage, while the less skilful monarch of Golconda found 
himself compelled to pay & heavy tribute to the Mogul. 
During the war with Ahmed nagar, the name of a Maratha 
chief for the first time appears prominently. This was 
Shahji Bbcmsk, whose son Sivaji was the founder of Maratha 
greatness. Shahji supported the dynasty of Ahmednagar 
till the cause had become entirely hopeless; after which he 
became attached to Bijapur 
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This war was finished before Shah Jehan had been reigning 
ten years, and for a considerable time thereafter the only 
serious military operations were carried on beyond the Afghan 
frontier of India, where the future monarch Aurangzib learned 
some of the unpleasant lessons of failure. Tran sferred to the 
Dekhan, his armies met with more success, and the crooked 
methods of his policy found scope. In 1657, Shah Jehaii 
fell ill; the usual antagonism among the sons who were each 
of them prepared to bid for the succession arose: and Aur- 
angzib made up bis own mind that the question would be best 
settled by his own occupation of the throne, and the deposi¬ 
tion of bis father. This plan he carried out in the course of 
1658 from which date his reign begins, Shah Jehan was 
simply deprived of power, but otherwise was treated with 
respect and honour for the remaining years of his life. 
ThcMb^it When the deposed Shah Jehan had succeeded his father 
zflirith, ai the age of thirty-seven, he had already for fifteen years 
been constantly and honourably engaged in war, in ad 
ministration, and in diplomacy: and latterly he had been 
ill-rewarded. When the sceptre of the Moguls fell definitely, 
into his hands, he proved a less strenuous ruler than might 
have been expected from his earlier record ; perhaps because 
he now had the opportunity for gratifying other tastes. He 
had no craving for conquest; nor did he change the methods 
of administration. Nevertheless, he was by no means un¬ 
worthy to be the grandson of Akbar. Until the latter days 
when bis sons began to dispute about the succession, peace 
reigned within the wide borders of Hindustan itself, He 
did not fully maintain the policy of equality for Hindus and 
Mussulmans; but his departure from it was not very gratfe: 
under him, Hindostan obtained a high pitch of prosperity, 
the highest it had known, Hence, although no additional 
burdens were laid upon his subjects, the imperial revenues 
were greatly enhanced ; and while there was no curtailment 
of the expenditure on public works of utility, an immense 
outlay on mere magnificence was rendered possible without 
diminishing the balance in the imperial treasury. The cities 
of Hindostan obtained an unprecedented splendour; it was 
the wealth of Shah Jehan that constructed the famous Pea- 
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tacfc'SS todc ; to him India owes many of the wonderful 
buildings which have excited the astonished admiration of 
so many travellers, and most of all the incomparable Mod 
Masjid or Pearl Mosque, and the Taj Mahal, the mausoleum 
of his favourite wife, at Agra. The highest panegyrics of the 
Mohammedan historians are reserved for the Mohammedan 
zealot Aurangzib; Akbar the liberal and unorthodox creator 
of the Empire demands universal admiration however 
grudging; but the golden age of the Mogul dominion is the 
reign of Shah Jehan. 

But in the East, though a great man build up a noble Auevng- 
ernpire, and his son and his son’s son maintain it, so soon * lb ' 
as the sceptre falls into incapable hands, dynasty and empire 
crumble together. Shah Jehan’s successor maintained the 
empire and enlarged its borders—but in so doing he pre¬ 
pared the way to make its collapse the more complete and 
irretrievable. 
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THE MOGUL DISRUPTION AND THE MARATHAS 


{Maps I and II. ) 


The yteat-■ ^THROUGHOUT the three great reigns last chronicled, 
Moguls. 1 the effective extent of the Mogul dominion in India 
correspond* practically with what we have called Greater 
Hindostan; Mohammedan dynasties at Ahmcdnagar, Bijapur, 
and Golconda dominating the Dekhan* Both in Hindostan 
and the Dekhan the tendency to religious toleration had 
been fairly maintained; and though ceteris paribus the 
Mussulman was preferred to the Hindu by the ruling powers, 
the latter was by no means excluded from offices of honour, 
responsibility and emolument, nor could it fairly be said 
that the Hindu religion suffered definite persecution* 

Ekments In the eyes of faithful Mohammedans Aurangzib is the 
te£rat=cn & reatest of h * s line - Others find that both the ends which he 
egra iW1, set before himself and the methods by which he pursued 
them led directly to that collapse of the Mogul Power which 
followed immediately on his death; and that the re¬ 
vival of militant Hinduism, which had almost disappeared 
for a century, made use of and was fostered by the emperors 
intolerant Mohammedanism, associated with his aggressively 
destructive policy towards the Mohammedan kingdoms of 
the south* In grasping at the Dekhan, he extended the 
bounds of the Empire too far for efficient control by the 
central power, while the Hindu Marathas utilised the strife of 
their nominal over-lords to develop a power which before the 
middle of the eighteenth century had become at least as 
formidable as any existing Moslem State. To the same 
period, and largely to the same intolerant attitude on the 




into a fighting sect under the Guru Govind Singh j whereof 
later on came important developments; the Sikhs of the 
Punjab becoming a hairier against Afghan incursions, and 
then an organised State which in its turn challenged the 
British dominion, and has subsequently after annexation 
supplied our armies with many of their most trusty troops. 

Unlike the Marat has, bo wevery the Sikhs do not become a 
recognised factor in the situation till the close of the 
eighteenth century. Their growth will form the subject 
of a later chapter; we have here to follow the aggressive 
and disintegrating policy of Aurangzib, the growth of the 
Marathas' and the breaking up of the unwieldy Empire into 
great provinces, no "-ubi^et to the Mogul_ or Padishah f 

at, Delhi, really indt^ erdgn States ; with whom we 

were to fight or over whon were to extend our protection, ■ 
until according to circumstances, they were ultimately absorbed 
into the Protectorate or the Dominion of Great Britain. 

The accession of Aurangnb (1658) and the deposition of Aurang^ 
Shah Johan were followed according to Oriental custom by 
a period of contested successions. Three brothers, their 
sons, a son of bis own, and the Rajput chiefs of Jeipur and 
Jodpur, with their varying combinations, kept Aurang&ib 
(otherwise known as Alam Gir) fully occupied for sopio four 
years before his position was definitely secured ; and possibly 
the remarkable courage, self-possession and resource which he 
displayed when suffering from a severe illness, went far in 
deciding waverers to support his cause. It was not, ho’ft ever, 
till he had been on the throne for more than twenty years 
that he began that series of campaigns in the Dekhan which, 
while adding greatly to the extent of his empire, made it 
practically impossible to preserve its integrity. But in the 
interval the lust of conquest made him pursue through bis 
viceroys a policy in the I lekhan which weakened the 
Mohammedan states of Bijapur and Golconda, and thereby 
enabled the Maralha Sivaji to lay the foundations of a far 
more formidable Power ; one, moreover, which being Hindu 
with Hindu sympathies, was infinitely more destructive pf 
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the Mogul supremacy throughout Hindustan it self. It is 
probablei however, that Aurangsrib would have thrown his 
full energies into the suppression of Sivaji at an earlier date, 
but for the troublesome necessities of campaigns on the 
Afghan frontier where the methods and manners of the 
Ajuang* tribesmen were very much what they me to-day, 

Whcn this conlest in the North was brought to an end, 
fanaticism. Aurwgrfb found himself involved, by the intolerant bigotry 
of his Mohammedan predilections, in a prolonged struggle 
with the Hindu Rajputs, In part the character of his 
innovations on the tolerant practice of his predecessors was 
something of the same kind as might have been found in the 
rule of an austere Puritan, set down to govern autocratically 
a population consisting mainly of R^man Catholics whose 
religious observances he irons, and whose 

amusements he accounted as ,4 the Arch Enemy* 

Rut besides tire decrees wl felt as insulting to' 

the Hindu religion, he altered toe incidence of taxation in 
accordance With the dictates of Mohammedan Jaw; whereby 
relief was nominally given to large traders, though practically 
the revenue officers merely continued to enforce the charges 
while rendering no account of them ; the taxes from which the 
commonalty suffered were left untouched : and presently he 
directly differentiated between Hindus and Mohammedans, 
by reducing the customs claims against the latter by one half 
Then he went further, issuing to all his principal officers 
orders for the general exclusion of Hindus from appoint 
merits; and rednstiluted the poll-tax on “infidels" which 
had originally been imposed as a kind of commutation of 
the alternative of death or conversion* but had been abolished 
Hindu at the beginning of Akbar’s reign, These measures had the 
tegomsm*-effect of creating general disaffection among the Hindus, 
and of Strengthening their sympathy with “ the Maratbas 
throughout the Bekhan; moreover in conjunction with 
another act of Aurangasib, they had the effect of permanently 
alienating practically all Rajputana, and turning the hitherto 
constant and loyal support of its chiefs into a hostility to the 
Moguls either latent or active. This act was the emperor's 
attempt to get into Iris own hands the widow ant) children of 
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^swifi^ingh of Jodpur (who died at Kabul during the 
settlement of the Afghan troubles) on their way back through 
the Panjab. The Rajputs smuggled the Rani and the 
princes out of camp, and then fought stubbornly in pro¬ 
fessed defence of substitutes left behind in their place— 
whom Amangzib afterwards made a point of treating as the 
genuine family of Jeswant Singh. Raj Singh of Udaipur 
threw in his lot with the* Jodpur people; the Mogul marched 
armies against them with orders to burn and destroy, and to 
cany off women and children. The Rajputs retaliated by 
intriguing with his sons, and persuading one of them, Akbar, 
to revolt and join them, Akbar’s army however was per¬ 
suaded to return to its allegiance, and the prince made his 
■way to the Maratha country as promising a more favourable 
field of operations; this being about the time of Sivaji’s 
death (1680). The necessity of reducing the Dekhan had 
now become so important that Aurangzib patched up a peace 
wjth the Rajputs on terms which saved his credit, hut 
nothing more; while their loyalty of a century had been 
finally and fatally destroyed. 

* Five imd twenty years before, tire Marathas had not begun The 
to exist as a Power. The home of that race lies roughly 
within a mountainous triangle, having the West coast from 
Goa northwards to Kandesb as its base, and its apex near 
Nagpur; for the most part within the domains of Ahined- 
nagar and JBijapur while those two monarchies were flourish¬ 
ing. The race, including its chiefs is of low caste, though 
here and there a claim with possible justification is pul 
forward to an infusion of Rajput blood. The numerous 
Brahmins politically associated with them, are presumably 
of different race, duly and religiously honoured as Brahmins ; 
having in one case of primary importance acquired political 
leadership, but being more often found in the character of 
ministers or diplomatists than in that of military chiefs. 

The Marathas are little mentioned until the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when they were beginning to acquire 
a high fighting reputation especially as light horse. At that 
time two of them, Jsdu Rao and Maldji Bhonsla were stmbji 
prominent soldiers in the service of Ahmednagar. Shahji Bhonsia, 
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Bhonsla, son of the latter, was married to Jadu's daughter, 
the fruit of the union being Sivaji the founder of the Maratha 
power, 

Shahji played an effective part and acquired large 
possess ion s, in the struggle of Ahmednagar against Shah 
Jehaic When the kingdom fell, the lands of Shahji and 
his services went to the kingdom of Bijapur, Shahji himself 
going to tb ejaghir * granted to him at its southern extremity 
in Mysore, and leaving the young Sivaji to be educated on 
Kise of his northern jaghir at Puna. Here at a very early age the 
' SlvajJ ' youth appears to have conceived the idea of gradually resus^ 
eitatlng a Hindu power, by the ostensible process of merely 
securing a strong strategical position for himself among the 
hills, without any actual appearance of treasonous designs 
against the Bijapur sovereignty, His methods, however, 
carried him a good deal further than seemed compatible 
with loyalty; his father remonstrated in vain, and was 
punished for his failure by suspicion and imprisonment. 
Sivaji thereupon sought protection for himself and interven¬ 
tion on behalf of his father from Shah Jehan, and obtained 
it. Shahji was formally released to attend to aifairs in 
Mysore, and Sivaji promptly renewed his aggressive action 
in the North; maintaining, in spite of a premature incursion 
into Mogul territories, the fiction of loyalty to the Empire. 

just about the time when Aurangzib was occupied in 
dethroning Shah Jehan, Sivaji dealt a tremendous blow 
to Bijapur by decoying an army which the monarch bad 
sent against him into the mountain defiles, on pretext of 
submission, and there falling on and slaughtering them 
after treacherously assassinating their commander with his 
own hand. The instrument with which the deed was done 
is known as the £i tiger's daw ’a sharp steel claw concealed 
in the assassin's hand, and thrust into the victim In the 
act of embracing. Overwhelming forces were sent to punish 
him, but he evaded capture; revolts in other parts of the 
kingdom drew the royal army off; and in 1662 his father 
Shahji succeeded in negotiating terms which left him master 
of a territory about half the size of Great Britain, with a 
* Jaghir ; an estate held on condition of military service. 
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eminently fitted to provide an army of the moat 
type* and rmmbenng more than fifty thousand 
lighting men—the nucleus of the great Maratha dominion 

Sivaji had hardly made bis peace with Bijapur when he Siv&ps 
was again moved to turn his arms against the Mogul 
territories. The imperial commander, Shaista Khan, marched 
from Aurangabad to chastise his insolence* and took posses¬ 
sion of Puna (Poouahj, The Murat ha however with a small 
escort contrived to enter the town along with a marriage 
procession, made for the house where the general was to be 
found, surprised it, and all but captured Shaista Khan, 
himself, besides slaying his son and most of his attendants. 

Having accomplished this feat, he successfully effected his 
retirement; winning by the p er forma nee much popularity 
and applause* and also causing a serious quarrel between 
the Khan and Je$want Singh of Jodpur who had reinforced 
him. Sivaji followed up his success by a raid to the north* 
west and the looting of Surat; though his attack on the 
European factories there was repelled* Moreover, he em¬ 
ployed himself in fitting out a fleet with which he raided 
the southern ports of Bijapur; and set himself up as an 
independent sovereign, with Kaigbar, near Puna, as his 
capital, coining money and assuming the title of Raja, Joy 
Singh another of the Rajputana princes was now sent by Sivaji 
Aurangzib to suppress Sivaji and go on to attack Bijapm ; negotiates, 
and the Maratha, thinking the enemy too strong, at once 
set about making terms. The results' were exceedingly 
favourable; for while he was obliged to surrender more 1 
than half his forts with the territories attached, and to hold 
the remainder not as an independent kingdom, but as a 
jaghir from the Mogul, he was compensated by a somewhat 
indefinite grant of claims on the revenues of JBijapur districts, 
which were subsequently found to be most conveniently 
elastic. 

The services which he rendered in the following Bijapur sivaji «nd 
campaign were succeeded by a highly characteristic episode, Aurang- 
Aurangzib invited him to Delhi, and ho went, probably ** 
feeling very well pleased with himself. The invitation, 
however* expressed the limit of the emperor's condescension ; 
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and his reception was not only cold but con tempt nous, His 
protests were not taken in good part, and he soon found 
himself practically a prisoner. Feeling the risks of the 
situation, he succeeded in getting himself carried through the 
lines of sentinels concealed in a basket, took horse, and then 
travelling in various disguises succeeded in reaching his own 
country nine months after his escape from Delhi. Jey 
Singh's operations in Bijapur miscarried, and the Raja 
himself died; being replaced by a prince of the blood, 
associated with Jeswant Singh. The Jodpur Raja being 
always particularly well disposed towards Hindus, used his 
influence to obtain fresh terms for Sivaji, of a still more 
favourable character than before; including the restoration 
of a part of the confiscated territory, the grant of a new jaglflr 
in Berar, and the recognition of his title as .Rajj* 

Recoil* Sivaji used this period of professed reconciliation with the 
dfruion. em p erorf f irs t to threaten the kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golconda, which preferred paying a tribute to fighting; and 
secondly to organise his own government which was highly 
systematised; all the principal civil and several of the 
military posts being in the hands of Brahmins, 

Aurangzib's friendliness was however of a deceptive 
character his real object being to draw Sivaji into his power 
again without actual war. Rut Jeswant Singh and the prince 
Moazzim, were quite capable of playing a double game, and 
it was not long before both sides were aware that duplicity 
was at work. Consequently Aurangzib at last decided on 
open war as the better course. 

Successful The results were decidedly favourable to Sivaji; who 
defiance, ca pt ure d a number of forts, notably the apparently inaccessible 
one of Singhar, near Puna, and again ravaged Mogul 
territory as far north as Surat which he plundered foi the 
second time. The Mogul armies were seriously handicapped 
by the emperor’s distrust of all his principal officers, which 
led him into the unfortunate practice of having two or more 
+ generals* none of them definitely in supreme command, and all 
on the watch and suspicious of each other. From want of 
co-operation between the imperial forces Sivaji was enabled 
for the first time to inflict a severe defeat on them in 
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field (1(172); with the usual result far them of 
success, in the removal of the commanders and the 
appearance of a new viceroy for the Dekhan, The need 
however for military measures in other parts of the Empire 
made it necessary to suspend active operations against 
the Marathas for a time. 

The institution known as dtaufh or chout dates from this 
last incursion of Sivaji into Mogul territory- He demanded 
one-fourth of the revenue of the invaded provinces as 
blackmail in the sense in which that term was applied by the 
reivers of the Scottish Highlands—a payment in consideration 
of which the contributing districts were to be guaranteed by 
the blackmailer against further spoliation. 

The suspension of hostilities by the Mogul government 
loft Sivaji free to extend his conquests southward and 
eastwards over Bijapur territory, the death of the Bijapur 
king having left a young child on the throne. His pose as 
a hero of Hinduism, and his further assumption of regal 
difnities and splendours, set the imperial forces in motion 
against him once more.' but only to bring about vigorous 
retaliatory incursions into Berar and even Gujerat. Sivaji 
then turned his attention once more to the south, and 
making an alliance with the King of Golconda who undertook 
to cover his rear against possible attacks from Bijapur or on 
the part of the Mogul, he set about the subjugation of the 
greater part of Mysore and the Carnatic j occupying part of 
the conquered territory and leaving part in possession of the 
previous proprietor on condition of receiving half the revenue. 
This applied to the tract which had been held as a jaghir by 
his father Shahji. The aggression of the Moguls in the 
meantime enabled him to carry his plans to formal complete- 
ness; their attack on Bijapur causing the regency there to 
call for Sivajfs assistance, as the price of which he demanded 
the entire cession of Sivaji’s jaghir, and of other territory in 
addition. 

But death prevented him from making his dominions 
secure. He fell ill and died early in 16 80. Though the 
son of a great magnate, he had practically started his own 
career as a brigand chief. By treachery, cajolery, and sheer 
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hard lighting hie had when he died at the age of fifty -three 
made himself and liis Marathas masters of the Konkans — 
the coast and mountain strip running from Goa up to 
Kandesh— and of half Mysore and the Carnatic; laying very 
substantially the foundations of the great Maralha Dominion. 
He was succeeded by his son Sarob£ji, a dissolute and 
violent prince who had already once deserted to the Moguls \ 
a succession with the usual accompaniments of a rival 
nominee, much bloodshed, and serious If temporary dis^ 
integration of the Maratha power. 

An rang- In 16S3 Aurahgzib had made terms with the Raja of 
Udaipur ; Sambajt was acknowledged head of the Mara thus and 
Dckba u had just beets joined by the Mogul prince Akbar, With a 
curious lack of perception Aurangdb, who had resolved to 
make himself master of the Dekhan, decided to destroy the 
monarchies of Bijapur and Golconda before curbing the 
Mara dms—perhaps imagining that the last named would no 
longer prove really formidable now that Sivaji was dead* 
Flo also found this a fitting opportunity for pressing the 
enforcement of the revived pod-tax on Hindus, thereby 
exciting the animosity of the great bulk of the Dekhan 
population. Finally* he adopted a plan of campaign 
unsuited to the country in which he had to work; and 
vitiated by that distrust of any and every general which led 
him to combine incompatibles in one command, and to 
allow no one a sufficient body of troops for the particular 
ends that he was ordered to achieve. Consequently one 
prince marched through the Konkans (where the M&rath&s 
evaded battle), losing men and killing horses in large 
numbers by the way; and another prince moved on Bijapur 
from the north-east. When these two armies had got well 
to the south, Sambaji emerged, and raided into Gujerat and 
Bevar: the princes m the meantime finding themselves in 
insufficient force to attack Bijapur with effect. 

End nf tile Finding that Sambaji was now in alliance with Golconda, 
Bekhan AliEangzib turned on the latter kingdom, where the rivalry 
mg orris, ^^ Mussulman commander and the Brahmin chief minister 
resulted in the desertion of the former with most of the army 
—which, as always in the Mohammedan kingdoms* consisted 
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,„.gdfof Pathans or-Afghans: the capital, Haidars bad, was 
sacked, and a heatfy money payment exacted from the king 
Reverting to Bijapur, where the resistance seems somewhat 
unaccountably to have melted away, he captured it very 
shortly after completing the investment, and then once mote 
fell upon Golconda; abolishing'the two monarchies, absorb¬ 
ing them into provinces of the Empire, find establishing a 
military occupation as far south as Tanjur. T hese successes 
were rounded off by the unexpected capture of the person of 
Sanibaji, and his execution; followed not long after by the 
capture of Raighar, and with it Saho the infant son and 
recognised heir of Sambuji* ^ . 

How ensued a long guerilla, war, Raja Ram, unfit; ol Mamtlwi 
Saho, acting as regent in his name, escaped from the Kontams 
where large Mogul forces were m comparatively dangerous 
proximity, to the strong fort of Jipji or ,Gingee in the Carnatic ; 
while all over the Maratha country the chiefs were instructed 
and encouraged to carry into the Mogul territories an 
organised and lucrative system of raiding and plundering. 

The next few years passed jn a process of, the gradual reduc- 
lion of M a rath a forts by the emperor, and the constant 
retaliatory raids of the Marathas: a process under which'on 
the whole the Marathas seemed to thrive, not only canning 
their incursions into Malwa, but presently attaining such 
strength as to set about recapturing the captured forts: while 
a constantly increasing demoralisation was sapping the 
effectiveness of the Mogul armies, 

At last, in 1707, in the forty-ninth year of his rule, and Death of 
the eighty-ninth of his life, the last groat ruler of tHe Mogul 
family died. A grim and austere zealot, with an immense 
capacity for work, a remarkable grasp of detail, and insatiable 
ambition, lie extended the bounds of his empire far beyond 
the limits of his ancestral dominion; but in such wise that it 
straightway fell to piece's in iact if not in form us soon as the 
reins dropped from his hands ; and even in the hour of his 
death the coming doom of the Empire was foreseen by 
shrewd observers. 

After Aurangrib’s death, definite policy disappears from Aunmg- 
the counsels of his, successors. His son Moazzim, who had 
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seen much service and acquitted himself with credit in the 
Dekhan, became emperor under the title of Bnhadur Shah, 
being already over sixty years old, The five years of Bis 
reign were mainly occupied in maintaining the throne against 
his brothers :md in composing complications in Raj put an a. 
Incidentally, Saho the grandson of Sivaji was set at liberty, 
and Maratha activities were in some degree absorbed by 
internal dissensions in consequence* the son of the late 
regent having been set up as a rival claimant to the succes¬ 
sion Bahadur Shah was succeeded by his son Jehandar 
Shah, who in his turn was deposed and executed by a 
nephew, Farokshlr, a year later, the control^ of the govern¬ 
ment falling into the hands of the Seiads, Abdallah Khan and 
Hosein AIL, of Mohammed’s line. {*7 * 3 ’) 

Thenceforth, the empire became a mere hot-bed of intrigues, 
open revolts, and gradual assertion by viceroys of dt Jaclo 
{though not di Jure) sndependence ; the fruits of these 
troubles being appropriated mainly by the Mara thus. Among 
Rise of the them, two families first rise into prominence^-that of the 
Vdsluvu* . Brahmin Balaji Wiswanath, from whom sprang the PBshmb 
' who gradually obtained recognition as the real head., of the 
Maratha confederacy ; and that of Pantoji Bhonsln, who, 
though apparently not connected with the family of Sivaji, 
for a long time contested the supremacy of the Peshwas 

_each appearing in the character of a hereditary minister of 

the nominal monarch, Sivaii’s descendant, i he marked 
ability not only of Balaji Wiswanath, but still more of his 
son B&ji Rao and ins grandson Balaji Rao ultimately secured 
the Peshwa predominance; three other failles—the Gaik wars 
of Baroda, the Smdhias, and the llolkars—also acquiring 
prominence, but none of them for many years aspiring to 
the actual supremacy of the Maratha confederacy; while the 
Posh was themselves continued to recognise the nominal 
authority of Sivaji's successors. 

Breakup The immense extension of the Maratha power over the 
the vast dominion shewn in the Map (II) really took place 
, Mo ,fc u1 roughly between 1720 and 1750; the imperial province of 
Km ^ the Dekhan, with the Carnatic under a subordinate governor 
or Nftwab being consolidated during much the same period 
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powerful independent state by the NDam-ul-Mulk, 
Asnf Jah. The death blow to the real Mogul Power was 
dealt by the great invasion of Nadir Shah from Persia, and 
the sack of Delhi in 17 39- ^ 

The administration of the Seiads (1713-1720), which 
terminated shortly after the accession of Mohammed Shah 
to the throne of the Moguls, is notable chiefly for the treaty 
made with Saho by Hosein All—whereby the Maratha was 
officially confirmed in authority over all the districts possessed 
by Sivaji as well as subsequent conquests, and also in bis 
claim to the chrnfh (one fourth of the revenue) of the 
Dekhan, and ten per cent, of the remaining revenue; in 
return for which he was to guarantee the whole district 
against any depredations, to furnish 15,000 horse, and to 
pay a tribute of about ,£100,000 recognising what may be 
called the Suzerainty of the Emperor, 'This treaty was 
repudiated at the time by Farokshir, but was confirmed 
afterwards by Mohammed Shah. 

For a brief period after the fall of the Seiads, Asaf Jah, 
already viceroy of the Dekhan, acted as Wazlr. It was not 
long however before he became disgusted with the court, and 
withdrew to his province, in which from thenceforth he 
made the merest pretence of submission to the Imperial 
authority, at the same time encouraging the aggressive 
advance of the Maratbis in Hindustan in order to divert 
them from hostilities in the Dekhan itsell. Haidarabad 
now becomes the capital of the Nizam's dominions. The 
Carnatic remained under the governorship of the family to 
which it had been delegated about 1710 by a predecessor of 
the Nizam, 

Between 1720 and 1730, then, the great divisions and 
dynasties with whom the 'British were shortly to come into 
conflict have approximately taken form. The grandson 
of Sivaji is at the bead of the Maratha nation; Balaji 
Wkwadath the Peshwa, (succeeded by his son Bail Rao) r 
and the Rhomb, are the two chief ministers whose 
offices are to become hereditary; Sindhia, Holknr, and 
the Gaikwar, are taking their places as the leading chiefs, 
though they -have not yet absorbed the tracts of Hindostan 
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whict| are to be acquired by them in the next few years. 
The Nizam has virtually declared ihe independence of the 
, Dekhan. Re#uUna is practically an independent con¬ 
federacy* Sadi Khan, founder or the family of the Oudh 
kings is coming to the front in that provincej Ali Vardi 
Khan, grandfather of the notorious Sufaj-ud Daulah (of the 
Black Hole) is about to acquire a similar ascendancy in 

Bengal. 4 . T1 . , 

Between 1730 and 17 4° Tinj 1 Rno practically obtained 
from the Mogul the cession of M&lwa, of Gujeratj and ol 
Bandelkhand (Bundelcund). But his progress was tempor¬ 
arily checked by the unexpected and devastating invasion 
of Nadir Shah* 

Nudir Since the arrival of the Moguls in H maos tan there had 

Shah t> een n0 g rea t invasion through the Afghan passes. It was 
a Persian invader who at length shattered the Mogul power, 
leaving the emperor practically at the mercy of his viceroys 
and or the Marathas. About 172° this Safavi or “Safy ” 
dynasty of Persia was dispossessed by the Afghan tribe of 
Ghllzate, whose chief, Mahmud, made himself Shah, But a 
great Persian warrior arose, Nadir Ivuli, who in tutii drove 
out the Ghlhais ; and after waging successful war against the 
aggression of the Western lurks, during which time figure¬ 
heads of the Safavi family occupied the throne, was him¬ 
self elected to the crown as Nadir Shah, in iy$6* The 
annexation of Afghanistan as far as Kandahar—the Gkilzal 
cmmtTy— brought Nadir Shah’s borders in contact with those 
of the Mogul empire, which still embraced Ghazni (Gurnee) 
and Kabul Nadir Shah regarded the conduct of the 
Delhi court in connection with a diplomatic incident, as an 
adequate t&sus b$Jfo+ Kabul was promptly taken \ while the 
Mogul court, regarding the danger from Afghanistan as 
distant, and that from the Marathfts as urgent, paid little 
attention to what was going on beyond die Indus, But the 
hill tribes dtS not offer the expected resistance to the invader j 
the Sikhs, who later on became a formidable barrier, had 
recently been almost crushed out of existence; and Nadir 
Shah was very soon across the Satlej. The Mogul army 
was routed with ease, and the Mogul himself had to 
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Nadir's camp and tender submission. (March 
J 7 $9 *} The two mailarchs, on apparently Mendly terms, 
proceeded to Delhi accompanied by Nadir’s army. The 
mob rose against the invaders; and after many had been 
killed, Nadir, who at first had attempted % restrain the 
disturbance, lost hh self-control, and ordered a general 
massacre, which was not stayed till the slaughter had 
continued with every accompaniment of uncurbed ferocity 
for the greater part of a day. The city was then systemati¬ 
cally and thoroughly sacked; the inhabitants were compelled 
under torture to disclose their treasures; persons of position 
were held to ransom. It was net till the country had bean 
sucked dry of treasure like a squeezed sponge that Nadir 
Shah restored the crown to Mohammed Shah and withdrew; 
having had the trans-Indus dominions of the Moguls ceded 
to him, in addition to the untold booty he was carrying 
off 
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These events bring us down to the time when the French¬ 
man Dupleix, in the Carnatic began to lay his plans for that 
aggressive policy which forced French and British alike into 
the arena of native politics. For nearly a decade, however, 
the complications with the European Companies were con 
fined to the Carnatic, and acquired no importance in the 
eyes of the native rulers; and this chapter may appropriately 
conclude with a summary of the Maratha extension during 
that period. 

The Peshwa had been completely taken aback by Nadir's Extension 
invasion, and his first thought was that Hindustan must «fMaiwtha 
unite against the common enemy. But when the Persian 
monarch retired, and seemed to have no intention of return¬ 
ing, matters assumed a different aspect. The Bhonsia, now 
established at Nagpur in Berar, extended his predatory 
incursions southward into the heart of the Carnatic and 
northward up to the Ganges. Balaji Rao, who succeeded 
his father as Peshwa in 1740, at first supported the Moguls, 
getting his own claims on Malwa confirmed i but lie then 
made terms with the Nagpur Raja, with the result that the 
latter obtained further cession of territory as far as Kattak 
(Cuttack) in Orissa, and received chauth from the Nawab of 
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&Z0&. Malwa was apportioned to Holkar and Sindhia, and 
Gpjer&i to the Galkwar; so that the Maratha domain now 
reached from sea to sea between the Ganges basin on the 
north and the Njaam’s dominions on the sooth. 

Finally the death of the Raja Saho without, issue in 1749 
was followed next year by the recognition of the Peshwa 
as head of the whole Maratba confederacy, at Puna ; with a 
rai faineant lacking even the shadow' of authority, in the 
person of a supposed grandson of Raja Ram (the regent 
when Sambaji died) to represent the house of Sivaji, 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE EUROPEAN TRADERS 

(Maps / and II) 

U NTIL the close of the fifteenth century, India was an 

almost mythical country to the nations of the west The 
Alexander had entered the Panjab, and after him occasional 
Greeks penetrated into Hindostan; but it ky beyond the 
borders of the Roman empire, beyond the range of maritime 
adventure. The sailors of Venice and Genoa were limited 
virtually to the Mediterranean, and the commerce of India 
found its way to European markets mainly through the 
Levant. Rut the great Oceanic movement of the fifteenth 
ceuUu/ brought xibout the discovery of America by 
Columbus and of the Cape Route to India, first sailed by Discovery 
Vasco di Gama in 149 7- The great commerce passed from 
the Italian States to the countries with an Atlantic sea-board, 

Spain and Portugal leading till their supremacy was challenged 
by England and Holland and finally by France. 

The great discoveries led to a remarkable Papal pro¬ 
nouncement, by which the new world was parted between 
Spain and Portugal. The new century was more than 
half over before English sailors began to make a claim in 
America on tbdr own account: and the .Portuguese had 
been established on the coast of India, and in the Spice 
Islands, for a full hundred years before the English and 
the Dutch commenced active trading operations in those 
regions. The Portuguese, then, were the pioneers. Their The Pmw- 
energy in the early" part of the sixteenth century was S»#se, 
immense; and in the first quarter of it, Albuquerque had 
already established a maritime empire in the Indian Ocean. 

The Mogul dominion was not yet created: the Maraiha name 
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unknown. The Portuguese ruled the sea, but made ho 
attempt to usurp sovereignty by land. Their principal 
settle me tit at Goa on the Malabar coast was practically 
impregnable, In India, they had not to deal with a folk so 
unsophisticated in the arts of war as was found by the 
Spaniards in Mexico and Peru; the Indian artillery was good 
and plentiful; still the lesson was early learned of the 'differ* 
ence between European and Oriental discipline, and it was 
quickly found that a handful of resolute adventurers could 
defy a host of native levies. On the other hand it was 
soon apparent that while the presence of Portuguese fleets 
offered no menace to the Country Powers, the trade they 
brought was extremely desirable. Yet the kings of Gujarat 
and tiie Dekhan coast varied between fear and favour 
towards the foreigners; and twice at least great combined 
attempts were made to annihilate them, about the middle of 
die century arid again in 1570. The attempts were met' 
and frustrated with stubborn valour, and the Portuguese 
fleets remained snpremb. 

But in 1580 the absorption of Portugal by Spain robbed 
the smaller country of life and energy, A few years later, the 
independence of Holland had become an established fact and 
the naval supremacy had passed from Spain to the land of 
Drake and Hawkins. In India the Empire of Hindostan 
had again taken enduring form under Akbar. English 
merchants began to dream of wealth to be gathered in the 
East as well as m the West. A merchant adventurer named 
Pitch, carrying letters from Elisabeth herself, made a tour of 
enquiry in India, bringing home golden reports. In 1599, 
an association was formed in London for Eastern trade 
which was incorporated by Charter in the following year, 
The with exclusive rights. The East India Company was born. 
British[u:d Dutch ships had already rounded the Cape; In 1603 the 
East Indb East India Company was established. 

Conn Within Asiatic waters, these companies behaved practically i 
panics, as if they were sovereign Powers, their proceedings having very 
little connection with the diplomatic relations between their 
govern me nEs at home. In effect, they were given exclusive 
rights as against other traders and were then left to take 
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e m selves. If they thought fit to raid each other 3 
factories (as trading stations were called) and to sink each 
other’s ships, no one except the injured Company objected 
unless in very flagrant cases; and the injured Company re¬ 
taliated when opportunity offered. 

The Portuguese, with military establishments at Aden and 
CpUiS-oa the Persian Gulf, at Surat and Goa, at Masulipatam 
and Hugh, dominated the Indian littoral They claimed an 
exclusive right to the entire trade both there and in the 
Spice Islands. During forty years, the Dutch gradually 
superseded them in the Islands, and it was in the Islands 
also that the English Company began its operations; which 
when successful were extremely profitable. But within a 
very few ycars s it turned its attention to India: the Portuguese 
were defeated in attempting to suppress an expedition to 
Surat: the Mogul Jehangir was favourably disposed to coni' 
petition against the Portuguese: and in 1613, an Imperial 
fir*nan authorised the establishment of British factories at 
Surat and some other places. 

The next important step was the famous embassy of Sir 
Tnomas Roe from James L of England and VI. of Scotland 
to the Court of Jehangir. Sir Thomas was much im¬ 
pressed by the splendour of the Court and the venality of the 
courtiers; He did not like the Prince who afterwards became 
Shah Jehan, and his admiration for Jehangir was qualified. 
But he obtained concessions. 

In *632, the Portuguese having taken an aggressive 
attitude in Bengal their power was destroyed by Shah jehan, 
The English were then allowed to establish a factory on the 
Ganges Delta, but under close restrictions; the memory of 
the Portuguese being fresh, Shortly after, however, the 
good offices of a European surgeon being requisitioned for 
a daughter of the Emperor. Mr Boughton performed his 
task so successfully that he was invited to choose his own 
Reward; and he chose nothing for himself, but much for 
the Company—the right of trading duty-free in Bengal, 
and of establishing factories. The request was granted ; 
Boughton went to Bengal to make the arrangements; while 
there he was again called in professionally, by the Prince 
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vbo was Governor of the province; and his success was 
again reworded by a permission to the Company to establish 
a factory at Hugli. In r6$9, by the invitation of the Hindu 
and on the Raja, another factory was established on the Coromandel 
maS wtf fortified under the title of Fort St George; the 
Coast! which grew up around it developing into Madras, 

The civil wars in England delayed active progress. 
Portugal had now fallen out of the contest, and the rivalry 
in Asiatic waters was between English and Dutch- The 
advantage lay on the side of the latter, their Company being 
intimately associated with the States Government, while the 
English were dependent on private energy and’enterprise, 
which were handicapped by the civil broils. The Protector 
dealt vigorously with the Dutch, and the position was a good 
deal improved under his rule ; but these circumstances were 
to a great extent responsible for the comparatively large 
share which India occupied of the British Company’s 
attention, as against the Islands- 

About the year 1660 three important events took place— 
the accession of Aurangrib in India; the restoration of 
Charles II. in England; and the death of Cardinal Mazarln 
in France, There Louis XIV, himself assumed the direction 
Develop* .of the State, and Colbert became bis chief minister.- For 
French some )' ears to the political relations of England, 

Colonial France and Hollandi shifted perpetually, the European 
policy by interests of England and Holland agreeing, while their 
Colbert. commercial interests were in constant antagonism. More¬ 
over, Colbert resolved that France should enter on the 
Oceanic rivalry; French fleets and harbours had unexampled 
sums spent on them, and the French Government gave 
financial support to Colonial enterprise. Under Colbert's 
auspices a French East India Company was formed in 1664, 
which after various vicissitudes finally formed its Indian 
headquarters at Fondichery under the remarkably able 
control and guidance of Francois Martin. 

One early consequence of the Restoration in England was 
the cession of Bombay to the English Crown by Portugal, 
under the Royal Marriage Treaty, The Crown, not seeing 
its way to making the most of the gift, transferred it a few 
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SSpStej* to the East India Company' and it shortly 
became the principal British settlement on the West Coast, 

Temporary alliance with England against Holland enabled 
the French Company to make a footing good in India; the 
flight of James IL, and the accession of his semdn-law 
"Dutch William” in England then definitely united the 
Dutch and the British against the aggressive policy of 
Louis; and from this time, as far as India is concerned! 
Dutch hostility ceases to be an active Factor in the Com¬ 
pany^ calculations. But a consciousness of the coming 
disintegration of the Empire grows. As early as 16&5, the 
British had been audacious enough to levy war against the 
Mogul on account of grievances, and were in danger of 
being wiped out of the country, when they were saved 
practically owing to the Moslem fanaticism of Aurattjapsib* 
The capture of pilgrim-ships on the way to Mecca pointed 
to a danger which he was not prepared to face. This 
together with a general sense of the financial advantage 
derivable from the Company's trade, induced the Mogul to 
come to terms, and allow a Fresh settlement in Bengal The 
factories having been destroyed, a new settlement was made 
on the banks of the Hugli, which developed into Calcutta, 
Five years later, under the pressure of a revolt in Orissa, 
permission was given to erect the fortifications which became 
known as Fort William. 

The Company's monopoly of trade had long been a source 
of antagonism to them on the part, of other merchants. In 
the abstract, the argument of the free-traders was sound; 
in the concrete, it was vitiated by conditions which the 
economic thesis left out of count. Trade with India was 
only possible if the traders were protected by land and 
sea" International Law gave practically no protection, and 
Government was not prepared to provide it. The traders 
therefore must be in a position to protect themselves. This 
the Company was able to do ; interlopers, as the unlicensed 
traders were called, were not. Moreover the Company could 
control their own servants on land, and their own ships by 
sea; but they wore held responsible by the Native authori¬ 
ties for the conduct of all traders of their own nation; and 
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this |ave them a fair title to demand that none should he 
recognised who wore not under their control, A Pailfc- 
mentary Resolution affirming the right of free taisjting, 
hampered the Company, and increased the activity of 
interlopers; many of whom in effect became mere pirates, 
while the Company’s servants were held liable for their 
misdeeds, * 

Cromwell in his clay, had been much tempted by the offer 
of an association which desired to set up as rivals of the old 
Company ; but he had not yielded Now at the close of the 
century another attempt of the same kind was made, and for 
A rival a time succeeded. A new Company was formed, f which 
tittered an immense price for a charter; the existing Company 
" 7 ‘ could not make an adequate competitive offer; the new 

■Company was incorporated, and the result was temporary 
chaos. The Native functionaries pocketed huge donations 
from both parties; the competition between them raised 
prices ; white each was alternately charged with the :e- 
sponsibility for the exploits of the notorious pirate, Captain 
AimLgfD Kidd. Happily, both were quick to recognise that alliance 
S tl C<!m- WaS belter tlKm riV3L ^y'> and m 1702 the two Companies 
piuiW werc amalgamated Once more a single Company was 
supreme, with a Charter giving the right to make war and 
to conclude peace with any non-Christian Power in the East; 
having jurisdiction over British subjects, and authority to 
suppress interlopers. 

During the earlier portion of the century, the Company 
is principally occupied in trying to obtain concessions from 
Viceroys or from the Mogul, and complaining bitterly of the 
price which had to be paid for them. The most important 
of these was granted in 1715 by a firman of the Mogul 
Faroksbir, who was cured of an alarming disease by Dr 
Hamilton; the reward risked and obtained, as in the 
previous case of Bough ton, being privileges for the Coinpany 
in .Bengal The transaction incidentally gives a curious 
illustration of a powerful Viceroy's evasion of the Imperial 
decree. The British were given permission to purchase the 
umindari or lordship of a number of towns in the Calcutta 
district, but the Viceroy forbade the zemindars to sell. 
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period, the Dutch fell more and more into 
the‘feckground. As Portugal had failed to maintain 
strength sufficient to meet the strain of a great Oceanic 
Empire, so Holland also became exhausted by the perpetual 
struggle in Europe, first with Spain* then with France, en¬ 
hanced by the destructive naval conflicts with England, and 
sank to the position of a Power of the second rank; while 
in India the Breach under a series of able organisers and 
administrators took the place of the Dutch as the leading 
competitor with Great Britain* 

The earliest efforts of the French were devoted to the 
establishment of a station not in the Indies but on the route 
thither* Before Colbert’s time/they had tried to secure a 
position , in Madagascar, which for some while continued to 
be the headquarters of their Eastern trade. There however, 
the situation was always precarious, owing to die climate, 
the animosity of the natives, and the difficulty offered for 
military movements by the nature of the country. Early 
in thu eighteenth century, the -station was transferred to 
the neighbouring Isles of France and Bourbon, otherwise 
known .s the Mauritius ; from whence La. Eourdonnais jn 
1746 and Suffren in 17S2 conducted the operations which 
for the time threatened to win for the French the superior 
position in Eastern waters. 

In India itself, Colbert s Company was first allowed to 
open a factory at Surat ; and a little later, when the English 
and French were in alliance against the Dutch, they made 
good a footing on the Coromandel or Carnatic coast* The 
kingdom of Bijapur hud not yet perished, and that district 
still formed a part of it. Francois Martin, left in charge of 
the Carnatic settlement, made friends with the Governor, 
Temporary difficulties had arisen in the way of investing the 
specie at his disposal in merchandise, but a loan to the 
Native Governor, a man of honour, was safe and profitable. 
When circumstances made it desirable to call in the loan 
some years later, Martin being by that time established at 
Pondichery, it was found more convenient to the Governor 
and in ore advantageous to the French, that a grar.t of land 
should be made, as an equivalent. It was consistently 
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;r^/Marti] I*s policy to impress native rulers with the idea that 
the French were desirable add useful tenants; and so suc¬ 
cessful was he that the fortification of Pondicnery.in 1789, 
instead of being looked on with jealousy, met with their 
favourable approval A serious check to the rising and 
prosperous community occurred when it passed for a time 
into the hands of the Dutch, Martin returned to France* 
and when there succeeded in so impressing on the authorities 
the importance of the place, that its restoration was one of 
the stipulations in the treaty of Ryswiek (1697), Martin 
went back as Governor, and head of the whole of the 
French settlements in the East; and from that time 
Pondidhery continued to flourish. 

In i6B$ } the factory of Chandarnagar on the Bugli was 
opened, but it was not till Dupleix was sent there about 
1730 that the Bengal trade was really developed. In the 
meantime, Surat had been given up altogether, with dis¬ 
credit, a heavy debt being left behind The ill effects were 
Lenoir, successfully removed by Governor Lenoir of Fondiehery; 
who, receiving unexpected supplies from France with a 
promise of more to follow, wisely considered the liquidation 
of the Surat debt as, indirectly, a better investment than the 
' pumhas** of merchandise, French credit was so immensely 
enhanced by this transaction, that when fresh financial 
difficulties arose almost immediately afterwards, assistance 
which would otherwise certainty not have been forthcoming 
was freely and without hesitation rendered by the wealthy 
Natives. In 1725 a new fortified port was secured on the 
Malabar coast by the establishment of the French at Mahi, 
the name of which was changed to Mahe in honour of La 
Bourdohnais, who had it as one of his Christian names. 

Ideally the prestige of the French in the Garnatfc was 
raised to an unprecedented level by the cool and far-sighted 
Dum&s/courage of Lenoir’s successor Dumas, He had cultivated 
the friendliest relations with the reigning Nawab (the 
lieutenant of the Nisam) and his kinsman. In 1739 the 
restless Bfaonsl*, the Maratha Raja of Nagpur, invaded the 
Carnatic, The Princes placed their wives and families 
under the protection of Dumas at Fondiehery, and he 
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feu charge. The Maratha defeated the Nawab’s 
ordered Dumas to surrender the families on 
pain of VoiVdtchery being demolished Dumas showed his 
envoy over the place, and indicated that the fShonsla^ might 
come and take the families if lie could, but that Pondichery, 
their city of refuge, would be held against him to the last. 

The attitude of dedance was tempered by a polite present 
of sundry bottles of “cordial waters, !l and the Marat has 
amicably retired The Nizam was greatly impressed by the 
Frenchman’s courage and address, and he was rewarded by 
Imperial honours, and the official designation of a “Com¬ 
mander of five thousand/' 

This then, about 1741, was the position of the two rival The rival 
companies, ' The British had been in the field about twice 
is long as the French* They held important fortified settle- p * n j eSl 
oients7 in the Carnatic at Madras, with the subsidiary fort 
of St David some hundred miles to the south; on the 
Hugh at Calcutta or Fort William : on the west coast at 
Bombay : besides minor factories, as at Surat and Patna. 

The French, besides minor factories, had Poudicbery m the 
Carnatic, Chandarnagar on the Hugh, and Mahd on the west 
coast The Dutch and Portuguese also had their establish¬ 
ments at Goa, Chinsura, Negapatam, and elsewhere: but 
they took no effective part in the struggle. 

Essentially, the conditions were nearly the same for both. 
Governors in India could follow their own line, without 
waiting for the endorsement of Directors at home i but if 
the Directors ultimately refused endorsement, the Indian 
Governor was liable to complete shipwreck. What Directors 
at home wanted was dividends; they could be relied on to 
estimate Glory in pounds, shillings and pence. But there 
was an important difference in their several relations to the 
National Government at home. The French Company was flttotou 
a perpetual tax on the Exchequer: the English C'ompstny;|We 
paid money into It. Consequently there was a standing panics to 
inducement to the British Government to support the their 
Company even at some risk. In Trance the inducement Jj^rn- 
was to be deaf to the Company's appeals. Consequent!) , 
though the Indian Governors of both a light bo equally 
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enterprising, the attitude at home was more antagonitftEeTa 
enterprise in France than io England. If by any accident 
the will to back the respective Companies should become 
equalised* the present strength of the two in India was Fairly 
equal, but the French bad the advantage of the special 
prestige acquired by Dumas with the Natives: so that a 
contest would turn on the comparative ability of the homo 
governments to throw their weight into the scale. As it was 
however, the favourable inclination of the British Govern¬ 
ment was the stronger, and events proved its naval pre¬ 
ponderance to be so complete as entirely to cancel any 
advantage won by tire temporary superiority of the French 
personnel upon Indian soil 

Const ski: finally we may observe the Constitution of tbq British 
tloiji of the Company, as bearing upon the problems developed when it 
Comply k ecame PQ actual territorial Power. In India itself, the 
in Lidia. Company’s possessions were divided between three inde¬ 
pendent Presidencies, in Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
Each Presidency had its own Governor and Council, with 
its servants graded as senior and junior Merchants, and 
Writers. The salaries of alt were so low that they were in 
effect allowed to increase their incomes by unrestricted 
private trading. The governing bodies had jurisdiction 
within their own areas; but whatever lands they held, they 
held as tenants of the Country Powers. They had authority 
to raise troops, of which they maintained only a few hundreds 
until the practice of raising and training regiments of Sepoys 
was developed; and their chief settlements were fortified; 
but none of the Carnatic ports had adequate harbourage 
for shelter when the monsoons set in. 

ILvraeiua- The power however of the authorities in India was 
siiiuhori of modified by that of the superior authorities at home. 
ihe E. I.C, \yhcn twelve months was about the least time that could 
pass between the sending of a dispatch and the receipt of 
the answer thereto, it was obvious that very much must be 
left to the judgment of the authority on the spot. Yet it 
was necessary to avoid steps which would involve a grave 
risk of censure, and no line of policy could be adopted 
which would seriously subvert that laid down in instructions 
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fronrhome. Finally, it was possible for collisions to occur 
between the two governing bodies in London—the Court 
of Proprietors, consisting of all who held five hundred pounds 
worth of stock, to whom lay the final appeal, and the Court 
of Directors, elected from the Proprietors, in whose hands 
was the general management ; to which possibility may be 
added that of Parliamentary pressure, whenever questions 
could be raised as to the scope of the Company's Charter* 
and the legitimacy of introducing modification therein* 
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CHAPTER V 


RULERS AND SUBJECTS 

HP HE direct contest between French and British in India 
began in the fifth decade of the eighteenth century. 
A hundred years before* all Hindostan—from the Indus to 
the Brahmaputra, from the Himalayas to the Nerbadda—- 
had for some time acknowledged one sovereign. South of 
the Nerbadda, though the great kingdom of Ahmednagar 
was in its last throes, Bijapur and Golconda still maintained 
independence. Between 1640 and r 700, for the most part 
in the long reign of Aurangdb, all three bowed to the yoke 
of the Mogul: but during the same period, Stvaji made his 
Marathas dc facto lords over great part of the Dekhan. 
Distrihu* At the end of the next forty years, die Mogul was reigning 
at Delhi by Permission of Nadir Shah the Persian : the 
Powers,' governor of Oudh called himself the Mogul’s Wazir, but 
was independent; the governor of Bengal and Be bar was 
equally independent: the Marat has had extended their rule 
over so much of Hindostan as lay between the Chambal, 
the Jamna, and the Nerbadda; as well as over parts of the 
Dekhan. Over the rest of the Dekhan the Nizam held 
sway, with the barest pretence of acknowledging the over- 
lordship of Delhi, and having delegated his authority over 
the Carnatic to a loyal Nawab of his own choosing, 
i lie Panjab was a hunting ground for Afghan Invaders: 
Rajputana, a collection of principalities where no strong 
hand filled, and the chiefs had long unlearnt any hut the 
most primitive arts of government And upon the sea 
coast, or cm a great estuary, here and there was a petty 
colony of European traders, French or British or Dutch ; 
owning two or three forts and a few companies of drilled 
white men. 

& 
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the last century there was no respect in which Character 
l progressed, Jn the Dekhan the rule of the Mogul qJ^. |P . 
governors was no whit better than that of the royal lines of me nt since 
Bijapur and Golconda, The Marathas were as rapacious as .Anran^ 
the Mussulman Lords, more blood-thirsty and restless, even 2,b * 
less vexed with theories about the good of the governed. 

The Provincial Governors of the Empire were concerned in 
establishing their own power and independence. Before the 
disintegration set in, Aurangzib had deserted the comparatively 
liberal policy of his predecessors. In those years, every 
reproach that could be urged against the Mogul government 
became intensified ; and history gives no sign that there was 
anywhere existing either the will or the capacity to reoiganise 
order out of the growing chaos. 

Immense progress had been made under the wise sway of 
Akbar; but it had been his task to introduce order and 
system where they had never yet prevailed, at the same time 
thnt he was establishing a new dynasty. No great positive 
prosperity could therefore be reached. The way was made 
ready by him for his son and grandson, and it is oply 
natural that, by common consent, the most prosperous period 
of Hindustan was in the reign of Shah Jehan. When 
Aurangrib seated himself upon his father's throne, there arrived 
at the court of the old Mogul a French Physician, Francois Franks 
Bernier, who left to posterity sundry vivid descriptions of Bernier, 
men, ^manners, and events in India as he saw them with keen 
observant eyes and an honest, intelligent brain. Prom him 
we may learn what the Mogul Empire was capable of at its 
normal best—that is, when not under the control of that 
rare creation, a despot who was at once an idealist and a 
practical man—the best that could be provided except by 
an Akbar succeeding an Akbar; the best that could be 
maintained even for a short, time, under any system of 
Oriental despotism. 

The earliest records of Greeks and Homans assume the European 
conception or idea of a State, a Body Politic; a systenuatic conceph^n 
relation between the grades of society; a unity pervading 
each particular society and distinguishing it from others. 

This conception permeates all the peoples of Europe. If 
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one State conquers another, the citizens of the conquered 
State sooner or later become citizens of the conquering one. 
The ruling and privileged classes always recognise that the 
State as a whole has claims upon their individual services, 
and that they have some sort of obligations towards the 
classes below therm The normal condition of affairs is an 
organised government which recognises and enforces in a 
general way the right to protection of life and property, and 
it is the business of the sovereign power to ensure these 
things in some degree. There are in every State intervals of 
anarchy, when every man lives by the strength of his own 
arm and the wiliness of his own brain; but these intervals 
are abnormal. Hence there is a general encouragement to 
industry r the private citizen can count, at least up to a 
certain point, on enjoyjng the fruits of his labours, and 
profiting by his accumulations and thrift. The theory is that 
the State is organised for the common benefit of all its 
constituent members, though some may claim a larger shore 
than others in that benefit. 

No sndi In India, however, this idea of the State was practically 
conception non-existent. The object of Government was to extract 
in India, f rom country the largest amount of revenue for the 
governing members; and to maintain at disposal a mass of 
troops which could prevent rebellion, and extend dominion, 
■fke ^very monarch was constantly occupied either in making 
Oriental war on his neighbours, to exact tribute or capture their 
System, th rones, or in defending his own throne against foreign 
aggressors or rebels within the borders. The -Empire was 
parcelled out: into Provinces of whose rulers two things were 
expected—that they would march troops in the Mogul's 
service, and that they would produce funds for the Mogul’s 
treasury. The Provinces were sub-divided into districts 
whose rulers owed a like responsibility to the Provincial 
Governors. Rules and regulations of procedure were laid 
down, on which was based the calculation of the amount 
which was required to be produced; but so long as that 
amount was forthcoming, the roan at the top cared very 
little how tar his subordinates kept to the rules in producing 
it. The district officer saw that the local magnate provided 
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the assessment required* and as much more as 
he could see his way to extract The local magnate exacted 
of course from the populace as much as would satisfy the 
district officer: but there was practically no check on 
additional extortions; since there was no real means of 
appeal to a higher power, no court before which misrule 
could be challenged. Industry became absurd* when the Defective 
possession of savings in any form was simply an incitement J wticc * 
to extortion; justice was a mere travesty when its appointed 
administrators gave their awards in accordance with the size 
of the dmcmrs offered by the respective litigants. 

Good governors were of course to be found as well as bad, 
and the good governor would at any rate seek to appoint 
subordinates of Comparatively high character; but the system 
offered no security. A' vigorous expression of public opinion 
and a high individual sense of public spirit might at times 
and In places counteract the strong temptations to venality 
and indifference; but public spirit was rare and public 
opinion was voiceless. 

In Europe, public spirit is engendered by ideas of family Absence-df 
honour and by service traditions. 

In the one case a certain standard is maintained because 
by falling utterly below it a man loses social caste ■ in the 
other, it "is maintained b y esp rit de corps* But India was the 
laud of adventurers. Power was the reward of the daring 
swordsman or the craity intriguer, whose antecedents were 
no bar to success. Marty a governor had commenced his, 
career as a slave. Such men had no traditions to live up 
to. They fought for their own hand, and when they acquired 
power* used it for their own immediate gratification, knowing 
the uncertainty of the tenure under which they held it 

The keynote of the whole system is Instability, In inability 
Europe, every 1 reigning dynasty ruled in virtue of descent ® f ^ veni ' 
more or less direct from ancient princes: the Moguls in 
India dated no further back than the rtign of our Henry 
VIII. The Individual monarch secured himself on the 
throne usually at the cost of a war with one or another of 
his brothers, and possibly with his ow n father. He held it 
with a consciousness that as soon as his sons were grown 
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' ' i’P» be might have to fight them for it in turn. He lived 
of necessity in an atmosphere of suspicion. Jehangir 

intrigued against Akbar, Shah Johan was in arms against 
Jehangir, Aurangzib deposed Shah Jehan j and Ms own 
latter days were a burden to him by reason of his perpetual 
suspicions of his own sons. Yet the circumstances, from 
the accession of Akbar to the death of An rang sib a hundred 
and fifty years later, were extraordinarily favourable; in¬ 
asmuch as there were but four reigns covering the whole 
period; and it might generally be said that the longer a 
monarch occupied the throne the firmer grew his sent. 

(Vtsition Still more uncertain was the position of the Omrahs, the 
oham- Mussulman lords and officers. Their functions were not 
Indian hereditary, but terminable simply at the royal pleasure. 

Nobility. Their possessions were granted as from the Mogul, and 
might be renewed by him at will. It was only when the 
Empire was already breaking up that they began to found 
families. After the Mogul family, there was no Mussulman 
house of front rank in India whose rise was not subsequent 
to the death of Aurangzib, except that of Haidarabad: 
founded by the Nizaavul-Mulk, himself a distirguishev! 
officer of Aurangzib, who established his family because he 
outlived his master by forty years. Had he died twenty or 
even ten years earlier, the Dekhan would have passed into 
other hands. In short, before the eighteenth century no 
Mussulman Mouse could be sairl to exist. Akbar in his 
boyhood had a great minister, Jlairanj; and Bairam's son 
became one of his greatest generals ; hut even that was 
exceptional. 

Insecurity Hereditary position did indeed belong to the Rajput 
perty' r chicfs ? who traced their genealogies to remote antiquity. 
There were even Mussulman princes as at Bhopal, whose 
dynasjips were continuous; but ip almost all cases, their 
power was local, limited, and maintained because it was so. 
The Rajas of Jodpur and Jeipur and Udaipur were usually 
prominent men, sometimes trusted officers of the Empire; 
but their dominions were all in the comparatively barren 
regions of Rajputana. Briefly, heredity in the possession of 
property applied with effect only to small estates, and did 
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practical confiscation by higher powers, though it gave the 
chief or the village community a degree of protection as 
against neighbours of the same status: while the accumula¬ 
tion of personal wealth in the form of portable properly 
merely provided a magnet attracting the greed of officials, 
who had achieved their own position mainly by making it 
worth the while of their superiors to appoint them. 

Under such conditions no very high pitch of prosperity 
could well be attained. Wealth could only accumulate in 
the hands of the few nobles who had strength and wit to 
keep it by force. The Court was magnificent beyond 
European parallel; but there the splendour ended. There 
were glorious buildings at Delhi and Agra ; but apart from 
mosques and palaces, these cities were constructed more as 
if intended to be temporary camps than anything else. The 
Moguls raised monumental structures, they made some great 
roads and canals. But this had more to do with making 
tnlngs pleasant For themselves and thdr entourage, than with 
thought for the public good The works were constructed 
hy the f orced labour of the peasantry in the districts selected 
for Imperial residence. And it is to he remarked that 
wherever the Mogul was In person, there 'also was a 
largo army, with innumerable camp-followers. As the great 
Court moved from spot to spot in its leisurely progresses, the 
populace was subjected to constant and heavy contributions. 
The emperors were in the habit ol holding audiences lot 
dispensing justice, and they enjoyed the rdle —~which indeed 
they filled with credit—of (l protectors of the poor” in a 
strictly personal capacity; hut one cadi or magistrate could 
accomplish more injustice in a day than the Mogul could 
remedy in a week. When the ordinary channels of the law 
were hopelessly polluted, and no effort was made to^eanse 
them, the beneficent decisions in occasional cases were very 
inefficient antidote. The high standard set by Akbar hi usdf 
and the men ho selected was not maintained even by hii two 
immediate successors, as was testified by Sir Thomas Roc in 
fehangtr’s time, and by Bernier in the last days of Shah 
Johan, When the ruler never hesitated to make away with 
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y jj^conVeifieBt person, human Life was likely tn be^ 
cheap; when he could transfer any subjects properly to his 
own coffers without ^caudal, respect for the rights of others 
was not likely to prevail in less exalted ranks. 

The The armies of the Moguls were counted in myriads; but 
soldiery, they were in fact made up in great part of very ill-disciplined 
mercenaries. Their military value was gauged—-and over¬ 
rated—by Bernier, when he said that Conde or Turenne 
with twenty-five thousand Frenchmen could shatter the 
whole power of the Empire. The support of this vast 
number of troops, of whom an immense proportion were 
mounted, was a constant drain on the resources of the 
country; and the soldiery supplemented their legitimate 
maintenance by forcible exactions. Matters became worse 
with the development of the Maratha power, whose hordes 
of light horsemen swept the country, stuffing their saddle¬ 
bags as they went, and claiming chauth from the rulers in 
addition to their other spoils, They surged northward up 
to the gates of Delhi and southward into the Carnatic; in 
self-defence, Calcutta had to construct the famous 11 -Maratha 
ditch where they passed, rapine and pillage accompanied 
them. And finally, where there were hills, there were 
fortresses, and where there were fortresses there were 
robbers. 

Condition Oppression and lawlessness were not indeed carried to 
of (fifths point at which industry perishes altogether; the same 
P TnN sort protection was extended to the trading classes as 
* was granted to Jews in Mediaeval Europe; they were a 
convenience to their masters, as long as they could pay 
ransom. But enterprise has little chance under such con¬ 
ditions; its rewards are insufficient save in the eyes of the 
few; and commerce was further hampered by the imposition 
of ir^bmeiahffe taxes, market dues, and tolls. The mass 
of l population attempted to do little more than to live 
from band to mouth, with at the most an effort to collect 
and bury in some secret place enough to provide the cost 
of marrying a daughter 

Such were the general results of Mohammedan or Maratha 
supremacy. There was no inducement to progress, except 



particular Governor happened to be endowed with 
Tingher sense of duty* or a keener perception of the sources 
of wealth* than most of his* compeers. There were such 
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exceptions, and so one district or another, one town or 
another, would flourish for a season; but there is small 
room to doubt that in respect of the prevalent conditions 
of life, India at the time when the House of Hanover 
succeeded to the throne of Great Britain was five hundred 
years behind Europe: while she showed no sign of con* 
lining within herself the germs of redemption. 

As for the little European communities, they comisted The 
practically of exiles* many of w hom never set foot again on European 
then? native shores after they had once landed in India: or, 
if they did so, found that the habits they had contracted in 
the East were not easily made compatible with Western 
social conditions. The extent to which they were cut oil' 
from European associations is not readily realised until we 
remember that a favourable voyage round the Cape rarely 
occupied much less than six months; and that something 
like a year and a half actually elapsed between the time of 
Clive's Mailing from England, and his landing at Madras, 
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CHAPTER VI 


-THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN FLENCH AND 
BRITISH 

{Map III) 

A BOUT the time when Nadir Shah was sacking Delhi, The 
Robert Walpole in England was lamenting the violent 
outburst of public feeling which plunged the country into a contest, 
struggle with Spain. That Spanish war was in a way the 
beginning of the fierce contest for dominion beyond the seas, $ 

which terminated after a complete triumph of the British in 
the Peace of 1:763, Commercial rivalry with Spain in the 
South beas, colonial rivalry with the French in North America, 
and commercial rivalry with the French in India, induced 
wars which by sea, or on the American continent, or in India, 
continued practically without an interval for twenty four years 
and ended by giving Britain the complete dominion of the 
ocean, and expelling the French m a Power from America 
and India alike. 

When Walpole went to war with Spain very much against Summary 
his own will, the presumption was strong that sooner or later hU** 
France would throw her weight into the scale along with the s 
sister Bourbon Monarchy. A secret treaty for the aggrandise¬ 
ment of the Bourbon houses was in existence ; and it was the 
English minister’s firm conviction that the combined fleets of 
France and Spain would prove too strong for that of England. 

But war, declared against Spain in 1739, was not formally 
declared with France until *7447 in *746 Great Britain was 
finally freed from the haunting spectre of civil strife which 
had vexed her statesmen ever since the expulsion of James 
IL f by the collapse of the last Jacobite rising; and when a 


general peace was concluded in 1748, she liad definitely 
succeeded in holding her own, though no settlement was 
reached of the questions which had been the ostensible 
causes of the conflagration. The struggle was renewed in 
1756, when the British under the guiding genius of the 
elder Pitt developed an overwhelming naval supremacy which 
paralysed the resistance of the French in lands which could 
only receive reinforcements by sea. Had Britons and French 
in India been left to tight their quarrels out between then)’ 
selves, it is at least possible that French, not British, would 
have become the arbiters of India, But they were not left 
to themselves; their battles were fought at Qui heron and 
Quebec as well as at Trichinopoli and Wandewash; and 
afterwards France was never able to place a rival armament 
id India, 

Prospects At the time, however, when the challenge was planned, 
s rujLdf^ ^ c ^ anctS °f die issue were extremely doubtful. Had 
,glL ' France pursued in the first war, or had Pitt failed to pursue 
in the second, a vigorous naval policy, the position of affairs 
might very possibly have been reversed. As it turned out 
it is hardly too much to say that the British entered upon 
the inheritance which Duple!x prepared. 

DupleU Hi. Dujflrix had been for some years at Chandernagat on 
dicry fc ^ e HugH then he was appointed to the leading post of 
Governor of Pondichery in succession to Dumas, There he 
arrived in 1741* About the time ivhen he was leaving 
Bengal, Ali Vardi Khan, previously Governor of Betiar, had 
intrigued himself into the position of Nawab of Behar and 
Bengal. In the Carnatic Dupletx found a new Nawab, 
Anwar-ud’din, only just appointed by the Nlxairi, to the 
exclusion of a family which had held the office for thirty 
years, A year or two earlier, Nadir Shah had sacked the 
home oF the Padishah him self. The instability of Oriental 
dynasties, in short, had only just been emphatically and 
variously illustrated, and the already immense age of the 
Nizam pointed to a prospect of its further illustration in the 
immediate future, 

schrmlof ^ enGe two P resente d themselves to the mind of 

5 Dnpleix. 'Eupteix close association. If the Europeans gave their 
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r;;t<:-doing it they could make .themselves the deter- 
rrurd^g^lactor in the rivalries of natives; if the 1' tench got 
rid of the English they could secure that position for them- 
selves, and if they worked skilfully for that position they 
would be able to get rid of the English, Further, although 
in the held Duplex was not adapted far soldiering, he had an 
intelligent perception of sundry military principles whereby 
he formulated the law that the kind of discipline prevailing in 
the levies of native princes was of very little value against 
the kind of discipline which prevails among the most in¬ 
adequate European troops, while the European discipline 
could be imparted to native troops by European officers. 

In 1744 France and Great Britain went to wfcr; but the Check y> 
French and British East India Companies* Directors at home {J«g, T ' l,sb 
were thinking about dividends, not politics, and instructed 
their officials in India to maintain friendly relations. Their 
officials in India saw matters in a different light. Governor 
Morse at Madras, and Governor Dupleix at Fondichery, each 
meant to use the opportunity for a blow- at his commercial 
rivals. Dupleix, however, had laid his plans: Morse had 
not. The British at the outset found their intention of 
marching on Pondichery frustrated by a warning from the 
Nawab that they would move at their peril; nor had it 
occurred to any one that such a threat could possibly be 
defied, Dupleix had taken time by the forelock, and secured 
the condescending protection of Anwar-ud din till he himself 
should be ready to strike, 

This, however, was a merely precautionary move. At I-a Bour- 
that time, the islands of the Mauritius were a French Naval dfJTina ‘ 5, 
station. The Commander there was La Bourdonnais, a man 
of great ability and energy. Dupleix had been for some time 
in communication with him, when an English squadron under 
Peyton appeared before Pondichery, prepared to ignore— 
from the sea—the Nawab^s prohibition of hostilities. But 
Peyton had hardly arrived when La Bourdonnais also came 
on the scene of action with ships and troops. Peyton found 
himself obliged to withdraw. La Bourdonnais sailed for 
Madras; the Governor made a vain appeal to the Nawab 
for the protection previously extended to the French; there 
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lC was no force in the place to resist La Bourdonnais, and in 
captures September 1746, after a short bombardment, Madras stir- 
UAdr^ renc ^ re j The Admiral bad promised that the town should 
be restored on payment of a ransom ; but Dtiplfcbc repudi¬ 
ated the terms, declaring that La Bourdonnais had acted 
without authority, There was a hot altercation, but Dupleix 
was in the stronger position: and La Bourdon nais's ships 
were not in a condition to await the approaching monsoon* 
He had to withdraw, leaving some troops, to the Mauritius— 
whence he was almost immediately recalled, to be thrown 
into prison by way of encouragement—and Dupldx took 
possession of Madras, explaining Vo the Nnwab that tills 
was merely a preliminary to handing it over to him. 

It was not long, however, before Amvar-ud-din. came to 
the conclusion that the presumptuous Frenchman meant 
to keep Madras himself; whereupon he sent his. son at 
the head of some ten thousand men to compel obedience. 
Duplcix Then Dupteix put his theory to the test, The garrison, 
defeats the numbering not more than five hundred men, sallied out 
“against the Nawabfe troops, and routed them. Reinforce- 
“ inentSj consisting of two hundred and thirty Europeans, 
and seven hundred sepoys—-natives drilled on the European 
inode!, and under European officers—were on their way 
to Madras, and again scattered the native levies. Quite 
suddenly it was revealed that odds of twenty to one were 
by no means sufficient to ensure victory against Europeans 
and sepoys in combination. 

Defence of Madras had fallen, and its English, occupants had been 
Fort St paraded through Pondtchery as prisoners of war, but Fort 
DaVld .,St David, a hundred miles to the south, Tvas standing. 
Two attempts to capture it were, however, repelled, and the 
appearance of a small British squadron under Griffin sufficed 
to check active hostilities without enabling the British to 
assume the offensive. In June of the following year {174S) 
the attack on Fort St David was vigorously renewed, but 
triumphantly repelled by Major Stringer Lawrence who had 
recently taken over the command. In August a considerable 
fleet from England commanded by Boxcawen appeared off 
Pondichery, and the French port was besieged, The siege 
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managed, and the defence brilliantly conducted. Defence 
ifty days, Boseawen was obliged to withdraw by the.o* Fomii* 
approach oi the monsoon ™ for the harbourage on the 
Coromandel coast was quite inadequate under those con¬ 
ditions. The raising of the siege was a triumph for the 
French, whose military prestige was now incomparably 
higher than that of their rivals and their interest at the 
Nawab's court proportionately stronger: and the news of 
the Peace of Aix-Ja-Chapelle prevented the return of Peace of 
Boscawen when the monsoons should be 4ver, Aj*: 4 - 

Qne result of the treaty however, was not to DupleiX'S and* re- Cj 
taste. In the course of the war, the British in America sfcumtion 
had taken Louisburg on the St J ^wrence from the French; °J c f n ' 
and 1 Htp.leix had to give up Madras in India in return ^ sts ‘ 
for the.restoration of Lou is burg in Canada. 

There was peace between France and England, and the 
two Companies were no longer at liberty to make war' on 
cacti other; both however, were bent on carrying on the 
struggle, and a means of doing so was promptly discovered. 

But while the British waited upon fortune, Dupleix created 
hif own opportunity. 

Amvnr-ud-din had been, as we have observed, appointed &!vai 
Nawab of the Carnatic by the Nizam in 1740 is displacing a 
family which, in the person of S&dutulk, had begun to rule Kawab- 
in 1710. Sadutulla had been succeeded in 1733 by his ship* 
nephew Dost Ali; both had been good and popular 
governors and the Nizam had not found it convenient 
to interfere, A few years later, the Marathas raided the 
Carnatic in Force: Dost Ali was killed. His son, Safdar Ali, 
in turn was proclaimed Nawab, He had two brothers-in- 
law : one Chanda Sahib, who was able, popular, and bore a 
very high character. With the connivance of Safdar AU, who 
feared Chanda Sahib as a possible rival, the Marathas attacked 
and captured the latter and carried him off to Satara, where 
they held him to ransom, He however, in anticipation of 
disturbed times, bad already placed his family in charge of 
.Dumas at Pondichery ; a confidence of which, as we have 
sden, the Governor had shown himself thoroughly worthy. 

Then Safdar Ali bad been assassinated by the other brother- 




strong hand; Anwar-ud-din was appointed Governor, and 
Guardian of Safdar Ah 3 s young son, and on the bo/s death 
shortly after was formally made Nawab. 

Thus, when the war between French and English formally 
Dupklx terminated in 1748, Chanda Sahib represented the family of 
an t Sadutdk, which had during its power endeared itself to the 
^SahhT population. He himself was deservedly a favourite with them: 
but he was a prisoner at Satara. Anwar-ud-din was an old 
and fairly capable soldier, but was disliked both personally 
and as a suppknter of the popular house. Chanda Sahib 
was bound by strong ties to the French. Dupieix con¬ 
ceived the idea of obtaining the release of Chanda Sahib 
and establishing him on the throne of the Carnatic: and 
as the first step, provided a ransom sufficient to satisfy the 
Marathas. 

King-making in the Carnatic was the scheme by which 
Dupieix intended to accomplish his purposes; but circnm- 
Rival stances enlarged the scope of his operations. Just at this 
claimants time t j ie Nhcam’Asaf Jah himself died; whereupon the 
succession was immediately seized by his son Nash Jang, 

* ship, and claimed by a grandson Muzaffer Jang : who affirmed that 
the Mogul himself had made the appointment. It was 
natural that the two claimants, Mutaffar Jang, and Chanda 
Sahib, should make common cause against the de facto 
Nizam, and Nawab, while Dupieix could support them under 
colour of loyalty to the Imperial Power. MuEaflar Jang 
and Chanda Sahib marched into the Carnatic, accompanied 
by a contingent of French and Sepoys under the able French 
general Bussy* Anwar-ud-din was defeated and slain at 
Ambufuly i749), while his son Mohammed Ali escaped 
to Trichinopoli; Bussy and his contingent having rendered 
invaluable service in the fight. 

Blunders Meantime the British had been wasting their energies in 
of die a futile and aimless attempt to restore the incompetent ex- 
British. Q f the iittie jvtaratha principality of Tanjur, in the 

place of his brother the reigning Raja. The attempt failed, 
and the Company gained nothing but the cession of the 
fort of Devikuta, Nor could they rise to the occasion when 
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^t'hEkjtjfeeessful move- of Dupleix ought to have opened their 
eyes to the necessity for prompt and energetic action. They 
allowed the fleet and most of ■ the land forces to depart for 
England; and, in response to Mohammed Ah’s appeal for 
their assistance sent him a hundred and twenty men, 

Pupleix saw that the course for his candidates for office 
to follow was the immediate and complete suppression of,, 
Mohammed Ali; winch would then enable them to con¬ 
centrate against Nash Jang, But Chanda Sahib wasted 
time in a prolonged attack on Tanjur: so that before he 
could move on Tnchmopoli, Nadir Jang had himself ap¬ 
peared in the Carnatic with a vast army, joined by a British 
contingent from Madras under Major Lawrence* As the 
result of an engagement, Mumffar Jang fell into his uncle's 
hands and Chaida Sahib had to fall back on Pondichery. 

The resourceful Frenchman however, at once opened Triumph 
negotiations with Nash Jang, in the course of which he dts- p 

covered that several of the chiefs were ill-affected towards 
him. With them he immediately began to intrigue; and 
while Nash Jang lay idle at Arcot, made a dash at Masuli- 
patam which was captured, attacked Mohammed Ali and put 
him to flight, and seized the strong fort of Jinji, Nasir Jang 
was now disposed to revert to Dupleix's terms, which in¬ 
volved the liberation of Muzaflar Jang and the recognition of 
Chanda Sahib as Nawab of the Carnatic : but an engagement 
was brought on by the French force marching from Jinji, 
which was unaware that the treaty had been actually ratified: 

Nash Jang was assassinated on the field of battle : and 
Muzaflar Jang was again hailed as Nizam, 

This took place in December 1749* The result was that 
Du pie lx’s candidates now appeared to be completely masters 
of the Dekban and the Carnatic, land he himself received the 
official Nawabship from the Mogul, Nor was the position 
materially affected by the death of Muzaffar Jang m Jan. 

3750 in a skirmish with rebels 011 his way back to Haidara* 
bad: for Bossy who was with him, secured the succession to 
his own nominee, Salabat Jang, whom he accompanied to the 
Capital. 

With his instinctive appreciation of the effects of display 
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'TV' VVn Oriental minds, Duplebt set up a pillar near the . 

where Nadir Jang fell recording his own $o nes, and named 
the place Dupleix-Fdtehabad—the city of the \ictory ol 

The turn Mohammed AH however, was again holding Ti ichmopoh, 

of theUd^ Chanda Sahib marched against him early in 1751- But 
the tide of Dupleitfs success had now reached its highest 

new Governor, Mr Saunders, had recently arrived at 
Madras, who was alive to the immense need of vigorous 
counteraction to the French, He dispatched reinforce¬ 
ments to the force at Trkhinopoli; but, • *M was of more 
importance, he gave an independent command to Robert 

Clive, . . ■ , 

Kobe it The founder of our Indian Empire was now m his twenty 
Clive. sixth year, He had arrived at Madras in the capacity of a 
« writer' 1 —;U\ a junior clerk in the employ of the East India 
Company—at the age of nineteen. At the first outbreak 
of hostilities, he had volunteered ; when Madras fell, he 
escaped to Fort St David, in the defence of which, as well as 
in the operations against Tanjur, he had shown conspicuou r 
bravery and coolness; and was allowed to exchange his 
writership for a commission in the Company's service. Now 
his opportunity had come* He pointed out to Saunders that 
a direct relief of TrichmopoH would be vain, but that a 
diversion might be effected by a blow at Arcot, the Nawab s 
capital Desperately audacious as the scheme was, Saunders 
resolved to take the risk. With eight officers, only two of 
Capture of whom had been in action before, two hundred British 
A1 cot, and three hundred Sepoys, Chve started on his 

perilous expedition. So suddenly was the blow conceived, 
so swiftly executed, that on his arrival at Arcot the garrison 
war, seized with panic and evacuated the fort without a 

blow* . , . 

The young commander made instant preparations to stand 

a sie"e. The fugitive garrison, far more numerous than his 
own little force, rallied and encamped close by, Clive again 
surprised them in a night attack, slew large numbers of them, 
and withdrew without loss. 


■*^57-^ 
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'specific object wan perfectly attained. Chanda Sahib jDefcjfe of 
at Trichinbpoli immediately divided his forces, (thereby ^ rcc,t - 
a Wording considerable relief to the beleaguered troops), in 
order to send four thousand of them to recover Arcot 
These with other detachments collected by the way—in¬ 
cluding a small body of French from Poudichevy—formed 
an investing army of ten thousand men; with Chanda 
Sahib's son Raja Sahib in command. For fifty days, Clive 
with his little force, already much reduced, held the feeble 
fortifications of Arcot The fame of the bold defence 
spread: the native chiefs began to revise their estimates of 
British enterprise and valour, hitherto painfully low* The 
sepoys in the little garrison shewed their devotion by offer¬ 
ing to Hvo on the water used for boiling the rice in order 
that the grain might be reserved for the Europeans, Raja 
Sahib, fearing that relief might come; resolved to storm the 
place: but Clive was ready. The desperate valour and 
activity of the besieged completely foiled the besiegers 
after a hot contest. The siege was raised and Raja 
Sahib retired. Clive sallied forth and again defeated him 
at Ami, and yet again, having been at last joined by 
considerable reinforcement9 and by a band of Maraibas, 
at Kaveripak: presently thereafter raising Duplefx-Fatehabad 
to the ground. 

The defence of Arcot (1751) was the turn of the tide, 

The prestige which had hitherto accompanied the French 
arms was now matched if not excelled by that of the British. 

A new and brilliant leader had suddenly come to the front, 
and Stringer Lawrence was just returned to the scene of 
action* The very able French commander, Bussy, was at 
Halqaradad; in the Carnatic, Law of Laurcston (of an 
exiled Scottish he vise)—an admirable subordinate but an 
incapable chief-—was with Chanda Sahib’s forces, 

Lawrence and Clive proceeded against the investing army 
before Trichmopoli, where Mohammed Ali had purchased by 
promises a very unsubstantial assistance from Moran Rao, 
the Maratha chief of Guti, and from the Raja—or rather the ■-mtttuU* 
regent~of Mysore* Tri chi no poll was relieved : Law with his Tridu- 
nrmy and Chanda Sahib’s were maneuvered into an impossible m ^° * 


!mi*> 
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"position, and competed to surrender ; and Chanda Sahib 
himself was murdered, If Bussy had secured the Nimro, 
Mohammed All, the British protcgd, was at any rate Nawab 
of the Carnatic (June 1752)* 

Suptr- Dupleix however, continued to display an astonishingly 
kaiion of res ourccful activity in carrying on the conte.st: nor whs it 
DupJci)c, family the British, but they of his own household, that 
destroyed him- His imperial schemes awakened no responsive 
ardour in the breasts of directors at home; but for his 
enormous personal outlay in giving them effect, they would 
have broken down long before for want of financial support. 
The French East India Company resolved to supersede the 
too enterprising Governor, who returned home in X754 to 
meet with nothing but insult and spoliation; leaving a safe 
commercial gentleman in charge at Pondichery* Both Clive 
and Lawrence returned to England. The two Companies 
agreed to interfere no more with native politics. Despite 
these amicable arrangements* the declaration of war between 
Britain and France in 1756 caused the renewal of active 
hostilities to India in x 758: and in the meantime various 
events had taken place which were not without influence on 
the course of the List struggle. 

B^syat Salabat Jang, the last Nizam placed on the throne by the 
Haidars j_ um 0 f fortune^ wheel, had retired to Haidarabad in the spring 
bAd ' of T7 $ tj Eussy had gone with him. The succession 
was of course disputed by a brother, who bribed the Peshwa 
(now definitely supreme in the Maratha confederacy) and the 
Bhonsla to attack the Nizam ; but Bossy's military skill, his 
troops, and his artillery, played havoc with the invaders, who 
were finally conciliated by a cession of territory. Shortly 
afterwards, a similar cession—that of the Northern Sarkars 
or Circars, a large and rich district— was made to Bussy 
himself for the maintenance of his forces. In 1755, the 
Nizam made an expedition to the south against Morari Rao 
and the Mysore Raja, in which Bussy again illustrated the 
invincible superiority of European methods in the field. 
Attempts were made to upset his influence, but they were 
foiled, and in 1757 he was still supreme at Haidarabad. But 
in 1757, Olye also was back in India ; not in Madras, but 
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; dccupi<^ with the conquest of Bengal* w hich placed new and 
immense resources in the hands of the British Company. 

It was genera]ly understood in 1756 that war was soon to Renewal 
he expected in Europe, and the attitude the Companies 
would adopt towards each other in India was uncertain, 
dire, returning to India after a visit to England where he 
had been very warmly received, intended himself and was 
intended by the Directors in London, to take active measures 
for counteracting Bussy at Haidarabad, but found himself 
precluded from so doing by the convention between the 
Governors in the Carnatic Having first, with the aid of 
Admiral Watson, suppressed a piratical chief named Augna, 
at Geriah on the west coast, lie was at the end of the year 
dispatched to Bengal on account of the proceedings of the 
Nawab of that province. During previous disturbances, 
Calcutta and Chandemagar had abstained from hostilities, 
but on the news arriving (17 5 7 ) that war had been declared, 

Clive at once seized the, French settlement Bussy was 
not disposed to weaken his grip on Haidarabad in order 
to contest the position in Bengal : and hostilities in the 
south only reached an acute stage with the arrival of 

The chances of the French b India depended on two The last 
things—persistence in the policy of Dupleix, and support p iafie ' 
from France on a scale equal to that given to the British by 
the home authorities. But Laliy was ordered to leave the 
native courts alone, confining himself to direct contest with 
the British ; while the inauguration of Pitt’s aggressive naval 
policy very soon ensured full occupation in the ’West, for any 
ships that could make their way out of I rench ports ; t rance 
was not willing, and lacked the power if she had been willing, 
to do more than let the forces actually in India win if they 
could. The opposed forces on Ihe spot at the beginning of 
jeB 5 8 were not unequal; but the French were fighting m 
isolation, the British with almost unlimited reserves from 
England to bring up if required ; and time after time the 
French operations were baffled by the appearance of an 
unopposed British squadron. _ , T tl 

/ Tally arrived in India at the end of April 1758- An Lully. 
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Irish it? an; horn in exile, the son <>f one of the valiant de¬ 
fenders. of Limerick, he had served brilliantly in the armies 
of France. But his valour in the field was counterbalanced 
by a disposition so overbearing and tactless that his officers 
could hardly keep on terms with him. Many of them were 
in a habitual state of practical if not technical mutiny, and 
the Natives were enraged by his total disregard for the senti¬ 
ments prejudices and principles which were a part of their 
being. The labour and the supplies readily provided for tins 
diplomatic Dupleix were grudgingly and with every possible 
evasion anti delay extracted by Tally. 

Yet he began successfully enough with an attack on Fort 
Sl David; which should have been able to hold out in¬ 
ch: finitely, but surrendered, within a month. He could not 
however, get money from the civil authorities at Pondichery; 
80 attempted to acquire the sinews of war by compelling the 
Kaja of Fanjur to pay moneys due, The Raja resisted j 
was on the verge of capturing the town and burning bis 
; ^ch'dge in doing so, when a British squadron appeared 
off Karikalp at the time laity's military base. He had 10 
leave Taujiu*, and hurry back to Poudiehery, while FMcbe, 
in command of the French squadron with which he had 
arrived, doc lined to do battle with the British and withdrew 
to the Mauritius. 

Lally now summoned Bussy and the troops from Haidar- 
abad and the Sark an: to his assistance, Pussy obeyed the 
order, and Iris obedience destroyed the last chance of catry¬ 
ing out the Dupleix policy, Daily laid 8| to Madras in 
December; but there was a sufficient garrison, wkh,Lawrence 
m command After two months siege, Tally was about to 
storm; when once more a British squadron appeared on the 
scenes, a panic seized Tally's troops* and he was obliged to 
retire precipitately to Pondtchery, leaving many of hi-° guns 
beb md. ( Feb. r 7 59), 

In this year, Tally paid the penalty fur withdrawing Bnssy 
from Haidarabad, and the officers and troops from the 
Sarkars, To them he might have looked for the supplies 
and the money which were not forthcoming in the Carnatic. 
Russyk influence with the Nizam amounted to very little 
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great soldi« and his forces were at a distance and Capture of 
in a subordinate position: the Sarkars, instead of feeding the • 

French, fell a prey to their opponents. The immense value ^ ot j e , 
of that district was apparent to Clive at Calcutta; and in 
spite of his seemingly precarious position there, he dispatched 
Colonel I'orde, in the autumn of 1758* witfc every available 
soldier, on an expedition against Masulipatamtrusting to 
his own prestiges and his own unmatched audacity and 
resourceful nesss to maintain his position in Bengal. Forde 
conducted his operations with brilliant success, and though 
the Nizam at last moved In support of the i H reach, Masuli- 
patam. was taken in April before he arrived. Consequc fitly 
tlm Mz am, instead of attempting force, transferred his 
alliance lo the British and made over formally to them the 
territories previously granted to Fussy. 

Meantime I.ally, with troops Tagged, half starved, and more 
than half-mutinous, was quite unable Lo operate effectively in 
the Carnatic. Here toward? the close of the year, the 
command of the British" was taken up by Colonel Eyre Ehtot 
Coote, a brilliant officer sent down from Bengal by Clive, Coot* 
who had recognised his abilities at Plassey. Coole recovered 
Waudewash, which had been occupied by the French, 
lolly's attempt to recapture it resulted in the battle of 
Wandewash (Jan. si, 1766) which was practically decisive, pm* 
Coote had under his command rather less, Dally rather more, w '■ 
thau aodo-Europeans. There was also a much larger body 
of Seyoys and Marathas present, but these took practically 
no part in the engagement. The fight was well contested 
but the British victory w&a complete. Hussy himself was 
among the prisoners, One after the other, the French posts 
fell into the hands of their rivals, Pondicbery itself was 
invested in October, and surrendered in January (1761); 
and although the trading stations were restored to the French 
as trading stations when the Peace of Paris was concluded in 
1763, they were dismantled and made permanently useless 
for military purposes. Twenty years later, in the hour of 
Britain's worst peril, it seemed for a moment possible that a 
blow might be struck for France; twenty years after that 
again the shadow of Napoleon vexed the souls of Indian 
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, -Mesmen; but the question whether France or Britain 
should dominate India ceased in actual fact to be a question 
from the hour of lolly’s final failure, 
fate of For Laliy himself, with his valour, his arrogance, and his 
J' 1 great talents, France reserved a fate appropriate to the 
successor of La Bourdonnais and Dupleix. Slandered by 
his own countrymen, he returned to Paris, to be flung into 
the Bastille, and later executed with extreme ignominy : a 
doom more shameful to France than even that of Admiral 
Byng to England, ten years before. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE CONQUEST OF BENGAL 
{Map IK) 

r T'HE war$ in which the British were engaged in Southern 
-*■ India for fifteen years, from 174O to 1761, were {^JSbnicst 
directly or indirectly waged against a rival European Power* in BengaL 
Neither British nor French had levied war directly upon any 
Native State; in form they had only lent their help to one or 
another of rival factions within a Stale, where the legitimate? , 

Sovereignty was in dispute. The primary purpose was the 
suppression of a commercial rival: the secondary purpose, 
influence at Native Courts. 

In Bengal, however, the situation from the outset was 
quite different. The commercial rivalry of French arid 
British settlements was but an accident in a greater conflict. 

The British as a grievously insulted Power attacked the 
Power which had insulted them, overthrew it in the field, 
and found themselves with no alternative — even had 
they desired one—to the substitution of their own effective 
dominion for that which they had demolished, We have 
noted already bow substantially their conquest aided them in 
the last phase of the struggle in the Carnatic ; yet in itself it 
was not part of that struggle, but was the first positive step in 
the direction not of influence but of dominion. 

Between the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion and the FosUjon of 
collision between the Bengal Court and the British, the ^ 
position of affairs in Hindustan had not materially altered 
except for an increased definiteness in the independence of 
the provinces. The Maratha chiefs who supported the 
Peshwa had marched up to the banks of the Jumna. The 
Eerar Raja, otherwise known as the Bhonsla, had penetrated 

n 
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Qudb and Bengal and threatened Calcutta, The assassina¬ 
tion of Nadir Shah had enabled Ahmed Khan, chief of the 
Abdali tribe of Afghans, to become Ahmed Shah the king of 
Kabul, and, in virtue of incursions which led to another sack¬ 
ing of Delhi, more or less the acknowledged lord of the 
Panjab and Sirhind, Safdat Ali, Waziv and Nawab of Oudh, 
had dropped the functions of Wazif and confined his energies 
to securing the practical independence of his province. Ali 
Vardi Khan had made himself Nawab of Bengal and Behar, 
and come to terms with his dangerous neighbour of Berar. No 
one in Hindustan attached political significance to the British 
and French factories at Calcutta and Chandemagar j even the 
startling developments of 1747-1751, amounting in the 
Dekhan to a revelation and a revolution, had hardly been 
recognised in their full importance when Ali Vardi Khan 
died in ic 756, and was succeeded by Ms youthful grandson, 
the incapable and unspeakable $urapud*daulah* 

The Fort William, the British settlement in Calcutta, was in 
Calcutta incompetent hands. In spite of repeated and 

' pressing advices from the Directors in London, the Governor, 
Drake, had completely neglected the defences of the fort, and 
even in immediate anticipation of a Franco-British War made 
only the most elementary provision for contingencies \ doubt¬ 
less reckoning that Fort William and Chandernagar would 
keep the peace between themselves as they had done before. 
Sumj-ud- Suraj-ud-daulah had a singularly keen scent for treasure, 
aauiah. The breath was hardly out of his grandfather's body when he 
sent from Mfirshidabad to Calcutta to demand the person 
and the property of a wealthy Hindu recently ’arrived there \ 
following this up by an order to demolish the fortifications. 
By way of reply to a remonstrance, the Nawajhv commanded 
his army to march on Calcutta. Drake and the military 
commandant stole out in boats to the British ships on the 
Hugh ; the ships dropped down the river and left the factory 
to its fate; after a brief but hopeless resistance, Fort William 
The Bteck was captured on July 21, 1756. Then ensued the ghastly 
Hole* tragedy of the Black Hole. The prisoners—a hundred and 
forty-sis of them—were thrust into a room where they had 
about two square feet apiece for standing-room, and nothing 
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grating to let in air. It was in Calcutta anti 
x st: summer. When the survivors were at lowed to 

stagger out in the morning there were one hundred and 
twenty-tlirne corpses in the chamber. 

Early in August the hideous story reached Madras. Two 
months later Clive and Admiral Watson, fresh from destroy¬ 
ing the pirate Angria, sailed for Bengal to exact restitution 
and reparation from the Nawab: on December 15 they 
came with their ten ships to Fulta on the Hugh, where 
Drake was lying. The fort of Baj-Baj was promptly cap- 
lured; on Jan, 2 the avengers were in Fort William, 
A week later the fort of Hugh was taken. The Nawab's 
troops scattered before them. Within a month the Nawab 
had collected his forces, marched on Calcutta, suffered con¬ 
siderably from an assault conducted by Clive (which was 
deprived of its full efleet and almost converted into a disaster 
by the rising of a fog), fled back to Muishidabad, and con¬ 
cluded a treaty of restitution mid compensation. 

Now Suraj-ud'daukh had been possessed with a conviction 
that the Europeans were to be utterly despised ; in the 
course of these two months that opinion had been rudely 
shattered; consequently, while he publicly cringed to Clive, 
privately be began to entreat for assistance from the French 
at Chandernagar and in the Sarkars, A combined movement 
against the British in Bengal might have very serious results; 
and the official news that war had broken out between France 
and Britain decided Clive and Watson to strike at Ohander- 
nagar forthwith. In spite of the remonstrances of the Nawab, 
they proceeded against the French settlement, capturing it 
after a gallant resistance, and securing some five hundred 
prisoners (March 23}. If Bussy in the Sarkars had been 
doubtful before whether to listen to Surayud-daulah, this 
success settled the question. Therb could be no co-opera¬ 
tion from Chandcmagar, and his troops would be of more 
use in the Dekhan, 

To decide on the course next to be followed was no easy 
matter. There were urgent reasons for withdrawing from 
Bengal and concentrating troops in the Dukhan for the 
coming struggle. But to do so would involve leaving the 
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British settlement again in the hands of the incapable Drake, 


and at the mercy of the Nawab, whose promises depended 
for their value entirely on the presence of fear, while he 
was very indignant at the disregard of his authority shewn 
in the attack on Cbandernagim How was he to be muzzled, 
so as to make the desired withdrawal of troops possible ? 

The practical answer was given by the Nawab’s own 
ministers. A monarch so bloodthirsty, so capricious, and 
so greedy, made every man's life uncertain. His commaixicr- 
Con$piracy in-chief Mir jafar, and his chief financial advisers, conceived 
Sm^pd' the iciea Df ^posing him and placing Mir Jafar on the 
ttoujah. throne with British assistance. Comiminications were 
opened between the conspirators and the British through 
the agency of the Hindu Amin Chand, popularly known 
as Omichitnd, It is commonly believed that European 
diplomacy consists largely of skilful lying; Oriental diplomacy 
may be said to discard truth altogether. The general 
principle which has guided the British in dealing with 
Orientals is that of being absolutely straightforward, standing 
fast by every pledge, and securing confidence by force of 
frankness. The only alternative course is to accept not 
the European but the Oriental standard, and act down to 
it. On this one occasion Clive adopted the latter course. 
It is not impossible to find excuse for the theory of meeting 
guile with guile and treachery with falsehood; but morally 
if cannot be justified, and its expediency is more than 
doubtful in the long run. Sometimes, however, it is a policy 
which succeeds. 

amfBT k 11 s,lcctedcd now - In tllft «arty stages of the intrigue, 
Treaties. w;ls onl 5 ' s ° f «* «Ued into play that the British maintained 
m their correspondence with the Nawab an air of unsuspect¬ 
ing friendliness, while they were as a matter of fact arranging 
with his courtiers for his overthrow. The huge act of 
deception was perpetrated in dealing with Omichund. 
When the crafty Hindu had all the threads of the plot in 
his hands—when it was in his power to shatter the whole 
scheme by a word to Suraj-ud-datilah—he suddenly put 
forward the most extravagant demands as the price of silence, 
requiring their embodiment in the treaty to be drawn up 
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JjjLufc British and Mir Jafar. To refuse meant ruin : 
t&'sUtSnit to so vast a levy of blackmail—considerably over 
a quarter of a million sterling-seemed preposterous. 1 be 
Calcutta Council accepted Clive's method ol solution. 1 t ,o 
copies of the treaty were made, one of which, written on 
red paper, contained Omichund’s clauses: the other copy 
omitted them. The red treaty only, signed by the niem . 
of Council, was shown to the Bengali who did not know 
that one signature, that of Admiral Watson, bad been de¬ 
liberately forged on his refusal to set his hand to the fraud. 

The other parties to the contract signed the ’ft hits Treaty 
/May 19), the Mussulmans swearing on the Koran to oc 

faithful. Omichund was satified. . ~ Mia >hc cmre 

Then Clive's tone to the Nawab changed, wrote 

setting forth the British complaints, and announced that he 
was coming with his men to Murshidabad to take the optmoh 
of the Navrab’s council or Durbar thereon. After which virtual 
declaration of war, the Nawab with his army “ d down ‘ 
wards and Clive with his army upwards towards 1 — 

Clive’s letter was despatched on June 13, and he com¬ 
menced his march the same day with his whole force—1,100 
Europeans, double that number of sepoys, and ten guns. U 
the 18th, Katwa, with a fort and granary, was reached and 
seized. Then came a pause. There were rumours of Mir 
Jafar’s defection. The monsoon set m stormily. Advance 
meant triumph or annihilation. Retreat meant «dlapse. 

There remained the alternative of entrenching at Katwa, 
and negotiating with the Marathas—with a risk of Bussy _ 
intervening. Clive hesitated for long. On the a 1 st he Clive s 
called a Council of War, and announced that his own vote Councll 
was against advancing. Eleven of the council supported of Wn , 
him: seven, headed by Eyre Coote, voted against hm 
Clive retired, and spent an hour by himself 4 e !%| n g 
solitude. The promptings of audacity gamed the d y. 

He returned to camp, and simply announced that the 
advance would be renewed next morning. 

A Stream lay on the British front which was crossed at an 
early hour. Messages, reassuring but not convincing came W,Ut 
fr 0m Mir Jafar. The army went forward, reaching Plassey 
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' Vhen th ° PreSen<:e iM the 

dTscov^d «?J enemy opposed to be some mil® off/S 
mscOTued. The Bmtsh, who had had a drenching and 

wid H g ^ b > v ^ed as best they might in a "rove 
W.th the early dawn Clive drew ap his men ; EuropeSl 
the centre, sepoys on the wings. Facing these Si 
thousand men j of these fifty thousand, how many were -mine 
o fight, how many to desert, how many to st y °2 
wait on events, no one knew. y Q 

There were fifty French with the Nawab; at 8 o’clock on 
tn JhlTrt ?’a jUnU *-*• I7S7 > cammn began t£> fight 

v <T 7 , 6 dest,n,< * of depended. A eanncmadL 

¥5Z?£? ^Chv^VmDmfr b0m 'V and stm Mh Jafar made of 

if, 7 P^-pared to maintain a defence throughout the 
7 a ? d trust to darkness and relaxation of discipline j n the 
enemy s camp to enable him to make a successful night attack 
Tut early in the afternoon, some movement was evidently on 

Mfcst *. .*arisprs 

S £s ttSSdff ?; . that five <* « hundred 
yf T h V1Ct0rs Ios,n S tmt seventy men. The 
Nawab escaped at speed to Murshidabad : not feelL j£ 

ss sssaarr*^ in Ww^s 

f - h rou ght back to his capital secretly, and then flutfs 
mto prison and murdered by the son of Mir Jafar, A body 

the^St-'hT - had , b ° e " on lheir way from Patna to 'join 
... _ f he 2 ^ bUt “ the ''ght of recent developments they 

sp in and "**, Cl,ased over thc: frontier by Eyre Coo J 
Nawab! lo th f general astonishment, the revolution was not 
.succeeded by a massacre ; and Mir Jafar must have been 
immensely relieved to find that Clive was carrying out the 
bargain as if he had fulfilled his own part to perfection On 

■ fil"BrfS p, ' 0C Jf im, ' d in Murshidabad, and 

the British were virtually lords of Bengal. The hapless 

Omichund was calmly thrown over. The chock, when te 



Although Mir, jafar was Nawab, all power was in the Sj^rtfiaacy 
hands of Clive, In the eyes of every native he was CHv«. 
coniparablej invincible ; his personal prestige was without 
parallel With a word he might have doubled or trebled 
the immense sum allotted to him from the royal treasury j 
others of the English received vast gifts ; the compensation 
awarded to the Company was ample. 

For the next two years and a half Clive found his hands II** 
full Mir Jafar expected to reap the benefits of royalty in #"***■ 
the ordinary Oriental fashion, but the natives found in Clive 
a protector not to be trifled with. He restrained the Nawab ; ' 

he quelled revolts almost with a word. He never played 
any man false except Qmichund* and that single lapse from 
rectitude appeared tej the native mind so entirely normal 
that it in no way injured his repute. About the end of the 
year, an invasion was threatened by the Nawab of Oudh ; 
btk the danger was quelled by the mere approach of Cliva 
The task of at once controlling and conciliating the natives 
was singularly difficult j happily the British officers at Cal 
Ctttta were so far from being jealous of him that when a 
singularly clumsy scheme of government omitting him entirely 
was propounded from Loudon, they practically combined to 
subordinate themselves to their great chief; the Directors 
shortly afterwards making the amende for their blunder and 
appointing him Governor with many compliments. 

In 1758, Clive despatched to the Sarkars the expedition 
under Forde, whose successful course has already been 
narrated. The risk he ran thereby was illustrated early in 
the following year by the reported advance of the Nawab Invasion 
of Oudh in conjunction with the Shahiida, the heir of the^^* 
Mogul (afterwards Shah A lam), upon Patna. Mir jafar S8B®* 
wanted to buy them off Clive would have none of if. The 
Shahzada promised the Englishmen unlimited territory for 
his support : Clive declined. With four hundred Europeans, 
two thousand five hundred sepoys, and some troops of the 
Nawab’s, ho marched four hundred miles in twenty-three 
days to the relief of Patna which was holding out stoutly. 
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he Shah/a da's army seal te red j and he hi nisei! fled. CUye 
accepted as a reward what is known as his jaghir, the quit- 
rents of the districts granted to the Company on Mir JafaFs 
accession. 

7 l his took place about the time when Fordo was capturing 
MasuUp&tam, Later in the year there was to be still another 
episode of conflict with a European power—the Dutch this 
time. The story illustrates the idea hitherto prevalent that 
the Commercial Companies were quite entitled to wage war 
with each other irrespective of the amicable relations of their 
respective governments. The Dutch at Chin sura were not 
profiting by the British ascendancy, Mir Jafur, who was 
very ill pleased at his practical subordination, entered on an 
intrigue with them : in consequence of which, a fleet of seven 
Dutch ships from Batavia appeared in the Hugli in October. 
They required a free passage up the river to Chinsura: 
Clive, suspecting their purpose and the good faith of Mir 
Jafar, was still uncertain how to treat the ships of a pro- 
fessedly friendly nation, when they gave him his cue by 
seizing some English vessels. Forde, back from the Sarkars, 
attacked the Chinsura garrison ; on the river, Captam Wilson 
with three ships attacked the seven Dutchmen. Both 
actions were brilliantly successful. The Dutch had to sue 
for Clive's protection against the Nawab’s son who was 
possessed with a natural desire to trample on the unsuccess¬ 
ful, whom he had previously intended to help: and the 
Dutch opposition was terminated by a treaty under which 
they acknowledged their aggression, made due compensation, 
and agreed to maintain no more than one hundred and 
twenty five soldiers in Bengal 

This for the time concluded Clive's sojourn in India. In 
February {1760) lie sailed for England, though he was still 
to return once more for a salutary if brief visit. 


CHAPTER VIII 


TRANSITION 
(Maps I and II.) 

\\J HEN Clive left Bengal, and the struggle between A period 
* * French and English on Indian soil was virtually 
over, the Company had not yet acquired Sovereign rights/ 100 ' 
The rulers of Bengal and of the Carnatic were both in 
effect the servants of the Company's Servants ; the British 
had suddenly taken undeniable rank as a military Power; 
bSt technically their lands were held by them as zemindars^ 

£& landholders paying rent t:o the crown ; and their dominion 
WAS the ascendancy of advisers who can compel obedience. 

Both Bengal and the Carnatic remained in form Native 
States. The exercise of the avowed dominion begins with 
the GovernonGeneralship of Warren Hastings; the interval 
is a transition period, to a large extent chaotic, but with the 
elements of order emerging. 

In the two preceding chapters, we have followed the first 
steps by which the British Power was established in India 
between 1745 and ift St. Before proceeding to its further 
stages, we have to observe the developments which took 
place among the Native Powers during the same period; 
culminating, in 1761, in the crushing blow dealt to the . 
Marathas by Ahmed Shah Durani, at Panipat in Hindustan, 
and the seizure of the throne of Mysore by Haidar Ali, 
creating a new and aggressive military Power in the South. 

Nadir Sliah, the Persian, after his sack of Delhi, de- Ahmed 
veloped the worst characteristics of Oriental Tyranny. A Shah 
few years later, he was assassinated; and in the resulting- raQ * 
confusion Ahmed Khan, chief of the Abdali tribe of Albans 
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made himself master of Kabul, and reestablished an inde¬ 
pendent monarchy there. For some superstitious reason, he 
re named his tribe Durant instead of Abdalt ; in consequence 
of which he became known indifferently as All mod Shah 
Abdali or Du rani He led a scries of invasions into the 
Pan jab and Sir hind between 1/49 and 1759 with by no 
means uniform success, but with the result that the Panjab 
became practically a province of the Kabul Monarchy, instead 
of the Mogul Empire. 

In the meantime the Maratha dominion was increasing. 
The Berar Raja had obtained the cession of Orissa, and 
levied chanth from Bengal and Rebar. The Peshwa, 
Balaji Rao, secured recognition as the head of the whole 
confederacy, with ^ivaji’s descendant at' Satara for a figure 
head. His armies pushed up to the banks of the Jamna; his 
brother Ragonath Rao, commonly known as Ragoba, marched 
into the Panjab, and for a time expelled the Du rani Governor, 
In the South, while Eussy remained with the Nizam, neither 
the Peshwa nor the Bhonsla could operate effectively against 
that monarch; but the withdrawal of the Frenchman at 
Rally's call increased Maratha activities, and produced th* 
cession to them of further territories; though when they 
invaded the Mysore district, they found their match in 
Haidar N'aik—afterwards known as Haidar Ali—the Mussul¬ 
man adventurer who had become chief of the Mysore army. 
Nevertheless, the Marathis 1 domain was now so vast, the 
dread they inspired so great, that they had begun to count 
upon establishing a Hindu Empire on the ruins of the 
Mogul dominion. Fortunately, their challenge was taken up 
by the Duranj: the Mohammedan and Hindu Powers met 
in the tremendous shock of Panipat. The Mata!has were 
shattered : j.he campaign cost them 200,000 men ; and though 
they remained collectively the greatest Power in the Penin¬ 
sula, the danger of their overwhelming predominance was 
indefinitely postponed, and rivalry among the great chiefs 
for supremacy within the confederacy was renewed. The 
Peshwa, Balaji Rao, died shortly, and was succeeded by his 
energetic and capable son, Madhu Rao; whose supremacy 
however, was less assured than his father’s bad been. 
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wxjfe other hand, the victorious Durani made no attempt Remits of 
to organise a State in the North-West* but retired across the ?a # aL 
mountains, carrying away toot, and leaving behind Governors 
to exact tribute. It may here be remarked that a colony of 
tribesmen from the Afghan borders had a few years before 
established themselves under the name of Rohillas in the 
district west of Oudli known as Robilkhand as masters of the 
Hindu population. The services rendered by them to 
Ahmed Shah at Pampat confirmed their position in Rohil- 
khand, while establishing a hostile tradition between them and 
the Marafehas, The Mogul himself—now that same Shah 
Alam whom Clive had dealt with as Shahmda—while his 
authority continued to be recognised as Padishah and titular 
head of the whole Empire, was practically without territories 
of his own, or means of enforcing his decrees. 

About the same time Haidar Naik compelled the Raja ofRfeeof 
Mysore—a Hindu State which had never hitherto played jgg" 
r. ore than a very minor part—to abdicate in his favour; and 
assumed under the name of Haidar Ali a Suhanate which 
his genius rapidly transformed into a great military Power. 

In i765 Clive, returning to Bengal, obtained from the 
Mogul, then residing at Allahabad, two decrees; one of 
them constituting the Nawab of the Carnatic independent 
of the Niiam, to whom he had hitherto been technically 
Subordinate ; the other bestowing on the English as from 
the Imperial authority the Sarkars which had been held 
since 1759 as from the Nizam. 


Thus in the south there existed four military Powers; the 
British of the Madras Presidency with the Carnatic virtually 
under their control: the Puna branch of the Marathacom 
federacy; the Nizam ; and Haidar All. The conduct of The 
affairs by the Madras authorities was consistently incom- 
potent. The Nizam, the Feshwa, and Haidar were in a 
perpetual condition of forming and dissolving various com- 
hi nations against each other; the British making treaties with 
one or the other, of which the intention was to avoid 
military operations and the practical outcome was to drag 
them into war in support of one or other ally. Nor had 
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icy the firmness to make an independent stands Pul 
habitually found them selves making concessions which we vs 
repaid by desertion as soon as the tug of war commenced ; 
even agreeing to pay the Nizam a heavy rent for the Sarkars 
in spile of the Mogul’s decree. Although the military skill 
of the British commander, Colonel Smith, enabled him to 
win victories in the field, he was so hampered by the civil 
authorities that those victories could never be turned to 
account; and in 1769 mismanagement had reached such a 
point that Haidar dictated the terms of an accommodation 
under the walls of Madras, at a time when Smith, if he had 
been allowed to act, was in a position to inflict certain defeat 
upon him. 

By this treaty the British bound themselves to assist 
Haidar in case he should be attacked by the Marat has or 
the Nizam; but when in the following year the Marathas did 
attack him, they refused assistance on the ground that the 
provocation had been Haidar’s. The Mysore Sultan had 
much the worse of the encounter, and lie never forgave the 
British for what he regarded as a treacherous desertion. 
Renewed The Marathas, who had somewhat recovered from the 
adduce blow at Fanipat, again began to assert their dominion in 
McurathU? n PP er Hindustan about 1769, and two years later restored 
Shah Alam to the throne at Delhi, They then proceeded to 
attack Rohilkhand, retiring presently on the promise of a 
payment by the Rohillas of forty lacs of rupees (,£400,300), 
guaranteed by the Nawab of Oiadh, who felt himself very 
seriously menaced by the proximity of the Mamthas, Out 
of this transaction a little Inter arose the Rohilla war of 
which we shall hear in the time of Warren Hastings. 

Outside of Bengal then the positive changes during this 
transition period are the development of a new military power 
in Mysore, the extension of Maratha ascendancy, and the 
decline of the Nizam ; negatively, the check to the Marathus 
inflicted by Ahmed Shah, and the diplomatic failures of the 
Madras Government, who lost with the native princes much 
of the prestige which had been gained by the overthrow of 
the French. 

We cm now follow the course of events in Bengal, and 
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ihentilniences connected therewith in London, which ted up 
to the fust experiment in British Government carried out 
under Lord North's Regulating Acts. 



Cli ve's departure for England in February 1760 was the signal 
for the commencement of a period of grave misrule in Bengal, 

In spite of his absence, the military prestige of the 
British was well maintained during the first months by 
. Colonels Calliaud and Knox; Shah Alam having again in¬ 
vaded the country and laid siege to Patna, and being 
thotoughly routed by them, 

,Th0 position at. Calcutta was one offering immense 
temptations to the Council in charge, Clive was goner 
.three or four more of the most capable officers were withdrawn 
on account of differences with the Directors; V&nsittarfjj the 
Governor, though well meaning, had neither the nerve nor 
the weight for anything in the nature of a crisis. Uncon¬ 
trolled, the Company's servants scandalously abused their 
position. They were preposterously underpaid ; private trad¬ 
ing had always been looked to, to supplement their incomes, 
and they neglected the Company's interests for their own. 
The Company had trade privileges and exemptions from 
duties : the Company's servants claimed those privileges and 
exemptions for themselves, and their native agents. The agents 
behaved as if the Company's troops were at their beck and 
call, exercising every form of oppression in the certainty of 
immunity-from punishment The extortion of presents from 
wealthy natives was carried to an outrageous extent. 'Fhe 
Council, so far from interfering, were the worst offenders; 
Vansittart found only one man, Warren Hastings, who was 
disposed to support him in resisting the majority, Mir 
Jafaiyhis treasury depleted by the loss of revenue as well 
as by the extravagant expenditure, was unable to pay the 
Councils claims, and was compelled to abdicate in favour of 
his son-indaw Mir Cassim. 

Mir Cassini, once in power, resolved to free himself from 
the intolerable yoke laid on him by the British : but \w 
worked warily. He privately drilled an army on the sepoy 
model Finding that he could not enforce the trading duties 
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^^gaihst the British he removed them altogether* so that the 
British were no longer at an advantage. By the abobtioh of 
wasteful sources of expenditure, he found sufficient means to 
discharge his actual obligations. By i 763 he had immensely 
improved his position, and was then allowed by Vansitturt, 
despite the protests of Colonels Coote and Carnac, to fall 
upon the native Governor of Patna and others, and fill his 
own coders at the expense of theirs. Matters came to a 
head when Ellis, in charge of the factory at Patna, seized 
the town, and was in turn seized and imprisoned with his 
companions. The Council declared war 00 Mir Cassim, 
proclaimed Mir Jafar once more Nawab, and advanced 
against the reigning ruler, who was defeated after a hard 
battle, Mir Cassim in consequence massacred his prisoners 
at Patna, and when that place was captured escaped over the 
border to Shuja Daulah, the Nawab of Qudh* 

Manila Sonic months later Shuja Daulah resolved to invade 
WJ! Bengal A mutiny among the sepoys was sternly crushed 
H by Major Munro, who had the ringleaders blown from guns: 
and later in the year marched against Shuja Daulah on 
whom he inflicted a complete and crushing defeat a f Buxar, 
or 34 k sar (Oct, 1764), which he followed up by marching 
on Allahabad ■ thereby impressing on the Nawab the folly of 
making war against the British, and bringing Oudb into the 
sphere of British ascendancy* 

In January Mir Jafar died, and his son was proclaimed 
Nawab; then, happily for the good name of the British, 
Return of Clive himself reappeared in May as Governor, with absolute 
^India* fl! ^ JoiT1 of action only nominally fettered by a Council of 
' r four members chosen by himself. 

The It was evident that the servants of the Company must 
aubk" eithex lmve adequate provision made for them by the Com¬ 
pany, or must be expected, whether with or without per¬ 
mission, to make provision for themselves from other sources. 
A strong Governor might keep them within bounds; but there 
, would the no permanent improvement until the temptations 
to misconduct were removed Clive acted with his accus¬ 
tomed energy, Ciders were issued forbidding the Company's 
servants to receive presents or to carry on private trade. 
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agents were forbidden to trade under colour of 
^he5pomoj^.nys authority. By way of compensation, the 
profits of the trade in salt of which the Company had 
the monopoly were to be added to the salaries of the 
officers. Every civilian in Bengal was furious; but it was 
no use to be furious with Give, 

^ The military body in turn had its collision with the Suppres- 
Governor; with the usual result. Extra pay, known as die 
“double batta/’ had been awarded to the officers as a tern- 
porary grant after Flassey ; they had grown to regard it us a tioa7 
right In January (17GO) double batta ceased by Clive's 

order. The officers agreed among themselves to resign in 
a body on June 1st, demanding the restitution of double 
batta. They were astonished to End that Clive was quite 
prepared to accept all their resignations, re-officer his army, 
and inflict condign punishment not only on them but also 
on any of the Company’s civilian servants who countenanced 
them. Ringleaders were placed under arrest and shipped 
oil to England. Of the rest, those who were prompt to own 
then folly, were for the most part reinstated, Clive had 
d“alt with the crisis in such a manner as to win a victory 
not less complete, and not less honourable, than that of 
Plassey, 

it is to be observed that Clive had arrived intending to 
abolish the salt monopoly altogether: he retained it, that the 
profits might be used in the manner explained. This 
arrangement was cancelled by the directors; who made an 
increase in the salaries, but not a sufficient one, As a 
consequence neither private trading nor the receipt of 
presents disappeared, but continued to be abuses for several 
yearn, though not on the same scale as before. 

The army in Bengal was also re-organised on the basis of 
an establishment of 3000 Europeans, with Sepoys in due 
proportion formed in three brigades, 

Clive’s first reform was m the direction of controlling the Clive 
Company's servants. The second was the reconstruction of widths 
relations between the Company and the Bengal Government, Dtw ^ 
Hitherto, the Council had imposed their will upon the 
Native Government, but had entirely refused responsibility. 
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Clive now accepted from the Padishah the I)hmni v f> H the 
control of the revenues of the Province, The Company 
themselves were to bo responsible for collecting and ad¬ 
ministering the revenues, subject to specific payments to the 
Padishah and the Nawab* tire army being removed from the 
control of the latter* They thus became not only virtual 
but responsible rulers of the country, at the same time 
acquiring a source of ample and legitimate revenue. 

Clive’s In the next place, Clive had to lay down the lines of 
attitude to foreign policy, The first article therein was the recognition 
tie ogu -of the Padishah^ formal authority: the power of appealing 
to the Imperial decrees, and so providing the Company with 
a legitimate backing. On this ground, the proceedings of 
August 12 1 1765, are of special importance. On that day 
Clive met Shah A lam, and received from him not only the 
jpiwaui of Bengal, but also the cession of the Sarkars, besides 
obtaining the separation of the Carnatic from the Nizam’s 
dominions. The titles of the Viceroys being held also from 
the Mogul, repudiation of the title conceded by him to the 
Company would be formally an act of rebellion on their 
part, 

Clive Next, Clive recognised in the Marathas the most form id 
anJ the able Power in India; while he was of opinion that the 
territories now in the hands of the British were as much as 
they could properly manage. Further conquests were not to 
be thought of. Consequently the Berar Raja, whose terri¬ 
tories lay between Bengal and the southern British districts, 
was to be conciliated; the payment of chau th was to be 
conceded in return for zemindari rights in Orissa. The 
Peshwa was to be balanced in the Dekhan by support of the 
Nizam, and Marat ha aggression on the N.W. was to be held 
in check by the establishment of Oudh as a buffer; State, 
By all Oriental precedent, the British after the battle of 
Buxar had not only the power, but also the right, to take 
possession of that province. Instead, Clive reinstated the 
Nawab, only the districts of Allahabad and Kora being 
ceded and then transferred by hint to Shah Alum, 

Clive's Clive had returned to Bengal in May 1765; he left it 
achieve- ; n In those two years he had not 


finally in January 176 7. 
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country with a permanent Constitution; yet it 
woliI<TT)e hard to overrate the value of hfs services during 
that time. He terminated the anarchy and oppression 
which fib found, and would have done so still more 
effectively if his measures had not been in part overridden by 
the directors, He put the Company’s servants in a position 
to learn how the country ought to bo governed ; he curtailed 
expenditure; he laid down the rules for the definite foreign 
policy which he initiated, the soundness of which is beyond 
question; and he did it all in the teeth of the most rancorous 
opposition and insubordination, absolutely for the public 
good, with no sort of advantage to himself, and at the cost 
of losing up a host of bitter enemies whose malignity 
pursued him to the end of his life. Not his own countrymen 
only, but the natives of India, and most among them those 
of Bengal, owe an incalculable debt to Clive, the iC daring 
in war/ daring in peace, M fearfully courageous/' 


The first time Clive returned to England with the laurels English 
won at Areot, Pitt had not yet won the lead in English P*|R 
politics, though the country was already looking to him as JX> ' 
its greatest statesman. During Clive’s second sojourn in 
India, Pitt and Newcastle had made terms with each other* 
and Pitt bad already in 1760 raised Britain from the deptlis 
of humiliation to the heights of triumph. Qui heron imd 
been won and Quebec had fallen, before Clive set sail from 
Calcutta. But he had hardly reached England when the 
old king died, George III, ascended the throne, and his 
favourite Bute became a political power. In 1761 Pitt 
resigned and Bute ruled supreme. Bute made the Peace of 
Paris, and then the Bedford ministry followed, with George 
Grenville* Wilkes prosecutions, and the American Stamp 
Act, While Clive was setting Bengal in order, the Rocking¬ 
ham ministry came in, did what it could to palliate the 
harm done by its predecessor, and went out again. Clive 
was still in Bengal when Pitt again consented to take office, 
w T as made Earl of Chatham, and then became totally in¬ 
capacitated by ill-health. When Clive re-appeared in 
England in 1767, Chatham was &$ill nominal head of ft 
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ministry which ms carrying out none of Jits plans, . M u»u W . r 
ran counter to his principles, anti was doing everything in 
its power to undo all that the great administration of 1.757- 
1761 had accomplished, Before 1770 when Lord North 
began his long and disastrous rule, Grc.it Britain was already 
being ignored by Europe and defied by her American 
Colonies. 

, T is hardly too much to say that during the whole of 
:«ent to- tflis P erio<i t { lere wer « “> England only two statesmen with 
wards enough imagination to realise either the possibilities Or the 
Indian responsibilities of our newly born Empire in India. Those 
.. .jus. two were Pitt and Edmund Burke; and to neither of them 
was it given to control the policy of Britain. Had either 
been able to do so, the course of events would undoubtedly 
have been very different. Clive at one time certainly con¬ 
templated the transfer of authority from the Company to the 
Crown—an idea carried out a hundred years later: but at 
that time he was reckoning on Pitt being the man to carry 
the scheme through. Pitt himself was in favour of it, and 
might have done it, hut for his break-down. Without Pitt, 
no one knew better than Clive that it was noi possible. 
To other politicians, India represented in the main two ideas 
—a. country where private fortunes could be made with 
unequalled rapidity; and a country out of which the 
Company could suck revenue like a sponge—and sponges 
may be squeezed. The Company should be taxed to the 
utmost for its privileges: and the clients of the Great— 
to whom clients wore useful—might at the worst have 
prosperous occupations found for their sons. In addition 
to which, the Great themselves, as well as their clients, 
could arrive at satisfactory understandings with the “Nabobs” 
—as the gentlemen were called who about this time began 
returning from the East with defective livers, and swollen 
money bags. 

Dtreators The ultimate control of the Indian Presidencies, the 
ffiJfr T appointment of the officers, and the dictation of policy, lay 
with the Company’s Courts of Directors and Proprietors in 
London. The Government at Westminster collectively 
could bring pressure to bear on the Company collectively 

: J;| ' r ' , ' / / ; ' , ... ‘ 1 






biding or granting military assistance, by threats of 
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dons, by implying that Charters require periodical renewal 
and may demand modification even between renewals. 
Individually, politicians might acquire influence by accumulat¬ 
ing shares and extending their representation as Proprietors 
and on the Directorate, It is obvious that such a state of 
affairs gave almost unlimited play to personal preferences, 
jealousies and animosities, besides intensifying the normal 
desire of any Commercial body as such to show the biggest 
possible revenue from year to year. 

Thus, when a crisis arose in Bengal so serious that Clive’s Parity, 
return as virtual dictator was dearly the only chance of avert- 
mg a huge disaster, Clive's party carried the day triumphantly 
in Leaden hall Street r but when such a crisis was not on band, 

Clive’s enemies cancelled a great deal of what ho had accom ¬ 
plished—very much as parliamentary factions treated Chatham, 

At last, however, the chaotic results of the existing method of 
carrying on the government of the Provinces, made a change 
absolutely imperative; and the first experiment in Imperial 
constitution-making was embodied in Norths “Regulating 
Act " of x 7 73* 

By this Act the authority of the Courts of Proprietors and North’s 
Directors was retained; but the Government of India was^ukdng 
effectively vested in two bodies—a Council, appointed in the • 
first instance by Government, and a Commission of Judges, 

The Council consisted of five members: the Governor oi 
Bengal became Governor General and President of the 
Council, the Governor and Council of Bombay and of 
Madias being subordinated; but the supreme authority was 
not the Governor General himself, but the majority of the 
Council for the time being, the majority vote being con¬ 
clusive, Where the vote was even the Governor General had 
a casting vote; otherwise, against an adverse majority lie was 
powerless. Warm blastings, already Governor of Bengal, 
was made the firs' Governor General; with one experienced 
Indian official, Harwell, on the Council, The other three 
were Philip Francis—almost universally identified w ith Junius 
of the Letters—Msnson and General Clavering, who were 
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^/apparently selected an the ground that they had afr^cly 
prejudged and condemned the opinions and actions of their 
President for the future a? well as for the past, 

7 * 4 - The new regime began with the arrival of the Members 
of Council at Calcutta in 1774, It was terminated by 
the India Act of 1784, Outside of India these years were 
among the most disastrous of the British annals. The war 
with the American Colonies broke out in 1775, At the end 
of 1777 turned definitely against the Mother Country, 
with the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. Early in 1778 
France took up arms in support of the Colonies. In 1779 
she was joined by Spain, By land the British were out- 
general led; by sea they were out-numbered. For three years 
Gibraltar was besieged; it was not till the naval power of the 
allies was broken by Rodney's victory of the Saints that the 
country could begin to breathe freely ; and before that 
Britain and the thirteen American colonies had already 
been irrevocably parted. 


CHAPTER IX 


WARREN HASTINGS AND THE COUNTRY 
\ POWERS 

(Maps 7 , ///,, iT, Wfl:) 

L ORD NORTH'S Rankling Act did not take effect 
until 1774^ Between 1770 and that date events of 
some consequence bad occurred in India* First in time was The 
the great famine in Bengal of 17 70, Which emphasised %hc 
necessity for a strong administration of the Dhvani; since it 
appeared that the English* instead of devoting their efforts to 
the alleviation of the catastrophe, preferred to use it as a 
means to their private enrichment by buying up grain and ■ 
then selling It at a merciless profit. 

About the same rime Shah Alam put himself in the hands lumber 
of the Maralhas by accepting their offer to replace him on 
the throne of Delhi* contrary to the advice of the Calcutta Marathi 
Council* The Maratbas under Sindhla and Holkar took 
advantage of the position to make themselves masters of the 
Jamna districts, enter Rohilkhand and threaten Oudh, retiring 
uo the promise of a heavy cash payment. Shah Alarm had 
proposed to reward them by the cession of Allahabad, granted 
to him by Clive in 1765; but, as this was by no means in 
acconl with the objects for which the grant had been made 
the British reoccupied the district. 

In 1773 died the Peshwa Mad Hu Rao, who had given The 
promise of a great career. His younger brother and sue- ^c^sloa, 
cessor in the office was assassinated nine months later j 
according to general belief, by the order of his uncle 
Ragonath Rao, otherwise called Ragoha. Ragoba became 
Peshwa: but his predecessor’s widow bore a son who was 
immediately proclaimed Peshwa, and a Council of Regency 
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Warre" i n 1772, also, the Governorship of Bengal was bestowed 
Gn ^”^up°n Warren Hastings* whose abilities had attracted Clive's 
of Iteng&i- attention in r 7 5 7* He had then been made Resident at 
Mir Jafar's court; had been honourably distinguished among 
- the Calcutta Council in the evil years for his rectitude and 
his support of VanfdttaTt; and hid subsequently* after m 
interval in England, held an appointment at Madras, 

Shujj For some time past, Shuja Daulah, the Oudh Nawab* 
i >een hankering after Rohilkhand which lay on his North 
RohSlIas. West frontier. The Marathas had just retired from an 
incursion thither, and he feared or pretended to fear that 
the Rohilias would join hands with that aggressive Power 
and seriously endanger his position. The normal popula¬ 
tion of the country consisted of quite unwarlike Hindus; 
the Rohillas, few in number but line soldiers, had not been 
in possession for so much as forty years, According to 
Oriental international ethics, he was quite entitled to turn 
them out by force of arms if he could: but he wanted the 
help of the British, A bargain was in process of com¬ 
pletion, by which the Allahabad district was to be transferred 
to the JSFawab by the British, atid garrisoned by the latter 
at the cost of the former. Thus a convenient opportunity 
presented itself for appealing to the British for assistance. 
To obtain that, he was aware that some plausible excuse 
beyond mere aggression was needed; and he accordingly 
supported his application to Calcutta with a moral argument 
and a material one. The moral one had just enough re¬ 
lation to the truth to pass muster—he averred that the 
Rohillas had been delivered from the Maratlias by the 
presence of his own army, and the British troops in Oudh, 
backed by the payment by him of forty lacs of rupees 
(about ^400,000) which they had undertaken to repay; 
that they had repaid nothing and were intriguing with tire 
Marathas, The material argument was, that the Company 
would be remunerated in hard cash. 

The evidence h obscure; but the fact appears to bo that 
the Hawab had guaranteed the forty lacs, had not paid it 
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was formed at Puna of which the leading spirit 
Nana Farnavis, 
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^ bui had received a fust instalment from 

Lhe RohUlas who were not unwilling to compound fittings HuMfe 
however was easily satisfied The security of Bengal de ; JML 
pended a good deal on the security of Oudh, which would t(> fa 
be very much increased if Rohilkharid and the line of the Nawab. 
Ganges were held by the Nawab instead of by a lighting 
community which might turn its arms against him and 
help the Marathas to art entry. If the Nawab had a tolerable 
excuse, the British would have reasonable ground^ for 
helping him. The excuse put forward was toieragte. Then 
the material reasons came in, The Directors in England 
weie bombarding Calcutta with demands for retrenchment 
and money. Here was an opportunity. Ihe army, which 
could not be disbanded* would find employment at Shuja 
Daulah's expense, and there would also of course be a 

substantial cash payment, , - . 

The bargain was concluded. Forty lacs were paid to 
the Company, who were to receive a subsidy for maintaining 
troops in the Allahabad district. They were to send a 
contingent to help the Nawab in coercing the RoMlas. 

The precaution, the need of which has since been ftilly 
recognised, of securing control to the British commander* 
was omitted; and the coercion was carried out with gross 
and superfluous violence. The Rohlllas were crushed, and 
Rohilkhand became a part of Oudh. On the ground 
expediency, there was much to be said m favour of ^ 
transaction; and its moral enormity has been absurd y 
macerated. The inducement to Hastings was particularly 
strong, and it did not occur to his censors in the Company 
either to restore Rohilkhand to tbe Kob#w. or to refuse 
the price of the offence. Macaulay’s rhetoric bears htfle 
relation to the facts, except in so fat as the rc.gmng, KohdU 
chief happened to be a good niler Nevertheless the affair 
was discreditable. A better case for attacking the RohilHs 
should have been required, and a strict adherence demanded 
to the rules of civilised warfare, as a condition of the 

. employment of British troops. 

The RohiUa war was carried through by Warren Hastings m 
bis capacity as Governor of Bengal; and before his appomt- 

G 
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meal m Governor-General, the Bombay Presidency hi 

into mixing itself op with the Manidm affairs—the 
and the three Presidencies being at the time independent 

Madhu Rao Peshwa died In Nox* * 1 T 2[ bis brother 
Naraian Rao was assassinated in August 1773, when Ragoba 
became Peshwa. In January 1774, Nana Farnavis and his 
party set up a Council of Regency on behalf of the expected 
posthumous sou of Hannan Raoj the babe was born in 
April and promptly proclaimed Peshwa. Ragoba however 
obtained the support of Sindhia and Holkar, the Mai wa chiefs, 
negotiated with the Bbonsla and the Gaikwar,‘and finally 
laid proposals for assistance before the Governor of Bombay, 
Bombay wanted to acquire the neighbouring ports of Salsette 
and Bass cm, but this was at first too much for Ragoba to 
agree to. In the meantime, however, the Puna regency had 
bought over Sindhia and Plolkar, vdiile the Bhonsla and the 
Gaik war were in no haste to commit themselves to either 
party, Ragoba narrowly escaped capture, fled-to Bombay, 
Treaty of and in March (177 5) concluded the Treaty of Surat, ceding 
Sursu. Sartre a n d Bassein, assigning son\e additional territory, and, 
promising an annual cash payment; for which the British 1 
were to furnish three thousand troops to aid him. In signing 
the treaty, Hornby the Governor of Bombay exceeded his 
authority; as by this time the Presidencies were subordinate 
to the Governor-General and his Council. A couple of 
Baule months later there was a sharp engagement at Anas in 
of arras, Gujerat between Colonel Keating and a Maratha force; in 
which the British, though severely handled, drove the enemy 
in rout across the Nerbadda—whereby the Nizam was en¬ 
couraged to give his support to what looked like the winning 
side, 

A Marat ha war was the last tiling wanted at Calcutta; but 
Hastings was aware that Bombay had practically committed 
him, and that as it was too late to draw back the only safe 
course was to fight for conclusive victory. Unfortunately, 
the Council established by Lord North's Act could over¬ 
rule the Governor - General There were four members 
besides Hastings, and three of them acted consistently 
against him. The Triumvirate— Francis, Qavering and 
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the treaty of Surat, and despatched an 
Colonel Upton, to Pima, to negotiate with the 
Regency. The result^ was the new treaty of Purandar Treaty of 
{Poorander), March 1776, which cancelled the pledges given ^ndar. 
to Ragoba and retained for the British only Sat set te and a 
contribution towards expenses. 

Hastings was at daggers drawn with the Triumvirate: 

Bombay was furious with them : and in August, dispatches 
arrived from the Directors approving the treaty of Burnt ; 
whereby Bombay was encouraged. 

Early in the next year a French adventurer, St Lubin, Complice 
appeared at Puna promising French assistance; by this time §*#’** . 
Great Britain was in the thick of the struggle with the Cakuhn^ 
American colonies, and the prospect of a French interven¬ 
tion therein was really imminent; the Puna Regency received 
StLubin with open arms ; and in the meantime Bombay was 
giving an asylum to Ragoba, contrary to the terms of the 
Purandar Treaty. Then came more dispatches from the 
Directors, ratifying the Purandar Treaty under protest, as 
being now impossible to repudiate except on the ground 
rf infractions by the Puna Government Meantime, the 
Marathft duets were quarrelling, and Holkar changed sides; 
while at Calcutta, Hastings at last got the upper hand with 
his Council owing to the successive deaths of Mens on and 
Clavering. In March (177S), he wrote to Bombay practi¬ 
cally authorising war, and prepared to send an expedition 
across India. In November, a new treaty was made with 
Ragoba on the lines of the Surat treaty: and then came a 
disaster. 

Bombay wished to have to itself the credit of victory. So The 
an expedition started from it in December, without waiting disaster af 
for the Bengal contingent. But the leadership was in hope- 
lessly incompetent hands; having got within twenty miles of 
Puna, the chiefs were seized with a panic; it was only the 
brilliant behaviour of the rear-guard under Lieutenant Hanley 
that saved the force from being cut up ; and on Jan. is the 
disgraceful Convention of YVargsra, made with Sindhia, threw 
oyer Ragoba and gave up everything that Bombay had 
hitherto obtained* 
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France bud declared war against Great Britain on 



o! the American colonies in the summer of * 7 ^ 3 ; aftairs 
were going exceedingly ill in the western hemisphere; and 
the prospect of French intervention in India had become 
extremely serious, Hastings was taking energetic measures 
Goddard's for strengthening the forces, and an expedition under Goddard 
march, was on wa y t0 Bombay, which had got as far as Burhampar 
(about too miles north of Aurangabad) with some assistance 
from the Raja of Bhopal, and also from the Bhonsh, when 
the news of Wargam arrived* Goddard at once made a swift 
march for Surat ; covering some 300 miles in 20 days, and 
by his timely arrival preventing any further disaster. Shortly 
afterwards Siudhia, who was now aiming at being the arbiter 
among the Marathas and posing to the British as their friend, 
allowed Ragoba, who had surrendered to him, to escape to 
Surat. Nana Farnavis required that Ragoba and Salsette, 
should be handed over as a preliminary to further negotiations. 
Goddard replied by making overtures to the Gaik war, en¬ 
forced by a military demonstration; captured Ahmedabad in 
February ( 1 7So) ; and dispersed the troops brought against 
him by Sindhia and Holltar. 

A A little later in the same year, a detachment was sent From 
division Bengal under Captain Pophatn to create a diversion in the 
in Mahva. Nort ] iem part of Sindhia’s country, at the timely request of 
the Rana of Gohud; a little principality some sixty miles 
from Agra on which the Marathas were encroaching. 

But the sudden and tremendous invasion of the Carnatic 
by Haidar All in July gave the war a new aspect, and we 
must now turn to the events in Southern India which led up 
to that great irruption. 

. The Throughout the sixties, as we have seen, the government 
Nizam, 0 f the Madras Presidency had been distinguishc for its 
general incapacity ; aid,the dose of that decade found both 
Madras! Haidar All and the Nizam very id disposed towards the 
British Power. Matters were by no means improved during 
the decade ensuing,- The Navvab of the Carnatic or of 
Axcot —to adopt the more familiar title—a singularly worth 
less monarch, was very much in debt to the Company, and 
also to sundry servants of the Company who held security in 
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of mortgages on lands and revenues. It seemed 
good to him that his coffers should be filled by appropriating 
1 anjur: the Madras Government found it reasonable to 
support this idea, on the theory that Tanjtir might, if treated 
with sufficiently consistent injustice, become hostile to the 
British* So at the cud of 1773 Tanjur was compulsorily 
transferred to the Nawab. The proceeding was so shameless 
that the Directors in London dismissed the Governor of 
Madras, and sent out Pigot, who had previously done good 
service in the same position, to replace him. Pigot set 
about rectifying the prevailing abuses; but in the attempt to 
override the corrupt coterie at the head of affairs, he exceeded 
his constitutional powers, and was deposed and imprisoned 
by the stronger party* He died before the next orders 
arrived from London, and was presently succeeded in office 
by Rumbold, who appears to have regarded his position 
primarily as a cover for the illegitimate acquisition of wealth. 
Wdhin two years, Hastings as Governor-General had practi¬ 
cally suspended him, but not before mortal offence had been 
given to the Nizam, by cool proposals to ignore inconvenient 
points in r the existing treaties with him. This took plactfat 
the beginning of 1779 when the convention of Wargam had 
just reduced British prestige to the lowest point Con¬ 
sequently the Nizam devised and set about actualizing the 
project of a great confederacy of all the southern Native 
Powers against the British, 

In the meantime, Haidar Ali had been taking every 
advantage of the Marat ha complications. The Marat has 
were too much occupied with internal rivalries turning on 
the contest between Ragoba and the Regency, and with the 
hostilities and negotiations with Bombay and Calcutta, to 
concentrate against him. So from 1773 to 17^9 he steadily - 
enlarged his dominions; not only absorbing minor principal¬ 
ities southwards, but pushing steadily north to the river 
Krishna. Angry as he was with the British, he was far too 
astute a statesman to allow his feelings to control his policy, 
and made repeated overtures to them, which, however, were 
received with extreme coblness* Then came the prospect of 
renewed hostilities between France and England, and Haidar 
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opened communications with the Mauritius, In r 778, war 
was actually declared. Hastings issued prompt orders for 
the seizure of all French stations. Pondiehery was captured; 
so was Mahe on the west coast* But Mahd was, in Haidar’s 
view, under his protection; that protection was ignored by 
Anil- the British, and Haidar felt that the cup was full. A few 
British mpnths later the Nizam made his proposals for the great 
com tkm' Joint attack. The Bhonsla was to deal with Bengal : the 
western M'arathas were to deal with Bombay: Mysore and 
Haidar&bad wore to invade Madras. Haidar was prepared 
to compose his differences. He had for long been building 
up such an army as no Indian monarch had ever brought 
* into the field before; suddenly in July 1780 the great 

invasion burst like a tornado upon the Carnatic, 

Britain Thus, in this summenof 1780 it was not only in India but 
ld W' in every quarter of the globe that Britain was battling /or 
bare life. Since 1775 she had been lighting her American 
colonies, in whose favour the tide of war had definitely turned 
with Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga in the end of 1777. 
In the folkwing spring France had declared war, and ap¬ 
peared capable of keeping the British fleets very thoroughly 
occupied. By June 1779, Spain had added herself and her 
fleet to the anti-British combination. It seemed that there 
was more likelihood of French than of British armaments and 
reinforcements finding their way to India. And in India 
itself, the only compensation for the bad business of Wargam 
had so far been the successes of Goddard in Gujerat and on 
the Nerbadda; white it appeared that owing.to the Nbarn's 
successful combinations, every native army in India was to 
be hurled simultaneously upon the British. 

Invasion Madras, with the fatuity which marked its rulers, bad made 
of the no preparation for the storm. The General in command was 
hy Haidar Hector Mtmro, the hero of Buxar—but the energy and ability 
AIL he had then shown were" now no longer forthcoming. For 
six weeks Haidar and his hordes swept the Carnatic with 
fire and sword, ravaging and pillaging almost to the gates 
of Madras, without 16 t or hindrance save for the splendid 
defence of an occasional outpost, such as that of Wandewash 
by Lieutenant Flint At the beginning of September an 
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>itl , vas made to unite the main Madras ccdumn under 
unrovwith a Column from the Northern districts under 
Baillie ; but the incapacity of the commanders allowed 
Haidar to drive a wedge between them, cut up BailHe*s 
army, and drive Munro back or* Madras m precipitate 
retreat ■ 

In other fields, fortunately, affairs were taking a different 
course* During the summer Popham in northern Mahva 
had been, operating with success against the Marat has in 
that region; on August 3rd he, with his subordinate Bruce, 
startled the Indian world and retrieved completely the fame 
of the British arms by the brilliant feat of capturing by a The 
surprise the all but impregnable fort of Gwalior, The effect capture af 
on our prestige was immediate and striking ; and the in- Gwallor * 
finonce on the Confederacy of the change was invaluable. 

The Bhorvsla bad never been more than halfhearted and the Results. 
Nirnru was already half repentant. Beyond this, the capture 
h$d a most important strategical result, inasmuch as it at 
otice Withdrew Sindhia from the south to take care of his 
own dominions, Goddard's earlier operations had success¬ 
fully separated the Gaikwar from the Confederacy, so that 
now the Bombay forces had only the Regency and Holkav 
to deal with. 

This was particularly fortunate, as the affairs of Madras 
demanded every rupee and every man that Bengal could 
provide, and Bombay was left entirely to its own resources. 

The Governor, Hornby, displayed a seasonable energy. 

Before the end of the year the Konkans were cleared of the 
enemy by Hartley (who had almost saved the situation at 
WargamVahd Goddard! In the spring the British met with 
a reverse lit attempting to attack Pima, the credit of which 
fell to Kdlkar; but this was counterbalanced by another 
success in the north. Popham had been inexplicably super¬ 
seded. In April his successor appeared to be practically at 
BimlbmV mercy, when by the daring counsels of Bruce a 
sudden attack entirely, reversed the position, and Sindhia's 
army wa$ completely rbutecl. 

Sindhia, whose 1 hostility, to the British had never been 
of an uncompromising character, found Boikaris reputation 
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raised at the very moment when his own had m 
v ^ seriously, and began to look to diplomacy as the means to 
recover hb lost ground The Bhonsla some time before had 
come to a private undemanding with the British, and was 
helping rather than hindering Hastings in sending a force 
overland from Bengal to the Carnatic, In short, after April 
% 781 actual hostilities with the Marathas practically came to 
an end. 

In the Carnatic, however, the war with Haidar Ali con¬ 
tinued to rage. On the news of the irruption and of -Bailee's 
E> ye disaster, Hastings acted boldly and vigorously. Sir Eyre 
Madni^ ^ote, the victor of Wandewash, now a member of Council 
and ih supreme military command, sailed from Calcutta for 
Madras, which he reached In November 1780, and the old 
Sultan of Mysore knew' that he had a great soldier matched 
against him, Coote was scandalously hampered by the 
incompetence of the Madras authorities and the want of 
supplies ; nor Wits It till June that he was able to Lake the 
offensive, In three months from July 1st, Coote was 
victorious in three engagements—at Porto Novo, at PplHlur 
(the scene of Bail lie’s disaster), and at SoHnga^h, near 
Velltir* In June a ..new Governor, Lord Macartney, arrived 
at Madras with nows that Holland had declared war on 
England; and Macartney, conscious of the uses to which 
the Dutch ports might be put under the circumstances, 
succeeded in raising an additional force, which captured 
Negapalam in November, and Trincomali in Ceylon in 
January* 

Improved Thus in the fifteen months since BatMie’s disaster the 
position of the British had greatly improved* The Bhonsla 
SontE definitely withdrawn from the Confederacy. Sindhia 
was conducting negotiations on the basis of the Porandar 
treaty ; the Dutch declaration of war had been converted to 
the advantage of the British; and Haidar Ali, though not 
expelled from the Carnatic, had more than found his match 
whenever It had been possible to force an engagement* The 
cutting up of a detachment under Colonel Bratli waite was 
counterbalanced by a disaster to Haidars forces on the 
Malabar coast, followed by the revolt of the principalities 
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id in that region, But it still remained 
whether Haidar could be fairly beaten off. 
Britain's enemies were still facing her on equal terms by 
sea ; and a French fleet, and French troops under Bussy, 
were a very imminent danger- Already a squadron under 
iyOrvis had appeared, which, with a more capable com¬ 
mander, might have completely paralysed Ccote, Fortunately 
it had retired, and the British squadron under Hughes was 
now a fairly strong one. 

Hardly, however, had Trincomali been taken when a.Sjtaftien 
new French squadron arrived) under Suffren, perhaps the best 
naval commander France ever produced- Four times in the 
course of the year the two squadrons met and fought stub¬ 
bornly, In none of the four fights could it be said that 
either side had inflicted defeat on tire other. But Suffren 
was enabled to throw reinforcements into the Carnatic and 
to recapture Trincomali, while the operations by land 
produced little advantage to cither side. At the end of the 
year Coote's health broke down completely ■ but to counter¬ 
balance that, Haidar All died at the advanced age of eighty, Death of 
hiving h ; s son Tippu Sahib to succeed him, This turned I^klar 
the scale as concerned the Marathas. The Puna Govern- ' u 
rnent, winch had hitherto held bade from finally committing 
itself to peace, signed the proposed treaty forthwith. The 
arrival of Bussy at Gudalur or Cud dal ora early in the year, 
its Investment by a strong British force under an incompetent 
commander, the return of Suflren on one side and Hughes 
on the other, pointed to n crisis in which the odds were in 
favour of the triumph of Russy and Tippu, when the main Wltb- 
hostiKties were suddenly terminated by news of the peace draw*! 
between France and Great Britain, ffLilh. 

Tippu was now the sole open antagonist left. He was on 
the Malabar coast, and Colonel Fullarton was sent to operate 
in Mysore, which he did with great success until the Madras 
.Government, in the exercise of its recently habitual functions 
as the evil genius of the British Power, chose to negotiate 
with Tippu, and to order Fullarton to cease hostilities and 
abandon his conquests. The cabal against Hastings in 
England had by this time gained the day, and the great 
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overnor-Generai was unable to compel the obedient 
the Madras Government, Tippu succeeded in making it 
appear that the British had sued to him for peace* The 
Madras Government succeeded in making it appear that 
they would submit to any ignominy for the sake of coming 
to terms* 

Tfeaty Peace was finally concluded with Mysore on the bash of 
with a general restitution of conquests. The struggle with the 
Tippu, ^| arat | ias concluded with the resignation of Ragoba’s 
claims, and the restoration of territories as they were before 
the Purandar treaty. 

The The only addition to British territory in India made in 
foreign the of warren Blastings was that of the zemindari of 

^Wi 5 rcn Benares, coded by Gudh* But it was the genius of Hastings 
Hastings* which mainly saved India at all in a period of extraordinary 
peril* His own policy was one not of extension or aggres¬ 
sion, but of consolidation and conciliation. War was forced 
upon him by the blunders of Bombay and the blunder? of 
Madras. When he had to fight, his plans were laid with 
equal audacity and skill, for he knew that in India he 
must fight to win. The disastrous errors of Boir.bay we*e 
redeemed by the brilliant audacity of Goddard's march across 
the peninsula, and the no less brilliantly conceived and 
executed movements of Popham and Bruce in the north. 
The folly of Madras brought the Southern Powers upon us 
in a mm at the time when half Europe was attacking us in 
the west m j the skill of Hastings broke up the confederacy by 
detaching the Bhonsla* neutralising the Nizam and flattering 
Sindhia* Thwarted at every turn, sometimes by the in- 
capacity and quite as often by the insubordination and 
rancorous opposition of subordinates and colleagues, he 
nevertheless maintained the position in India against 
enormous odds, whilst his enemies made him the mark of 
every species of obloquy and misrepresentation at home. In 
Ills conduct throughout the Maratha and Mysore wars, his 
worst enemies can now hardly find opportunity for detrac* 
tion* In the next chapter we shall examine that portion of 
his public career—-his administration in Bengal—for which 
he has been most severely censured. 


CHAPTER x 


WARREN HASTINGS, THE COUNCIL, AND THE 
GANGES PROVINCES 

{Maps I and IV,) 

T HE acceptance by Clive for the Company the Bengal Lid; of 
Diwaiii in return for an annual payment to be made to g$fc sa ' 
the Padishah, failed of the intended effect after Clive's Bought 
parture* The Company's servants in Bengal had not them¬ 
selves the knowledge and experience requisite for organising 
a revenue department, and the authority was placed primarily 
in the hands of a Native, Mohammed Rbeza Khan, with 
Native revenue collectors. A little later, British collectors 
were appointed to supervise the natives ; but instead of 
supervising they practically worked with the Native sub¬ 
ordinates, to their mutual private profit, and the loss of the 
Company. It was with the intention of remedying this state 
of things that Warren Hastings was made governor of Bengal 
in 177 2, being then forty years of age, Tor the past two 
years, he had been rendering excellent service in Madras, 
after an interval of four years spent in England. 

The rule of Hastings falls into four periods. In the first Four' 
period, he was Governor of Bengal, and supreme in his ^ 
province. This lasted from April 1772 to October t774- of warren 
In that month, the new members of Council and the four Hastings* 
Judges reached Calcutta, and the system devised under Lord 
North's Regulating Act came intoJorce, From that time until 
Monson's death in Sept. 1776, Hastings was systematically 
over-ruled by his Council, nor did he definitely recover 
control until the death of Clavering, a year later. From 
1777 to 1782 he held the supremacy, though with a some¬ 
what uncertain tenure; and again Loin that time to his 
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departure from India the attitude of the Directors at home 
enabled his opponents m India to thwart him at every 
torn, 

Hastings In the matter of the Dtwarn, Hastings took prompt and 
and the effective steps. Under the easting conditions the soil was 
nmu ^y the ryots or peasants, paying rent to the zemindars 
or landholders, who in turn paid a tax or rent to the Govern¬ 
ment, Between zemindars and Government, collectors, it 
was certain that the amount which reached the treasury was 
not what it ought to have been; but the data For a new and 
sound assessment were insufficient, Hastings adopted the 
plan of putting up the land to competition—making the 
highest bidu n zemindars—for a period of five years. Control 
of the department, now made more simple by definiteness* was 
transferred from Murshidabad to the Company's headquarters 
at Calcutta, At the same time, courts of justice with 
European magistrates were established in each district, with 
a court of appeal at the capital. In connection with these 
reforms, Mohammed Rhcza Khan was removed from office, 
pending inquiry into various charges of peculation which had 
been brought against him, by order of the Directors ; who 
were ready enough to attribute the deficiencies of revenue to 
fraud in a Native, The charges were energetically pushed 
by the notorious Nuncomar (more correctly Nan da Kumar) 
a high-caste Brahmin who had acquired much power, and 
wished to supplant the Mussulman; but the completion of 
the new arrangements preceded that of the investigation, 
when Mohammed Rhm Khan was cleared of suspicion, 
Nuneomai however had in the interval succeeded in obtaining 
for his own son the post of manager to the Nawahs house 
hold, or more accurately the household of the Mam Begum, 
widow of a Former Nawab, to whose care the infant ruler was 
entrusted* 

The new In October 1774, the new members of the new Council 
reached Calcutta* Without delay the Triumvirate—Francis, 
w - ,wlwL Clavering and Monson—proceeded to set themselves openly 
against Hastings and his loyal supporter Harwell They 
condemned everything Hastings had done—the transfer of 
Allahabad to Oudli, the Rohilla war, the presence of British 
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H&ippsltf Oudb, and the new revenue arrangements, i fiey 
withdrew the Resident placed by Hastings in Lucknow* the 
Oudh capital, and sent a nominee of their own in his place. 

They even demanded to see the private correspondence 
between the previous Resident and Hastings. 

In January, Shuja Daulah died, and was succeeded by The 
Asaf-ud-Daulah. The Begums—Shuja Danish's mother and 
widow—claimed not only an immense proportion of theondh 
late Nawab's accumulated treasures, but also thq revenues of Naw*b. 
large estates* under a will which was not produced. There 
were no documents to support the claim; even if there had 
been it is more than doubtful whether the depletion of the 
State treasury involved could have been regarded as legal, 
while its inexpediency was patent, 1o support the claim of 
the Begums was to cripple the Naw&b, But it was the aim 
of the policy of Hustings, as it had been of Clive's, to 
strengthen the Nawab's Government - his vehement opposi¬ 
tion, to the Begums was enough for the Triumvirate, They 
were the majority; they compelled the Naw&b to submit j 
they guaranteed the property to the Begums on behalf of the 
Bxltish; aad on the plea that Shuja Daulah's death cancelled 
obligations entered upon to him personally, they required the 
cession of the zemindari of Benares and an increase of his 
subsidy on pain of withdrawal of the British troops. As the 
Nawab’s own troops were in revolt for lack of pay, and the 
Begums had all the money* Asafud-Daulah was wholly 
dependent on the'British troops for the maintenance of his 
throne* and had no choice but to submit. 1 ho responsibility 
for these transactions lay entirely with the Triumvirace, Hastings 
being at every point opposed by them \ but technically tlf& 
Triumvirate's doings were the doings of Government, 

The next move was a personal attack upon Hastings. Its The 
interest is, strictly speaking* more personal than political, but gM&n 
it looms so largo in the pages of historians as to demand full 
relation. For it has, in fact* been used to blacken the 
characters of Hastings and of the Chief Justice linpey, very 
notably in Macaulay's Essay, whereas the investigations of 
later judicial enquirers show conclusively that no real 
reproach attached either to the one or the other. 
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It bad become evident, from the moment of the Trium¬ 
virate's arrival, that they were prepared Co welcome any sort 
of evidence which would tend to discredit the Governor- 
Genera) and to shelter his accusers. Charges against him 
of having received gratifications—otherwise called bribes— 
Nmy began to appear before the Council Nimcomar, whose 
*j om ^ s enmity towards him dated back as far as i 764, came forward 
^ , 8 ts * with a string of charges and documentary evidence of gross 
corruption, including what-purported to be a letter written 
by the Mani Begum which referred to bribes in connection 
with the guardianship of the young Nawab. The signature 
was doubtful j the Begum repudiated the letter ; the seal 
appeared genuine, but a perfect counterpart was subse¬ 
quently found among Nun comars effects. The Triumvirate 
demanded that Nuncomar should be heard before the 
Council. Hastings declined entirely to preside at Ms own 
trial, refused Nimcomar a hearing, but offered to submit the 
charges to a Committee, Thrice he broke up the Council, 
and on his retirement with Harwell the rest carried on the 
sittings. At last he resolved on a counter-stroke, indicting 
Nuncomar for conspiracy. The Council ostentatiously teak 
Nuncomar's part, 

Mohan The upshot was doubtful enough, when a dim ex maddna 
Persad. appeared, For years a legal feud had been carried on with 
Nuncomar by a native named Mohan Persad. The estab¬ 
lishment of the new High Court with its English Judges and 
English law presented an unlooked for opportunity to this 
maids legal adviser The Brahmin was indicted for forgery— 
a minor offence in the eyes of the Hindus, but a capital one 
at that date m the view of English law, Nuncomar was 
tried before the full court, found guilty, condemned and 
executed. 

The There is no shadow of evidence that the trial was con- 
e ofNim W ducte ^ otherwise than with absolute fairness. The Judges 
c6am£ were unanimous; nor is it disputed that the evidence was 
conclusive. The propriety of the sentence can only be 
questioned on the ground that it was in accord not with 
Hindu but with English law; but that fault belonged to the 
constitution of the Court. There was sufficient reason for 
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jr:Ofrfndl to obtain a res pi to in order to refer the matter 
to England; but when the Triumvirate, the friends of 
Nimeomar, refused to move, it was hardly to be expected 
that Hastings should go out of his way to protect his own 
enemy. Nor is there the faintest evidence that Hastings 
had pulled the strings which set the trial in motion. The 
circumstances are fully sufficient to account, without any 
imputations on the Governor-General, for Mohan Persads 
action; the charge was brought by him with a vindictive 
intent, when he realised how much heavier the blow would 
be in consequence of the establishment of the Supreme 
Court Hastings himself made oath that he had neither 
suggested nor encouraged it But it fell so jg|t—^it so 
completely served the purpose of wrecking the attach oil 
Hastings—that the mere human tendency to disbelieve in 
convenient coincidences remains as a sediment at the bottom 
of the otherwise empty cup of evidences against the Governor- 
General. 

With Nmicomat's death, the case against Hastings col¬ 
lapsed completely, This took place in June 1775- In the 
pievious March, when the discussions in the Council were 
raging, blastings had written to his agents in England 
authorising them to lay his resignation before the Directors, 
if his conduct in regard to the Rotiillas and Gudh were 
censured. In May, he had retracted this authorisation; 
nevertheless his resignation was subsequently submitted, by 
his agent in England, £0 the Directors, and acted upon by 
them, 

For the next twelve months, the struggle between Hastings The 
and the majority of his Council continued * his arrangements 
establishing district courts of justice were cancelled, and the council 
jurisdiction was restored to the Nawab'a officers; Mohammed 
Rhe^a Khan being reinstated to that end. The difficulties 
of the Bombay Government with the Marathas narrated in 
the previous chapter at this time offered the principal 
problem, the Surat treaty having taken place while the 
Nimcomar affair was in progress, and that of Purandar in 
the March following. Much of the Council’s time was also 
occupied in conflicts with the Supreme Court, to which we 
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-jsftaU presently revert. Monson’s dentil in i g^c 
Hastings predominance in the Council and in the following 
year came the information from London that the resigna¬ 
tion of Hastings had been accepted, that a Mr Wheler was 
appointed to take his place* and that Gavering was to act in 
the interval. Hastings repudiated the resignation; he and 
Clayering issued antagonistic orders to the Military* who 
supported Hastings, and each claimed to act as Governor- 
General ; finally the question was referred to [he arbitration of 
the J udges, who unanimously decided in favour of Hastings. 
Shortly afterwards, Clavering died; Hastings was confirmed 
in his office by the Directors and Wheler arrived to take 
Hanson's place* the fifth seat on the Council being filled by 
Eyre Coote as military member. The re-establish men t of 
Hastings was probably in part due to the disastrous turn of 
events at this time in America, which made the maintenance 
of a strong chief in India the more imperative. 

Hastings The change inaugurated the third phase of Hastings's 
pr«- Governorship—the second after he became Governor-General, 
tommant. i £ . g nece$Bar y t0 observe that broadly speaking, bis rule 
coincides in time with that of North's ministry in England; 
Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga corresponded with Cover¬ 
ing's death at Calcutta: from that time till Rodney’s victory 
of The Saints in 1782, the war by sea and land went steadily 
against the British, and Hastings was not only left to his 
own resources in combating the coalitions of Native Powers* 
but was expected to find profits for the Company to pay in 
to the Treasury, 

Two reforms he was enabled by his newly acquired 
The superiority in the Council to carry out The .first was the 
^Brrd establishment of a Board for the systematic examination of 
land tenures* and for the provision of a sound basis of 
assessment—a matter of the utmost importance, where the 
Government revenue is in the main derived from land. The 
second was the recons traction of military arrangements in 
The Oudh—the first example of the 11 Subsidiary Alliances n which 
Subsidiary later developed into an immense instrument of ascendancy. 
Alll wUh Under treaty, the Oudh Nawab was bound to maintain an 
Oudh, army for the defence of the Ganges provinces : assisted by a 
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the Company '$ troops, 11 was now arranged, that tbe 
Nawab Should have an army drilled, officered, controlled and 
paid by the British, who in return were to have the revenues 
of certain districts allotted to them for that purpose. System¬ 
atically applied, it is easy to see tint such an arrangement 
would have far-reaching effects, practically turning the Native 
ally into a protected instead of an independent State, while 
in effect adding the allotted districts to the Company's 
territorial possessions, 

Now also Hastings was enabled to deal with one of the 
most serious problems created by North's Regulating Act— 
the position of the Supreme Court. 

From the outset this was a most extraordinary anomaly. 
The device of a Council ruling by a majority vote was 
sufficiently strange j but on to this North had tacked a 
High Court, consisting of four judges to administer the law, 
without defining the relations between them and the Council 
The Court then declared that its members were responsible 
to the Crown at home, and to no one else, though they were 
acting in a country where professedly the Nawab was 
sovereign, subject to a sort of undefined allegiance to the 
Padishah ; while the de facto ruler, controlling the military 
forces, which are the ultimate sanction of every government, 
was the Council, The Court claimed the light of baling all 
cases before itself, constituted itself a general authority for 
hearing and deciding on all complaints, and refused to recog¬ 
nise any superior authority. The Company's servants up- 
country, and the zemindars, found themselves liable to be 
dragged down to Calcutta every time that it suited an 
honest or dishonest person to make a charge frivolous, 
fraudulent or genuine. Such a state of affairs was manifestly 
intolerable. Hastings at an early stage endeavoured to urge 
upon Lord North the need of terminating it by the definite 
assertion of the sovereignty of the British Crown in the 
Company's territories ; but North was not the man to carry 
out such a scheme. At last matters reached such a pitch 
that Hastings, despite his personal friendship with Impey, 
was forced to join with Francis irt asserting the authority of 
the Council; the process of the Court was disregarded by 
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order of the Council backed by the troop: the Court issue 
writs, summonses, and fulmirmtions against the Council and 
its abettors, who ignored them- The remedy was devised 

by Hastings, . 4 . 

Hasting The Council had seen fit to restore the NaWabs criminal 
arrange- jurisdiction in the districts of the Provinces, the civil and 
fiscal jurisdiction being combined iw lhe hands of the Com¬ 
pany's revenue officers. Hastings now separated the 1 ; civil 
and the fiscal) established civil courts in the districts, and 
transferred the appeal, which had lain to the Council, to a 
Court of Appeal—the fi Sadr Diwdni Adalat 5> —in Calcutta, 
and offered the position of chief in this court and general 
supervisor of the system to Impey as an officer under the 
Company. Imjpey accepted, the deadlock was removed, and 
it was immediately found that the new system promised to 
work very satisfactorily. Hastings has been charged with 
giving, and Impey with receiving a bribe.,. But the plain 
fact is that a compromise between the two rival authorities 
was the only available method by which either could escape 
without discredit from an impossible situation, and the 
compromise was acted upon loyally and judiciously* and 
entirely to the public advantage. 

Two more episodes of his Governor-Generalship were 
afterwards used against Hastings with great effect, and do, 
as a matter of fact, illustrate the great difficulties of his 
position and the undesirable expedients which he was forced 
to adopt— not in any sense to his personal advantage, but to 
obtain the funds without which the position in India would 
have been untenable. These are the affairs of Benares and 
of ibe Oudh Begums. t 

The Benares was transferred to the British On the accession oi 
Raja of Asaf'itcbDaulab, which in effect meant that the Baja of 
Beni res. fy e ^ aTe3 paid ^ tax o X tribute to the British instead of to the 
Nawab. The title of Raja does not imply independence ; 
there is no precise European equivalent; it was borne both 
by independent sovereigns and by vassals of the great 
potentates. The Raja of Benares held his province by a 
sort of feudal tenure analogous to, but not identical with, the 
mediaeval tenures of the West. Thus it is clear that while 
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er ordinary circumstances lit was liable for the amount 
of his tribute or rent and no more, he was also in time of 
war, or under other extraordinary conditions, liable to be 
called on for additional contributions by his superior, the 
rights having been surrendered by the Oudh Nawab to the 
British, It was a matter of course in the East that any 
vassal thinking himself strong enough to resist such claims 
should do so; but so far as the term legal is applicable to 
rules depending for their enforcement mainly on the relative 
strength of the individuals concerned, the claims to extra* 
ordinary aids were legal. 

Now the Raja, Cheyt Singh, was quite strong enough to Hastings 
have resisted pressure from the Oudh Nawab ; pressure from ! * m ? tb« 
the British was another matter. In *778 Hastings; cm bar- 
rassed by the financial strain of the Maratha troubles, 
demanded an extra contribution of five lakhs—^50,00 
from Benares. ^ This was paid. The demand was renewed 
next year, and again paid, but only after much delay. Then 
a contingent of horse was called for, but not provided « and 
the suspicion grew very strong that between Haidar Ali 
hud the Marathas, Cheyt Singh thought the British were 
sufficiently deep in difficulties to warrant him in an attempt 
to throw off the yoke. Hastings, on the other hand, con¬ 
sidered that the utmost severity was needed in dealing with 
any sort of recalcitrancy under such conditions, and that the 
Raja might very well be compelled to pay heavily, to the 
advantage of the Calcutta coffers* Therefore, instead of 
modifying his demands, lie ordered Cheyt Singh to pay a 
fine of fifty lakhs, and proceeded to enforce the demand In 
person, entering the Raja's territory with what was, under 
the circumstances, a very small escort. The Raja was 
placed under arrest in his own capital; thereupon his The 
soldiers rose and cut up the sepoys; he hin^elf escaped to 
one of his fortresses; and Hastings had to effect a rapid ^on. 
withdrawal to Chunar, a few miles down the river* From 
thence he conducted operations and carried on business 
with extraordinary coolness and vigour. The nearest 
detachments of troops were ordered up, and Hastings was 
lucky in having Popham to command them, The district 
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broken into a flame, but it was ■•Q'taencbed w 
„.„..jptitude and skill. Oieyt Singh fled Lo Bandelkhand, 
and a new Raja was set up, whose family still hold the 
position, It was white at. Chun&r that Hastings cameo on 
those negotiations with Sindhi+n which led definitely to the 
Maratha’s adoption of a friendly policy. 

The Outlh At Chunar also the Nawab of Oudh came .to see mm. 

Begums. Hastings wanted money from the Nawab, whose subsidies 
were much in arrear, and Asaf-ud-Daulah took the oppoi 
tunity to point out that while he had none, the Begums had 
plenty which really belonged to him. It was only the 
British who .prevented him from claiming his own, and if he 
did claim it. md get it, the‘'■British could have a share. It 
was true that the British hath guaranteed the Begums their 
jaghirs or estates; but this had l^een done m despite Of' 
Hastings, and there was,a plausible 1 case for maintaining that 
the Begums, by fostoHug Lhe Benares insurrection and acting 
against the British, had forfeited the support promised. 
Hastings was quite satisfied with the argument, which 
■ afforded fair justification for withdrawing British protection 
from the Begums; but he went further, ordered the Nawi: t 
to seise forcibly not only the jaghirs, but also the treasures 
in the palace of Fabsabad (the abode of the Begums), used 
the Company’s troops, anti sanctioned a severlty and a 
violence in carrying out t^e programme of compulsion which 
were an outrage to European ideas though mild enough 
according to Oriental practice. The Begums, however, were 
granted an abundant pension,’while the Nawab was enabled 
to pay up his arrears. T . . . 

Warren Hastings acted with his eyes open; he reckoned on being 
\ Hasting? 3 hold up as an object of horror to the British public ; and he 
id* fir* accepted the obloquy for himself that the State might have 
the gain. In the.case of Nuncomar, the'worst that can be 
said-Of Hastings is that he did not go out. of his way to he 
. magnanimous. In fact, magnanimity appears to have been 
the great want of his character. To friends he could be 
generous, towards opponents he Came perilously near to 
being vindictive. He treated the politics of India as a 
matter of business in, which there was no room for sent!- 
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'considerations. 71 \e three episodes on which hostile 
historians fasten are the Rehill a war, and the affairs of Cheyt 
Singh md of the Oudh Begums. It is probable that in each 
of these cases Hastings honestly persuaded himself of the 
justice of his course* In none of the three is it possible to 
find a hint of any personal benefit to himself as a motive- 
By all three * the Company profited greatly. On each of the 
three occasions revenue was raised which was imperatively 
needed in order to avert disaster, and each time it was 
obtained from parties whose supposed hostility to the British 
gave the exactions the colour of reasonable if severe penalties. 
To a man endowed with a larger natural magnanimity, the 
penalties would have seemed extortionate, and the proof of 
the justifying hostility inadequate; yet it is extremely doubtful 
whether such a man would not have failed where Hastings 
succeeded, under the actual conditions. The difficulties were 
enormous; the stake was enormous; European dominion 
among Orientals was in its infancy. We have learnt by 
experience that European rulers must apply European stan¬ 
dards to the ethics of government; but Clive in one notable 
instance bad deviated from that rule and declared ever after 
that he had taken the right course. Hastings was satisfied 
to know that not the most enlightened of Orientals would 
have had a moment's scruple In taking the course which he 
took. The British reaped the advantages, and Warren 
Hastings paid the penalty. In 1785 he returned to Eng¬ 
land, and was attacked with all the virulence of Francis, the 
dramatic sensibility of Sheridan, and the moral lightnings of 
Edmund Burke. The exigencies of party politics turned the 
sale with Pitt and Dundas; Hastings was impeached ; and 
although after some years the Lords gave hirn honourable 
acquittal, the man who saved India and whose departure 
from Bengal was genuinely lamented by the natives, is still, 
to the eyes of many of his countrymen, presented as the 
type of all that a pro-consul ought not to be. 

Clive after his retirement from India became the target of 
the bitterest animosity in England. Warren Hastings was 
impeached. Wellesley was censured. Lord Hastings died 
the victim of unwarranted attacks. Later years have not 
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«en lacking in parallel cases. The treatment by 
Nation of the men who have to solve the problems of 
government in remote territories is scarcely a source of seif- 
congratulation. Perhaps the best that can be sairl for it is, 
that at the worst it has never been quite _so scandalous as 
the treatment of La Bourdonnnis, of Dupleix, and of Tally. 
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CHAPTER X! 

NEW CONDITIONS: CORNWALLIS AND SHORE 
(Maps III and VIII) 

TpROM the foregoing chapters, the reader will have learnt, 
if indeed he had not previously realised, the intimate 
relation between the course of events in India and occurrences 
in the West. The first stage of our struggle on Indian soil 
and in Indian waters had been one of rivalry with France : 
its outcome had depended lass on the comparative capacities 
of French and English in India than on the naval contest 
foilght out for the most part in European seas. As its 
result, the French rivalry was permanently removed from 
the effective to the merely potential sphere; so that the 
British were enabled to reap unchallenged the fruits of 
Clive's triumphs in Bengal In the second stage, the 
British were involved in prolonged complications with the 
Country Powers, in which they were forced to depend 
entirely on their own resources in India; and to strain those 
resources to the very uttermost, because the Mother Country 
chose to involve herself in a conflict with her own American 
colonies, which expanded into a struggle for life against the 
combined forces of France and Spain. 

Throughout both phases, the chief authority in India was 
perpetually hampered by the authority in Leadenhall Street, 
which in its turn was largely manipulated according to the 
exigencies and the varying influences of parties and groups 
at West minster, which cared little and knew less about the 
actual conditions prevailing in Hindostan and the Dekhan. 
The genius and resolution of Warren Hastings achieved 
victory in the face of difficulties to which almost any other 
man would have succumbed; but at the cost of such mis- 
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‘ : ^^rept , esentat.io!\ ( and vilification of that great statesman 

il hay taken the best part of a century to restore-—an cl not 
evea now completely to restore—the good name of which, he 
1 , ouglibneyer la have been robbed 1 % 

; Mittal From the'peace of if#$ till the outbreak of , the war with 
or^venis t^ e French Republic in 1793, and indeed for some years 
^hTlSast longer, affairs in India ceased to be affected directly by the 
and West. European relations of Great Britain. Then, as the vast 
designs of the new Military Chief of Franck began to be ■ 
revealed, the idea of French intervention again assumed 
huge proportions in the eyes of Indian statesmen, and 
dominated their policy, until that Titanic career was checked 
by, Nelson and finally broken by, 'Wellington; Riit if 
European international politics cease for a time to influence 
, the policy of Indian Governors, the period before us opens 
with a parliamentary struggle at 'Westminster as a factor of 
primary importance; Indian affairs playing a very large part 
therein. For at is a mutual influence that we have to 
- recognise; the influence of India in England, us well as that 
of England in India, . 

The long arid disastrous government called Lord North's, 
but in truth Ibat of Kin^ George III, himself, had at last 
given place tty a Whig Administration; but when after a 
few months Eord" Shelburne became its head, parties broke 
up and tho famous Coalition ministry resulted—the ministry 
in which Fox ami North, who held no political principles 
whatever in common, combined to drive out Shelburne.' 
It was recognised on all hands that a new system roast be 
introduced in India, and the Coalition Government brought 
in an Indian Bilk 

Fox's It was manifest that whatever the new Constitution for 
India. Bill; India might be, two things were absolutely nece&sajy. The 
Governor-General must have immense latitude of action ; 
and political control could no longer be allowed to rest in 
the hands of. a body of men who in the nature of things 
could not depose Dividends from being their first and second 
and'third consideration. Government must assume a largely 
increased share w of the responsibilities. Fox's bill,hpwever 3 
while covering these two points, ‘ included as a Ordinal ' 
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proposal which aroused the passionate opposition 
ot the King, the Company and every politician who was not 
- # in the Coalition. Control was to he vested in a body of 
seven commissioners, appointed for a term of four years by 
the legislature; who should not only dictate policy, but. 
should hold the bestowal of all appointments in their bands. 

" The patronage of the Crown, and the patronage of the 
Company were annihilated; and to make matters worse, 
even the commercial management was to be transferred to 
u new body not elected by the Company but chosen by 
the legislature—that is, by Government—from among the 
Proprietors. A storm of opposition arose; it was a trick, 
men said, by which ministers hoped not only to enrich 
their own followers forthwith, but to acquire during the four 
years ensuing such a force of “Nabobs 51 behind them as 
would give a permanent control over parliamentary elections. 
Secure in a big majority, ministers defied the storm ; their 
Bill went triumphantly through the Commons ; but the King, 
in flagrant violation of constitutional praetjee, gave the Peers 
to understand that he would regard their votes as personal 
txv himseK The Lords threw out the Bill; the King re¬ 
quired the resignation of ministers; to the general astonish¬ 
ment, the young William Pitt accepted the leadership, and 
fought almost single-handed for three months against the 
banded forces of the ablest debaters and most experienced 
parliamentary hands ; while hts popularity rose, the majorities 
against him diminished, and the mockery of his antagonists 
gave place to alarm. In March ry^4» parliament was 
dissolved : when the new one met, Pitt’s minority had been 
turned into an overwhelming majority. 

The regulation of Indian affairs was now in the hands of Pitt’s 
Pitt and his right hand man Drnidas. The India Bid nc ia 
brought in by them supplemented by a declaratory Act a tew 
years later, remained the instrument under which our Indian 
possessions were governed, with junior modifications, until 
the extinction of the Company in 1858. 

T he vital features of Pitt’s India Act were these. Each 
Of the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 
was to have its own Governor, and its own Conimandewin- 
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AyChief, and two other members of Council; but the Governor' 
and the Cornmander-In“Chief of Bengal were to be supreme 
also over the other two provinces. The Governor General 
had very frill powers, which were so far increased at. the 
insistence- of Lord Cornwallis that he could act on emergency 
without his Council. He was however, to abstain from mm- 
promising alliances without directions from home. The 
Directors retained their patronage, and their general power 
of issuing instructions; but they were subordinated to a 
parliamentary Board of Control, changing with the ministry 
of the day, with a minister at its head, having access to ail 
correspondence and general powers of supervision. Thus 
while the Directors retained the bulk of the patronage, the 
Board of Control—in other words the ministry^—could 
exercise a very elective share therein (utilised, as some com¬ 
plained, by Dundas, who was first President of the Board, 
to inundate India with Scotsmen) and practically had the 
most important appointments in its own hands. 

Lord The first Governor-General appointed under the new 
Com- ^stem was Lord Cornwallis; a man whose sterling character 
and high ability were sufficiently demonstrated by the fact 
that he retained the entire confidence of the public in spite 
of his having been in command at York town when it was 
forced to surrender, and thereby end the effective contest 
between Britain and the American colonies* The office of 
Govern or-General was held ad interim from the recall of 
Hastings to the arrival in India of Cornwallis in September 
17£6 by Sir John Macpherson* It had been intended to 
appoint Lord Macartney, the Governor of Madras; but the 
claims to authority which he desired to have formally ratified 
were iodide an excuse for cancelling the appointment, which 
was unpopular although the same claims were conceded to 
Cornwallis. The final appointment was made in accordance 
with the rule generally but not quite universally recognised 
thereafter, that while the C ouncil should consist of Indian 
experts, the Governor-Generat should be a man trained in 
another arena. 

Cornwallis reached India in September 1736, with the 
avowed intention of carrying out a policy not of expansion 
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"bl&J5C^iBoli<3ation and retrenchmcut. Like not a few of 
Im successors, however, he found that, opposed as lie might 
be to British aggression, anti-British aggression demanded a 
response, more stringeiit than diplomacy - and that in India, 
the policy,of . not under* 

stood, but regarded as SB invitation to challenge a fresh 
contest at a convenient opportunity. 

The Marat has, as we have seen, made their" peace with 
the British when Haidar Ali died, Tippu, the new Sultan 
of Mysore had also made lus peace some while after; but 
on terms, and under circumstances which the fatuity of the 
Madras Government had enabled him to regard and to 
represent as magnanimous concessions to the humble 
entreaties of the British, His subsequent conduct showed 
that he was filled with extravagant ideas of his .own power 
and abilities, and of his role as a propagandist of Islam, 
Hu forcibly converted tens of thousands of his subjects, 
Hindus, or Christians, to the Faith, with sundry barbarities ; 
and Nana Fat navis at Pima became seriously alarmed; 
the more so as the recent proceedings of the British did not 
point to tWr taking an active part in keeping the Sultan in 
check. How the Nana's theory of allies was that they were 
meant to serve as catspaws. The most effective catspaws 
failing, he fell back on the Nizam: who, however, held his 
own theory muialis mutandis. So the Nizam and the Nana 
continued to operate against the formidable Tippu, each 
seeking to shift the burden of work on to the other without 
prejudice to his own claim on the spoils. 

The Puna Government bad another reason for activity 
in the Dekham Madhava Ran or Madhoji Sirtdhia in 
Hindustan was working out a policy of h.Is ow'd. We have 
already observed, how that able diplomatist had made it 
his business to fulfil the role of conciliator and arbitrator, 
with a particularly keen eye to his own advantage in every 
instance. So skilfully had he handled his opportunities 
that even the disasters inflicted on him by Fopharn and 
Erucu had not prevented him from emerging successfully 
out of the treaty of Salbai with dominions and prestige un- 
diminished. This threatened ascendancy was eyed askance 
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y the Pam Durbar; hone the less as the ambitions of the 
walior chief became move dearly revealed. The object 
to which he now devoted himself was m fact the domination 
of Upper Hindustan, under a specious display of ostentatious 
personal humility and loyalty to the ghost of an Emperor 
at Delhi, and the ghost of a Peshwa at Puna, whose 
ancestors had been served by his own in the capacity of 
slipper-bearer. The very ingenious pose adopted was that 
of a mere instrument of the Padishah, who was lord of 
India, and of his vicegerent, the acknowledgedjduef of the 
Marat has. The Pan jab 'was beyond Sindhkds range: the 
gradual mastery of Mohammedan rivals at Delhi, and of native 
chiefs in Rajputana, sufficiently occupied his energies. The 
peculiarity of the position lay however in this: that ostensibly 
the Pattis as he was called, assumed no rivalry with other 
Maratba chiefs, made no attacks on them, and gave them no 
opportunity for attacks on him. The only method of counter¬ 
balancing his power was for them to achieve independent 
successes in other regions—that is to suy in the Dekhan. 
Sindhia Smdhia’s attitude to the British is open to various iriter- 
BrftH* Potions. He has been credited with a life-long endeavour 
J1U1, to combine the natives of India against them. On the 
other hand he has been credited with anticipating the attitude 
adopted in the Panjab at a later date by Ranjit Singh, of 
seeking a steady alliance with them, much in the same way 
as he anticipated that astute monarch's schemes of military 
reconstruction on a European basis. The latter theory 
appears at least to be nearer the truth than the former. 
But it is not altogether the truth. In the seventies, the- 
military strength of the British was an uncertain quantity. 
Well led, they were invincible: but there was no certainty 
that they would be well led. Sindhia, therefore, was only 
inclined to oppose them as one who might desire their 
friendship to-morrow. The vicissitudes of Ragoba’s wars, 
established in his mind two convictions; one, that if tb^y 
showed military incapacity in one quarter* they were 
tolerably certain to redress the balance with startling effect 
in another: the second, that*the folly of subordinates could 
*Patd, sometimes written Potail t hthe title of a village head-man. 
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however it might hamper, the supreme capacity 
oF Hastings, Thereupon, his attitude underwent a alight 
change. He became the friend of the British, with a 
mental reservation: remaining on the watch for any display 
of weakness. No sooner was Hastings out of the country, and 
control for the time vested in Sir John Macpherson, than 
ne put the new chief to the test by reviving the Emperor's 
claims to tribute- Sir John's reply was decisive, and the 
demand was promptly withdrawn with explanations- The 
experiment was repeated with a like result towards the 
dose of the Cornwallis administration. Briefly, if the 
British should show a becomingly retiring disposition, 
Sindhia meant to take full advantage of it; but he was quite 
resolved to have no war with them, to display no active 
hostility in his own person, unless quite unexpectedly 
favourable circumstances should arise, 

i’hus when Cornwallis appeared in India in the autumn 
of r 7 S6, he found Tippu in the Dekhan waging war with 
the Nizam and the Southern Marathas, on the whole to 
the advantage of Mysore, while Madras stood aloof; and 
S'nfdhia w orking out his own private policy in Upper 
Hmdostan, Here, there was certainly no demand for 
intervention j white a reorganisation of the military establish™ 
ment in the South was a sufficient warning to Tippu, that 
if intervention there should become necessary it would be 
effective. For the time being therefore, peace was restored 
in the Dekhan, and the Governor-General was able to give 
his attention to the reform of abuses, and a modification 
of die treaty with Oudh, where the incapacity and misrule 
of successive Nawabs was to be a perpetual source of 
perplexity to one Governor-General after another. On 
this occasion, the Nawab’s Government was hardly touched, 
but his finances were assisted by a reduction of the subsidy 
claimed by the British, and by the repudiation on his behalf 
of the private debts, most of which in fact if not in form 
were in the nature of outrageously usurious loans. 

The abuses attacked at this time were of the personal 
kind—jobbery, corruption and extortion, The great weight 
of Cornwall is* s name enabled him to take a firm stand, 
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V 4 nd flatty refuse to pay attention to the countless applica¬ 
tions which poured in from influential quarters—from the 
Prince of Wales downwards—for posts for incompetent or 
worse than incompetent proteges ; and even to force upon 
the Directors what the Governor-General's predecessors had 
striven for in vain, the appropriation to the Company's 
servants of salaries reasonably com mens urate with the 
lespoirisibtlities of their position. 

It was not till 1788 that the relations with the Country 
Powers began to look threatening: As long ago as 17 68, 
The a treaty had been made between the Nizam and the Madras 
hJiaaoi. Government, by which the former agreed that on the 
demise of the then Governor, Basal at jangh, brother of 
the Nizam, a district known as the Guntur Sarkar should 
be ceded to the British. This cession had never been 
carried out f and Cornwallis, in accordance with instructions 
from home, having waited till the Nizam was free from the 
embarrassments of his quarrel with Tippu, now required 
that the provisions of the treaty should be given immediate 
effect. To the perplexed astonishment of the British, the 
Nizam replied by a prompt expression of his mad in ess Co 
effect the cession, if they would duly carry out their part 
of the contract, and supply him on demand with forces 
to recover certain districts usurped—as the old treaty put 
it—by il Haidar Naik.'’ However awkward or unreasonable 
now, there stood the obligation by treaty, though in the 
interval, the British had twice over formally acknowledged 
Haidar and Tippu as sovereigns of the districts in question. 
In short, the ingenious ineptitude of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment twenty years before was responsible for a very awkward 
situation. The British claim to the Guntur Sarkar had 
been quite independent of conditions; yet a pledge had 
gratuitously been given which retained a technical validity, 
though its fulfilment had been rendered impracticable in 
the interval 

Gom^ Fbe solution found by Cornwallis was a compromise, 
iciter t* There! was no sort of doubt that Tippu was merely waiting 
the Nizam? h ' lB opportunity to renew hostilities with the British —that 
their extermination was the object he had most at heart; 
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bmw&Uis was not disposed to take the initiative and 



make the attack himself. Accordingly he wrote a letter to 
the Noam, on July ;tb ? 1:789, explaining his view of the 
obligation imposed by the treaty. The troops as stipulated 
were to be supplied, to the Nizam, but were opt to be A 
employed against any Power in alliance with the British. 

B' the districts named should come into possession of the 
British by the N&anVs help; they should be handed over 
to him, A list of the Rallies n was appended, in which 
Tippu woe not named. The letter was virtually an under¬ 
taking that if the Nizam attacked Tippu, he should have the 
assistance as stipulated. On the other hand it required the 
active co-operation of the Nizam* and threw upon him the 
onus of challenging Mysore, 

The India Act had expressly forbidden the formation .of The 
alliances without authority from London; but it was one of governor- 
the many advantages of the Cornwallis appointment that he 
could take risks which no other man could have done, and of action, 
was able to establish invaluable precedents. If a Clive or a 
Hastings cut through red tape for the public sendee he did 
it at the risk of his own raim Cornwallis, without any 
pretensions to the genius of either of those great men, but 
with the advantage of a high and unsullied name, was able by 
sheer force of character and a sound and sober intelligence 
to achieve such a measure of public confidence as rendered 
him unassailable. In spite of technical restrictions, he had 
in fact a free hand, and the precedent greatly increased the 
freedom of his successors. 

It is impossible to judge whether the letter to the Nizam 
precipitated Tippu’s action; his preparations for a movement Tippu 
were already virtually complete. By the treaty of Mangalur 
at the conclusion of the last war, Travaucore at the extreme ^^ 3n ’ 
south of India, much coveted by Tippu, had been placed 
under British protection Now, in spite of warning, Tippu 
attacked Travancove before the end of December, He was 
repulsed, and thereupon gathered a great army to effect the 
desired conquest. The gage of battle was fairly hung down. 

The Nizam and the Puna Government were both reedy to 
combine in the attack upon him after their own fashion. 
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The British array was placed under the command of General 
Mcdows, 

Opening Owing to the deliberate; continuous, and criminal neglect 
campaign Q f Governor of Madras, w ho took an early opportunity 
leaving the country, Medowa found himself in difficulties 
1700. from lack of 'supplies and of transport, very much as Eyre 
Coote had done in the war with Haidar. The Madras army 
was to operate on the south of Mysore* while a second army 
was to march down the coast from Bengal and to co-operate 
from the North East of Mysore later in the year, Medows 
in course of time captured Koimbaiur (July 790) j but 
when he attempted lo advance through the passes to 
Seringapatam he was foiled by the superior skill of his 
opponent and Forced to fall back. In August, the Bengal 
army reached the Carnatic* and in despite of Tippu a 
junction was ultimately effected towards the dose of the 
year: but the only satisfactory feature of the campaign was 
the brilliant success of a small detachment on the Malabar 
coast under the command of Colonel Hartley, 

Cornwallis now resolved to conduct operations In person ; 
for he himself, a distinguished soldier, held the office of 
Commander-in Chief as wdl as that of Governor-General. 

Gmiwffib February (1791), having concentrated his army at Yellur, 
tal«* the some seventy miles From Madras, he marched up to the 
Mysore plateau, evading Tippu whom he bad successfully 
misled as to Ids intended route; and captured Bangalur, 
one of Tippu's most important strongholds, before the end 
of March. This success had the effect of bringing up the 
Nizam's army, which had hitherto been amusing Itself or* 
the northern borders of Mysore territory, and of encouraging 
the Marathas who had been similarly employed in a more 
westerly direction. 

But the advance of the Marat has was unknown to the 
British, and the arrival of the Nizam r s forces had enormously 
increased the difficulty of maintaining supplies, without pro¬ 
ducing any corresponding advantage. Cornwallis fought a 
successful action, and arrived before Scringapatam in May; 
General A her crumby (not Sir Ralph) was on his way up from 
the Malabar coast. but by this time, num and cattle alike 
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^er-ojUrf guch a condition that oflensive operations had 
Income impossible, and Cornwallis was obliged to order a 
retreat* The arrival of the Marathas did not facilitate 
matters ; in fact they seized the opportunity to ask for funds j 
and with the implied alternative of their transferring their 
alliance there and then to Tippu, Cornwallis felt obliged to 
comply with the demand, The Mar nth as under their famous 
leader Hari Pant then retired to the North West, the Nizam 
to the North East, and Cornwallis himself Eastwards; to 
spend the remainder of the year in reducing the fortresses of 
the Baramahal district lying between Veliur and Bangakir, 

The Mysore Sultan’s calculations were however much Third 
disturbed when he found that in the following January the campaign 
Governor^General was again on the march with an army 
better equipped with war material and supplies than he had 1792. 
yet brought into the field. This, the decisive campaign; was 
a short one. The British force was not only the best 
equipped but the largest that had ever taken part in an - ' 
Indian Campaign, On February 5th it was before an en¬ 
trenched position, in sight of Seringapatam. The defences f 
wzto extraordinarily strong, but the English Chief planned 
and executed a night attack with entire success, Abercromby 
was coming up with reinforcements, and Tipp'd found that ^ 
his best hope lay in submission. By the terms dictated. Resulting 
nearly half of Tippu’s dominions were surrendered, as well as acquit 
the persons of two of his sons and a heavy indemnity, In J i0CL . of f 
jipite of the discovery of documents which proved that both 
the Nizam and the Marat has had been corresponding with 
Tippu throughout the war : in spite also of the purely 
imaginary character of the assistance they had rendered: 

■* Cornwallis treated the bargain with them as binding, and 
gave to each one-third of the ceded districts and of the 
• indemnity The British retained for themselves the Baramahal 
district, before mentioned, in which wore important passes into 
Mysore, with other regions on the South and the West coast: 
these last being attached to the Bombay Presidency* 

This acquisition of territory was of couise attacked in Approval 
Parliament, but Corn wall h was triumphantly vindicated, and - 
rewarded with a marquisate, The Statesmen of India and 
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Westminster Rilke viewed territorial expansion with no little 
apprehension. But it was thoroughly understood that there 
was no one more thoroughly opposed to an aggressive 
policy than Cornwallis himself: it was felt that if he trans- 
grossed his own theory, it was only under the conviction oi 
imperative political necessity. However reluctantly, it had 
to be recognised that the only way of dealing with a resolutely 
aggressive Native potentate was to curtail las dominions ; 
whether the districts of which he was reft were taken 
under direct British control or only under British pro¬ 
tection. Where there was no representative of a re¬ 
cognised and long established authority, the presumption 
was in favour of direct rule rather than the setting up 
of on authority incapable of maintaining itself unaided; 
hut the decision in such cases could not profitably vest in 
other hands than those of the supreme British Authority 
on the spot 

His farther Not only did Cornwallis conduct a great war to a successful 
reforms, issue, and set a precedent in foreign policy; under his rule 
were also effected far-reaching administrative changes. These 
will be examined in detail in later chapters; here it will be 
sufficient merely to mention the famous “ permanent settle¬ 
ment of Bengal under which the land-revenue was established 
on a permanent system.; the final separation of the functions 
of Collectors and Magistrates; the reorganisation—with 
very qualified success^-of the criminal courts; and the 
codification of the law, whereby an extremely elaborate code 
replaced the simple one previously framed by Sir Elijah 
Impey. 

His retire- Cornwallis retired from India at the dose of i793, just 
meet, a ftor the declaration of war between Great Britain and 
the Revolution Government in France, of which the only 
immediate effect in India was the seizure of Pondiehery. 
Loyal, just and resolute, ha had confirmed the best traditions 
of British policy and British character; happy in that free 
exercise of control which had been so desperately needed 
by his predecessor, and for the lack whereof that predecessor 
had won through so hardly, and with eternal discredit to 
the foes that were of his own household, 
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tent ion of those who had framed the new const!- 
ludon for British India was, that the Governor General 
should be chosen from among men at home who combined 
a confirmed social position with recognised political talent, 
strong enough to resist the pressure of private influence, 
and free from the stereotyped preconceptions likely to be 
produced by an exclusively Oriental training. But such 
men were not easy to find, and Cornwallis war> actually 
succeeded by mi Indian Official, Sir John Shore: mi 
admirable adviser, who had done excellent service in 
connection with the land-settlement; but wanting in the 
vigorous self-reliance required to cope successfully with the 
complex diplomatic and military problems to which in 
India the term “ Political n is appropriated. 

The departure of Cornwallis was followed by a rapid 
succession of changes in the personnel of the Mamtha chiefs. 
Shore bad no confidence in Sir Robert Abercromby, his 
own commanderdn-chief, and was unduly afraid of risking 
Maratha hostility. In consequence, a good deal of the 
prestige gained under Cornwallis was lost during his 
adVhinistra*ion. The great Smdhia, Madhava Rao, died in 
1794, and was succeeded by a boy Dnulat Rao : after two 
or three changes, a new Baji Rao became Pcshwa and the: 
Nana's ascendancy at Puna was very uncertain j Holkar was 
growing more independent. All were disposed to treat 
British pretensions with diminished respect. Cornwallis 
had wished to cap the overthrow of TIppu by a guarantee 
treaty between the JVfarathas, the Nizam, and the British, to 
prevent any of the three being dragged into hostilities with 
Tippu by one of them, or any one of them adopting an 
aggressive attitude towards another. This agreement had 
been avoided by the Marathas who now proceeded to attack 
the Nizam, Shore persuaded himself that, as the league 
was broken up, he was not called upon to defend the Nham, 
who had to make submission and cede territories to Pima: 
and that monarch, disgusted by the desertion, attempted to 
secure his own position by raising fresh troops under the 
command of a French officer, Raymond, who had already 
rendered him efficient service. Fortunately the internal 
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-— partisan troubles of the Marafchas called them off from 

further aggression* and the British saw the necessity of 
substituting their own support at Haidarabad for the possible 
dangers of a force under French control. 

Sir John In Oudh, Shore was more successful. The total incapacity 
Shnre m Nawab kept the whole Province in a state of flagran-t 

Oadh. t fl{ a .g| Wer nment In 1:797 dietij and was succeeded by < 
reputed son, Wazir Ali. But Wazir All's title was challenged, 
and on enquiry the Governor-Gen oral was fully convinced 
that he was not the son of the late Nawab at all: nor was 
them any son alive. Sir John accordingly informed Saadat 
Ali, brother of the late Nawab, that the British intended to 
place him on the throne, at the same time requiring him 
! to accept a treaty on these terms. A British army of ten 
thousand men was to be maintained in Oudh, supported by 
an annual subsidy. The Nawab's own army was not to 
exceed thirty-five thousand; and he was to have no in- 
' dependent diplomatic.relations with other powers. Allahabad 
was to be in possession of the British. It was a definite 
assertion of that British supremacy in Oudh which had been 
implicitly but not explicitly recognised ever since a previous 
Nawab had been replaced on his throne by grace of Robert 
CUve. While the arrangements for Wazir Ali'i removal were 
being made, Sir John remained imperturbably at Lucknow, 
the Oudh capital, calling up no military assistance; being 
perfectly aware that he might at any moment be assassinated, 
but that on the other hand a collision between the British 
and Wazir All's followers might set the whole province in 
a flame. His cool courage triumphed. Wazir All's followers 
fell away day by day* when Saadat Ali arrived at Lucknow, 
all opposition had been withdrawn without disturbance and 
his rival was removed to meditate revenge, on a comfortable 

pension. , 

UU Very different was the Governor-General's management of 
con Leal a preceding episode, to which brief reference must be made. 
wUh the ^ lis w£1 s the virtual mutiny cf the European officers of 
Afmy ’the Bengal army in 1795-6- The Company’s army had in 
fact been seething with discontent for a long time past. 
The total military establishment consisted partly of Kind’s 
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_ regiment^ of the Regular army, partly of 

Company’s troops, that h regiments, of which some con 
ststed of EuropuMij''but most of Sepoys commanded by the 
Company's officers. There was extreme je al ousy between 
tiie King's officers and the Company's officer^ arid between 
the Company’s officers and their"‘CtVUirixi fellows; who in j 
leir raw were unduly favoured as cOmpireH with themselves , 
under the new system of payment which Cornwallis had j 
succeeded in introducing. Cornwallis had proposed a scheme 
for amalgamating the two military branches; but this had 
not found favour at home; and the expected alternative 
scheme of i'e~organisation was so unsatisfactory that the 
officers united to demand that certain concessions should be 
guaranteed, failing which they should seEe the government. 

In effect. Sir John and the ComraaridcMn-Chief surrendered 
at discretion and granted everything in their power. The 
Ministry in England entreated Cornwallis to save the situa¬ 
tion by returning to India, and he agreed, but when he 
found that Ministers themselves were negotiating with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Mutineers In London, and were on the 
point of inviting him to sail with instructions to concede 
everything, he resigned in disgust. The office of Governor- Lnd of 
General was thereupon accepted by Lord Momington, Shore^^T 
however had time to retrieve his reputation in Oudh, and to trad™* 
justify the bestowal of a peerage--he became Lord Teignmouth 
—before Morning ton's arrival 

The tact, firmness and courage displayed by Sir John Shore 
in the Qudh affair contrast curiously with his failure in other 
cases where vigorous action and readiness to accept responsi¬ 
bility were demanded. Ilia persistent avoidance of huffier* 
encc in the Dekhan had only produced in the Nizam an 
impression that the British Power was but a broken reed, 
and in the Marathas and Tippu a belief that its decay was 
setting k only rather more rapidly than was normal among 
the eternally changing dynasties of the " unchanging East," 

The delusion was "to be ruthlessly shattered by Sir John’s 
formidable successor. 
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LORD WELLESLEY: (i) 1798-1802 
(Map III ) 

L ORD MGRNINGTGN, better known by his later title 
as the Marquess Wellesley, was thirty-seven years of 
age when he was nominated Governor-General of India, 
He was a brilliant scholar, and had already won considerable 
distinction as a speaker. On intimate terms with botli Pitt 
and Dundas, he had already been for four years on the 
Indian Hoard of Control, and had a thorough knowledge, 
from that point of view, of Indian politics, as well as of 
European affairs. The policy of deliberate expansion with 
which he identified himself was to a great extent engendered 
by the progress of Napoleon, whose vast designs were 
beginning to be recognised at the time of Wellesley's 
appointment. 

The dominant conception in Indian statesmanship had 
hitherto been the preservation of a balance of power between 
the three great States of Southern India, Mysore, Haidarabad 
and the Maratha confederacy. The feasibility of that policy, 
if no external factors were considered, was still doubtful; 
since it depended largely on the acquiescence of the three 
Powers, which could by no means be continuously depended 
upon. Aggression was ingrained in the minds of Oriental 
princes, as being, so to speak, part of their profession. 
None would have had the smallest compunction about 
annihilating another, if the opportunity occurred Still the 
effort was made : and so, when Cornwallis had Tip pit under 
bis heel, he did not take advantage of the fact to destroy 
him, but only to reduce his power for independent 
aggression, 

136 
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_GVir^ Iiow<!VCT| the external factor had to be reckoned The 
with* No one could foretell the developments of French 
power under the guidance of a military genius with an y ranC e. 
unbridled imagination. If France should succeed in 
achieving a renewed footing on Indian soil, as the ally of a 
cative Power, the British would certainly have to fight for 
fe. Before Nelson's great victory of the Nile (Aug, 1798) 
such a consummation was by no means impossible; even 
after it, the impossibility was very far from dear. To 
counteract the danger by alliances with Native courts was 
Insufficient, because no Native court could be relied on to 
maintain an alliance for a day, if any immediate advantage 
for itself could be acquired by desertion. Hence no oppor¬ 
tunity must bo lost whereby the British could obtain in the 
native States a d* facto military control This was the more 
imperative, because each of the States had French officers 
and sepoy battalions in their service. Madhava Rao Sindhia 
had achieved the ascendancy, which he bequeathed to the 
young Daulnt Rao, by entrusting his military organisation to 
a Frenchman, De Boigne 1 the Nizam, denied assistance by 
Sir John Shore, had organised a force under the Frenchman 
Raymond i Tippu had French officers in Ins pay, and was 
already very strongly suspected of being m correspondence 
with France* Finally, Napoleon was now making Egypt his 
immediate objective; and Egypt was regarded as the half¬ 
way house to India. 

Wellesley touched at the Cape on his voyage to India, in Tbs 
February (1798), There he discussed the situation with situation 
sundry Indian experts—Lord Hobart, the last governor of 1 ■ 
Madras ; Macartney; and others who had a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the native courts. Hence when he reached Calcutta 
in May he wag already fully informed of the situation, and 
was prepared to act with the utmost promptitude and vigour. 

The danger was much more pressing than had been supposed 
when he left England, because there appeared to be a further 
probability that the Afghan monarch of Kabul, Zeman Shah, 
was about to invade India; and his strength, though after 
events showed it to have been vastly exaggerated, was 
believed to be very great, rendering the prospect of his 
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alliance with the Mussulman zealot at Mysore particularly 
alarming. 

Wellesley had hardly arrived when, in June, a proclamation 
was printed in Calcutta which had been issued some months 
earlier by the French governor of Maim tins, inviting French 
citizens to take service with Tippy, in accordance whh 
proposals received from that monarch. Tippids .intrigue! 1 ' 
for French assistance were thus no longer a matter oi 
suspicion but of absolute certainty. 

Ptep$i- The Marat 1ms were for the time sufficiently occupied with 
dons foe a their own rivalries. Tippu required immediate attention; so 
did the Nizam, lest he should be drawn with his French 
force into alliance with Mysore. Wellesley forthwith set 
about preparations for a war with Mysore, and brought 
immediate pressure to bear on Haidarabad in order to 
remove danger in that direction. The Nizam succumbed to 
the judicious vigour of Kirkpatrick and John Malcolm who 
were sent to negotiate with him. The French corps known 
as Raymond's was disbanded : a British subsidiary force 
was substituted, and the Nizam undertook to employ no 
Europeans without assent of the Company. Malcolm 
remained at Haidarabad as Resident, his tact and vigilance 
securing freedom from any further danger in that quarter. 

To render Tippu harmless was a much heavier task; 
involving at least the acquisition by the British of the whole 
of the Mysore litoral: since, once completely cut off from 
the sea, the Sultan would not be able to work in concert 
with the French. The reasons for avoiding a war were 
sufficiently strong. The Madras author! Lies, both civil and 
military were full of apprehension; they remembered how 
Medows and Cornwallis himself in his first campaign had 
been foiled in the last war, in spite of the victorious termina¬ 
tion of the final campaign- There was still no prospect of 
efficient help from the Nizam, and a presumption that if the 
Marathas took a part at all it would be against the British, 
Wellesley however, had made up his mind« and happily he 
received dispatches from England which fully supported him. 
He made strenuous preparations, while pressing Tippu to ; 
make an amicable agreement, reject the French alliance; 





French officers, and accept the presence of 
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a British Resident. As the year went on, he was able to 
emphasise his representations by reports of French mis- 
fortunes in Egypt. His demands were met only by constant 
evasions* By the New Year, there was still no hint of an 
accommodation being effected. Wellesley, knowing that the 
conditions of weather and climate demanded that the eairr 
paign should be finished decisively by June, resolved to 
strike at once, 

A Bombay army was collected at Kanamir on the Malabar The 
coast, close to Mah£, to advance from the West under 
General Stewart. The main Madras army, commanded by 
General Harris, and accompanied by the Govenior-Gejiierahs 
younger brother, Colonel Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke 
of Wellington, was to enter Mysore by way of BangaUir. 

By March (1799) the advance had begun, Tippu, who 
had shewn a good deal of his father’s military capacity 
on occasion, displayed little of it in this campaign. He 
attempted to crush Stewart’s smaller force on the South 
West; but when his attack was repulsed after hard fighting, 
ne changed his plans and fell back to oppose the advance 
of Harris on the North East. He was again defeated, and 
retired to cover the expected route of the invaders to 
Seringapatam: but Harris evaded him, by following a more 
southerly line of march, which afforded better facilities for 
transport beside simplifying the junction with the Bombay 
force: and Tippu had to withdraw rapidly to Seringapatam. 

Early in April, siege works were advanced close to the town; 
about the middle of the month, Tippu was 
alarmed to open negotiations. But the General's terms 
were too severe for him, and he rejected them with great 
indignation. The besiegers, howler, fere in desjjerate 

id of supplies: a protracted siege was ou t 0 f £ ^ e 
question, aha on May 4th Seringapiuam was carried by Fair of 
storm. The fight was very fierce; great numbers of the Seringa- 
defenders were killed, and among them Tippu Jims elf, patatn ' 
whose courage at least did not fail him. With the fall of 
Seringapatam, the rule of the Mussulman dynasty oF Mysore 
was ended. 
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The Mysore war differs from those that follow it in this; 





Myaortr th^L it was a war against a Dynasty, while they were wars 
1 y aa3t y- w jth races. The hostility of Mysore to the British coasted 
with the fall of the house of Haidar AIL There was no 
Mysore People with a tradition. But Marathas and Ghurkas 
and Sikhs retained a national tradition* however .their'wa^s 
with the British might result, In Mysore Haidar himself 
was but a Mohammedan adventurer who occupied the 
throne of a Hindu principality and made the neighbouring 
principalities subject to himself. Tippu has been made the 
subject of panegyric; but his fanaticism and his cruelties are 
unquestionable facts* while his virtues appear to be quite 
apocryphal. The moral claims of any rule obtained by the 
sword can he tested only by the beneficial character of the 
government and its power of resistance to adversaries: at 
least until a considerable period has elapsed since its 
establishment. But the Mussulman dominion in Mysore 
lasted for less than forty years. The Sultan’s kin were the 
only losers by its annihilation ; and membership of an 
Oriental royal family carries with it so many risks as to be 
an extremely doubtful privilege. 

Pari it ion The division of the spoils offered a serious problem. The 

of Mysore. Nizam had actually given help and was fairly entitled to a 
share; policy required that the Marathas should be offered 
a share also. On the other hand, it would be unsafe for 
the British either to seize too much or to give away too 
much. The solution arrived at was ingenious, 

A large portion of the territory was reserved intact* and the 
reprintatiye of the old Hindu dynasty was made Raja under 
British protection; that is, under conditions which precluded 
the protected Stop **oni assuming a hostile altitude. The 
Marathas were tiJ ;.e north-western districts, on condi¬ 

tion of an anti-Frei^| alliaL lcej an undertaking to emplo^ no 


Europeans without tnc Company's consent, ana a promise to 


guarantee the ihyiclability of the new Mysore State, They 
rejected these terms, and the territory was consequently appro¬ 
priated partly to the British and partly to the Nizam, To the 
Nizam also were assigned the districts from Chitaldmg to 
Guti, his boundaries being thus carried some way south of 
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li«#- 6f the Tanghabadra and Krishna rivers, to which 
they had been driven back by the aggressive Mohammedan 
chiefs. The British took the lion's share, appropriating all 
the Mysore litoral and the southern districts below the Ghats 
as well as the control of the forts commanding the passes, 
including Seringapatam ; the British and the Nizam between 
them thus almost completely encircling the new Mysore State, 

The value of the conquest was completely secured by a Subsidiary 
further treaty with the Nizam in 1800, That monarch found 
himself in serious difficulties. He was not strong enough to jjtemn .' 
resist the constant pressure and claims for qttftttih of the *Soo. 
Marathas, or to control his own tributaries who found IL 
safer to resist his demands than those of Puna* Hence 
also his subsidies to the British fell in arrear* He there¬ 
fore finally accepted British protection. In return for a 
British force of ten thousand men — available, not as 
before only In case of open war, but for general defence 
against aggression — and in lieu of a subsidy for their 
maintenance, he handed over to the British his share of 
the Mysore territories; at the same time agreeing to sub¬ 
mit all hh. disputes to British mediation, Thus the only 
independent Power left in the Bekhan was that of the 
Marathas; while this immense advance of the British 
supremacy had been effected in a manner and under con¬ 
ditions of which the legitimacy was beyond dispute; 
although the Govern or-General had carried the theory of 
his right to act without specific authority to Its extreme 
limits, 

A like extension of supremacy was about to he effected in 
Oudh; while in the south a supremacy already existing was 4^*^ 
converted into practically direct dominion. Questions ofj^£ 
succession arose at Surat and Tanjur, both small States; in Tm nr, 
both cases, the British government coupled its recognition of^l 
the heir with a treaty which transferred the entire administra¬ 
tion civil and military to its own hands* More important 
was the termination of the system of dual control in the 
Carnatic, Hitherto* the treaties had provided that the British 
should protect Nawab’s territories in return for a subsidy.: 
that they should not interfere with his administration; but 
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--''^Aha t he should have no independent diplomatic relations with 
other powers. On the failure of subsidies, districts had been 
assigned as fixed sources from which the payment should be 
drawn. The Nawabs however continued to sink deeper and 
deeper into debt, privately, giving mortgages even on the 
assigned districts; while their general administration was 
hopelessly incapable; and finally, convincing evidence was 
produced that the reigning Nawab was, in treasonable corre¬ 
spondence with Tippu even at the time of the last war. These 
discoveries were not hastily acted upon; but in xSor, Lord 
Clive the Governor of Madras w'as instructed to make strong 
representations to the Nawab, Omdal ul Omrah, Action how¬ 
ever was suspended owing to the Nawab’s illness. On his 
death in July, there was as usual a disputed succession; and* 
also as usual, no decisive rule for judging the force of the 
respective claims. Government could recognise whom it 
would; and it put a price on its recognition—tlie accept- 
a nee of a treaty. Under this instrument^ the entire adminis¬ 
tration was transferred to the Company, which took over the 
responsibility for the liquidation of legitimate debts; while 1 
the new Nawab kept the title and dignity, and an pssigmnerd 
of an adequate revenue. 

Thus in r8oi all India south of the Tanghahadra and 
Krishna rivers was under direct British dominion; except the 
new Mysore State and some small principalities which were 
however effectively under British control: whilst the Nizam’s 
independence had become very little more than a figure of 
speech. In the same year* the defensive position in Hhxlo- 
Thestan was secured by the enforcement of a new treaty 
A?*Oudh' u P on There the. prevailing conditions were exceed- 

k ingly anomalous. Oudh lay as a buffer between the 
British dominion on one side, and on the other Sindhia's 
dominion, or any invader from beyond the Satlej; whether 
* the Sikhs, who were hardly,yet recognised as formidable, or the 
Afghans who were supposed to be more formidable than the 
facts warranted Hence the vital importance of Oudh being 
thoroughly defensible. Under the existing treaties* a British 
army was already maintained in Oudh, by means of a subsidy 
which had been in fact commuted for the cession of territory. 
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however, the Nawab of Oudh maintained an 
arirq^of his own, over which he could exercise only very 
inefficient control: so much so that while it was of the 
utmost importance to keep the whole British force 
ready for action on the frontier, a large portion of it 
was required to dominate the Nawab’s own troops. More¬ 
over the internal administration of Oudh was conspicuously 
bad, 4 

Wellesley then came to the conclusion that the Nawab's Naw 
own army must be reduced or disbanded and the British 
contingent increased. This would involve an increased Oudh. 
subsidy; which could only be secured, in the existing state 
of the Nawab's finances, by a cession of territory; the 
territory required being roughly Rohilkband and the district 
known as the Do&b lying between the Ganges and the 
Jammu The necessity for this arrangement was impressed 
on Saadat Ali, who protested vigorously against it, and 
declared that he would abdicate, Wellesley replied that 
if he abdicated the Government must be handed over 
entirely to the Company, since, if he with all his experience 
was unable to cope with the difficulties of the situation, 
obviously his youthful heir would be no better off* The 
Nawab withdrew his suggestion of abdication; Wellesley 
replied that in that case the cession of the districts and the 
reform of the army must be forthwith carried out, and the 
right of the British admitted to advise on internal administra¬ 
tion, though this had hitherto been expressly negatived in 
the treaties. Saadat AH argued that as he was not in arrears 
with his subsidies, the British had no right to make new 
demands. The technical answer to him, that there was no 
security for his solvency in the immediate future, was dearly 
insufficient In effect, the Governor-Gen crabs real position 
was that the public safety imperatively required a reorganisa¬ 
tion, and since the existing treaty did not provide for it, the 
Nawab must accept a new treaty whether he liked it or not* 

The. negotiations were entrusted to another of the Wellesley 
brothers, Henry, afterwards Lord Cowley: and finally the 
Nawab submitted under protest, declaring that he did so 
only because it was not in his power to resist* 
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I|t.e justification of the Governor-Generals high-handed 
H Qudh, lay in the two principles ; that under Oriental condi¬ 

tions, no existing Government in India could be held to have 
realty acquired the full status of what international jurists 
mean by a State; and that a State in the Oriental sense 
could not be allowed to subsist on the British border under 
conditions which made it a standing source of peril. To 
this it is fair to add that Oudh itself had always stood in a 
peculiar relation to the British since the battle of Buxar. 
By all Oriental custom, it had then become forfeit to the 
British, having been overthrown in a war in which it had 
openly acted the part of aggressor entirely without provoca- 
tion; and there was always & tacit sense that while the 
British had shown a surprising generosity in not claiming 
the forfeit, their title to do so on occasion still remained 
morally valid. 

During the first period of his career, the Govemor-Generat's 
energies were by no means restricted to dealings with the 
'htmcB ^ otmtr ? ^ owers « His views of Indian policy had their root 
m P r °b Iem which Bonaparte was presenting to the states- 
Fiance, men of Europe. Having a grasp of the principles of maritime 
defence, Wellesley would have crippled the activity of the 
French in Eastern waters by falling upon their naval station 
at the Mauritius; which they were able to use greatly to the 
detriment of the traffic round the Cape, and would have 
become trebly dangerous, if the maritime supremacy of 
Britain could have been shaken, as a base for attacking India 
itself. In this, however, he was foiled by the obstinacy of 
Admiral Rainier, who refused to carry out his instructions 
without orders from the Admiralty ; and the opportunity was 
lost Similarly his efforts to make use of Ceylon were foiled 
by the obstinacy of the Governor, and the refusal of ministers 
to incorporate that island with the Indian dominions. His 
activity however was; congenially displayed in the dispatch to 
Egypt in 1S00 of an expedition commanded by Sir David 
Baird. The troops on their arrival found no fighting to do, 
as their approach decided the French to capitulate to the 
force from England which was already there. The idea of 
a combined Franco Russian invasion overland also led to 
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e of diplomatic relations with Persia, by the 

magniHcen Erly equipped and skilfully conducted mission of 
John Malcolm to Teheran. 

In 1 So2, however, Wellesley was on the verge of a struggle 
with the one Power which might, under slightly altered 
conditions, have seriously contested the British ascendancy 
in India* 
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CttAI'TER XIII 

LORD WELLESLEY: {2) 1802-1805 
(j Maps V and VIII.) 

W ELLESLEY'S Mysore policy and his triumph over 
Tippu had been (tailed with universal applause, 
Dis- alike in England and in India. The subsequent application 
approval of 0 f t j le sam6 root principle* the flat negation of the ideal o 
W 3 £ non-interference, was viewed with much disfavour in Leaden* 
India hall Street and with only half-hearted approval by the mmisuy 
House. ; n London. In fact, the Directors and Proprietors were 
growing distinctly hostile to the Governor-General. Other 
causes were combining to this end. The Governor-General 
was exercising patronage extensively. His appointments 
were indisputably excellent, but the Directors felt that a 
privilege which they still regarded as their own was slipping 
from their hands. They required the cancellation of the 
appointment of Henry Wellesley , to the administration of 
the districts ceded by Oudh, which were afterwards known 
as part of the North West Provinces; as well -as oi other 
appointments; to the extreme disgust of Lord Wellesley. 
They were indignant with him, because he recognised what 
had now become the necessity of admitting merchants other 
than the Company to the privileges of trade; since they 
believed that their financial interests would suffer by any 
relaxation of their monopoly, Wellesley perceived the 
urgent need of educating the Company's servants m India 
for the performance of their functions as rulers, and on his 
own responsibility established a college in Calcutta partly 
for that purpose- The Company demanded the abolition oi 
the college, and only under pressure from the Board ol 
Control assented to its maintenance in an eviscerated fonm 
14a 
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Ley^^rded Wellesley's tone towards them as arrogant, 
herorTsid&ed their tone 16 him as insulting. Moreover lie 
was vehemently dissatisfied with the treatment he received 
from Government, who had rewarded him with an Irish 
Marquisate for converting the Dekhan into a province of 
Britain. As yet however, neither directors nor ministers wore 
at all prepared to do. without him; and whets’ he sent in his 
resignation in 1802, he was requested with complimentary 
phrases to continue at his post. 

Now, however, a new' phase was opened by the com¬ 
plications of Maratha affairs. 

On the death of Madhavu Rao Sindhia in 1794, his vast 
dominion and a somewhat impaired supremacy among the 
M&rathas descended to the young Daulat Rao. The death 
ot the Feshwa, the nominal head of the confederacy, shortly 
afterwards led to the establishment in that position of Ba/i 
Rao, son of that Ragonath Rao or Ragoba who had caused 
so much disturbance in the time of Warren Hastings. The 
minister Nana Far navis, after some fluctuations of fortune, 
returned to his position as admittedly the shrewdest head 
in Maratha counsels till his death in rSoo. The dominions 
of the house of Holkar had for some time been well 
administered by Ahalja Bai, the widow of the last chief, 
excellently served by Takoji Holkar, a member of the same 
clan. These two dying within a short time of each other, 
the Hoik ar succession and the Holkar dominions fell into 
the utmost confusion; out of which Jeswant Rao Holkar, 
son of Taktfji, ultimately emerged as the chief; in alliance 
with Amir Khan, a Path an leader of free-lances. Through¬ 
out 1S00-1802, Holkar and Smdhia and the Peshwa were 
raiding and ravaging in each other's dominions, each striving 
for his own supremacy. At last, in October 1802, there 
was a fierce battle fought under the walls of Puna, between 
Holkar and the allied froops of Sindhia and the Peshwa, in 
which HolkaTs desperate valour in what seemed the moment 
of defeat changed the fortunes of the day; and Holkar 
entered Puna in triumph, the Peshwa himself, Baji Rao, 
having retired precipitately out of reach. 

Now Wellesley had already been for some time endeavour* 
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aiding to impose his system upon Puna; that ^ at 

of the p mia vfhat was accomplished at Haidarabad. The est.il hsl 
Powers to lier(j of a stron g British subsidiary force, ana the 

aSJdisrmssal of Frenchmen from the ^ratha 
alliances, complete the security of the English domunqn, and would 
naturally result in the extension of a Fax BrltamuM over 
nearly the whole peninsula. Apart from the question 
security, the populations outside our own dominions a t 
not fail to benefit enormously by the termination of a 
perpetual state of war, waged after the bloodthirsty and 
desolating Oriental fashion. Naturally, however, the Country 
Powers took a different view : acquiescence came only when 
a sovereign felt that his only escape from destruction by 
rival Powers lay in British protection. It was not an 
abstract fondness for British rule, or a thirst for the reign 
of Peace which led the Nizam to..accept the Wellesley 
scheme: it was fear of the Mu rath as, though the Nizams 
peaceable subjects were probably very well 
Marathas therefore themselves, who m combination had 
nothing to fear from any quarter except the British— 
especially since Tippu had been removed—united m ra 
the most Dressing invitations to admit a subsidiary 


especially smue * -- - i -j- 

sisting the most pressing invitations to admit a subsidiaiy 
force None of the rival chiefs wanted protection, each 
wanted dominion, which was incompatible with British 

Now hewever the opportunity had at last arrived. F<j 
T reaty rf the Peshwa it appeared that his own power was ‘^tneyably 
mined by Holkar’s victory at Puna; by accepting die British 


ruinea oy nuihdiD *** - j * v 

proposals he could recover a position corresponding to ttot 
Pesiniva. i \ .. ™ .wan ascane to DriVfttc 


1 of the Nizam ; the only alternative was, to escape to private 
life in British territory. Accordingly, Baji Kao declared 
his readiness to accept the proposals which he had previously 
rejected; and on December 31st, i*», the treaty of Bassein 

However the actual supremacy among the Marathas might 
be from time to time absorbed by a Bhonsla, a Sindhm, or a 
Holkar, the formal primacy of the l’esliwa was always 
recognised. By the treaty of Ka ein, the technical head of 
the Maratha confederacy accepted British con trot—the 
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presence of a subsidiary British force, for the support of 
which districts were *as signed ; British arbitration in disputes 
with the Nizam ; an obligation to employ no European 
belonging to nations at war with the British, and to enter 
on no war without the British assent. It was a formal 
abrogation of Maratha independence, 

It is a contingency remotely imaginable that if Wellesley 
had not made this treaty, the Maratha5 might have continued 
fighting each other until they ceased to be a formidable 
Power. In any other event they must sooner or later have 
become involved in a life and death struggle with the British, 
It was still perfectly possible that they might enter on that 
struggle with the French as allies. The treaty forced their 
hand. If they acquiesced it would not be long before the 
British would make their grip in the west too firm to be 
shaken. If resistance was intended, it must be soon. And 
the British were in a stronger position for the struggle with 
the treaty than without it; the creation of the subsidiary 
force alone was of no little strategic value as securing a 
military foothold in the country. The argument for the 
treaty however involves the recognition of a principle which 
the Western mind is always disposed a priori to reject—that 
a powerful native State is by its nature aggressive and 
bellicose ; a consolidated Maratha empire would not have 
divided India with the British, bnt would necessarily havo 
challenged the British arms, and have renewed the challenge 
until one or other was shattered, whether the French inter¬ 
vened or not; while the continuation of the existing system 
with unchecked internal rivalries and uncontrolled feuds 
would be not only ruinous to the Maratha country, but a 
perpetual incitement to disorder within the British 
dominions. 

In May 1803, Baji Rao was reinstated at Puna; but 
already he was rej>entmg. The Rhonda was making his 
best endeavours to unite the chiefs in an anti-British league. 
Smdhia’s co-operation was secure, but Holkar from whatever 
motive was hanging back and the Peshwa with Arthur 
Wellesley controlling him was powerless to act, 

The General called upon Sindh ia and the Bhonsla to 
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retire with thdr troops to their own respective dominions;, 
but they remained. In August, the British Agent with 
Sinclhia was instructed to withdraw—which amounted to a 
declaration of war. To follow the war and the subsequent 
arrangements, we must note the situation of the various 
Maraiha dominions. 1 

The The Bhonsla's territories extended from Berar to Kattak; 

Maratha p es hwa > s embraced the western Dckharu The lands of 
Wnions. the Gaikwar, Holkav and Sindhia are not easy to disentangle. 
Sin tibia’s lay chiefly on the North and East, including G Wall or, 
the upper part of the Ganges and Jamna Doab, and some 
districts west of the Jamna j west of Sindbia, with his capital 
at Indur, and his chief fortress at Rampura, was Holkar; 
west of Holkar, the Gaikvar. Both Sindhia and Holkar 
claimed authority over sundry Rajpui States. 

During the nine years that had framed since Madlwa 
Rao Sindlua^ death, young Daulat Rao had never been in 
his own territories j which had been left mainly to the care 
of the Frenchman Perron, De Soigne's successor, Sindhia 
himself had spent Ins time, always with a powerful arm % in 
the Pekhan, occupied with the intrigues at Pu.ia and the 
operations of Mcdkar. Thus, when the Maratha war broke 
Out, Sindhia and the Bhonsla were able to act in conjunction 
in the pekhan, while Sindhia's second great army with its 
French general, French officers, and French organisation, 
was acting in upper Hindostan, Holkar was sulking in his 
tent, while the Gaikwar, always the least formidable of the 
il pentarchy,” was neutralised by the persuasive diplomacy of 
the British Agent, Major Walker. 

The command of the British army in the Dekhan was 
entrusted to Arthur Wellesley : that in Hindostan to General 
Take. Wellesley struck at once. The Agent had been 
withdrawn from Sindhia on Aug, 3, Ahmedmgar and 
Assiyc: Aurangabad were captured successively, and on Sept 23 
s |pk was fonght the groat battle of Assaye; where, after a fierce 
lS ° 3 ' struggle the combined armies of Sindhia and the Bhonsla 
were routed with great slaughter* and with British losses 
amounting to nearly one third of the force present- Two 

1 Mnrw: 1L and V. 
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■Tatter, the Bhonsla again faced the same general at 
Argaon, where he was completely defeated; and his resist 
ance was ended by the capture of his great fortress of 
Gawilgarh, a fortnight later. 

Equally prompt and vigorous were Take's measures in Success^ 
Hindustan, Aligarh between Delhi and Agra was taken 
Sept. 4. Perron, the French General, whose position had n^o- 
long been rendered extremely difficult by the intrigues of sum. 
native rivals, learnt just at this time that the intriguers had 
succeeded m procuring his dismissal—which he anticipated 
by resignation - a step from which a fine spirit of loyalty had 
alone hitherto restrained him. The command was taken 
by another Frenchman, Bourquin, who faced Lake in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. He was completely defeated after 
a hard fight; Delhi, and the person of Shah Alain, fell into 
the hands of the British, and three days later Bourquin 
surrendered, Agra was taken on Oct, 18; and on Oct 31, 
Sindhians forces were finally crushed at the battle of Laswari. 
Throughout the campaign, they had fought magnificently: 
but the war conveyed two military lessons In particular', 

One was an old one—that by taking a vigorous offensive, 
even with very great risks, victory was certain to fall to the 
British if they were well led. The other had not before 
been demonstrated ; that a native Power which adopted 
European methods in the field, although placed at a great 
advantage in fighting Oriental rivals, was less fitted to 
maintain a prolonged resistance to the British, because the 
effect of any defeat was much more decisive. 

By the end of December 1803, Sindhia and the Bhonsla, s h t> 
both completely worsted, had signed respectively the treaties inifl 
of Surji Arjangacii and Deogaon. Both surrendered all 
claim to chanth > agreed to accept British arbitration in 
disputes with the Nizam, and gave up the employment of Stagbia. 
French officers, Sindhia ceded, in the Dekhan, Baruch 
and Ahmcdnagar, the latter being transferred to the Nizam; 
in Hindostan, the Doab, and other districts north of the 
Chambal river. The Nagpur Raja ceded Berar (west of 
the War-da) which was also transferred to the Ni^am, and 
JGittnk oq the East coast, so that the British territory now 
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extended uubroken from Calcutta to the Carnatic. Apart 
from the new revenues thus acquired, these; treaties gave the 
British through communication by land between Bengal and 
the South, and a defensible frontier in upper Hindustan; 
besides what was of immense political importance, (he 
guardianship and control of the Mogul himself, and there¬ 
with the official responsibility of general sovereignty. 

Wellesley's policy up to t8oa had effected a complete 
change in our position in India : the treaty of Bassein ahd 
the war of 1S03 expanded the change into a revolution, 
which proved too much for the nerves of the authorities at 
home. Thetr restive disapprobation was converted into 
panic by the events of 1S04. The disturbing factor was 
Holkar, He had abstained from supporting Sindhia and 
Resistance the Bhon&Ia: but it became clear as time passed that he 
of Holkar* wa $ blinded to try conclusions with the British on his own 
account. Within four months of the treaties with Siudhia 
and the Nagpur Raja, it became necessary to declare war 
on Jos want Rao. 

The British troops this time were to advance from Gujerat 
under Murray, and from the Jamna under Lake* Rainpura 
was taken within the month ; Holkar retreated. Lake ought 
either to have moved in hot pursuit or to have waited till 
after the rains for further action; but unfortunately what he 
did was to withdraw his main army beyond the Jamna, 
sending forward Colonel Munson, with a force which only 
brilliant leadership could have made adequate, that he and 
Murray might catch Holkar on two sides. But Murray fell 
back before the Maratlm who turned on Morison, There- 
Moron's upon Monson began to retreat. Holkaris horsemen, without 
rtfruat* joining battle, harassed him cruelly. The rajas through 
whose territories he was passing, at Kotnh and elsewhere, 
refused him passage, The rains coming on made the 
country almost impassable. Supplies were failing, and the 
intelligence Department was useless, Monson paused in 
his retreat for some time at Rampura; then he moved 
again; the retreat became both hasty and disorderly * 
Holkaris attacks became more and more destructive pit 
was finally a routed remnant of the corps that found its way 
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Ruele^to Agra, while Holkar swept northwards and laid siege 
to Delhi* 

1*1.10 triumph was short-1 Led, hut an infinity of harm had Alarm In 
already been accomplished* AH the Mamthas were pre- En e 3aut h 
paring to rise: insulting ballads were sung all over the 
country* 1 At home the alarm at the India House spread 
to Ministers* and Wellesley's recall was decided on* Corn¬ 
wallis, now sixty-seven years of age, was entreated to go out 
once more and save India, by reversing the entire policy 
of the headstrong Governor-General* He consented, and 
arrived in India in July 1805* In the meantime* Holkar had Successful 
boon just repulsed at Delhi which was brilliantly defended 
by Ochterlony, afterwards famous in the Gburka war; then 
he was routed at Dig, pursued through the Doab, and finally 
expelled from it by General Fraser* To Lake himself it 
was due that the recovery of prestige was seriously dis¬ 
counted by the complete and sanguinary failure of his siege 
of Bharlpur—-which had gone, over to Holkar in the tide of 
his success. Tt was evident however that the Marathas' 
powers of resistance were practically exhausted, and that 
Wellesley’s, policy was on the verge of being decisively Wellesley 
vindicated in the military point of view* when he found rec * lleJ - 
h 1 m s elf superseded. 

On his return to England, Parliament declined to support 

1 A rhyme which survives in nurseries to-day is worth quoting, if only 

because of Macaulay’s curious intaihterprelation of it. 


41 Ghore par hands, 


Hathi parkin 


Jaldi bhag-gaya 
Kornail Mcmsm”— 


Tendered by Yule 


Horses with howdahs* and 
Elephants saddled 


Now this rhyme was of early chIt, anti the name of "Warren Hnsteetl * 1 
often takes the place of ^Colonel Monsecn. ff Cut Macaulay* unaware of 
the inversion of hovvdflhs and saddles, thought it was a. tribute to the 
splendour of the great Governor-General ; whereas it probably refers to 
his escape from Benares. 


Off helter-skelter the 
Sahibs skedaddled* 
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the attacks made on the great Empire-builder: but the India 
House, Directors and Proprietors alike, condemned him; 
nor was it;'till some thirty years later that they rescinded 
their condemnation and rendered their applause' to one of 
the greatest of-their many groat servants. 






NON-INTERVENTION 

T HE immense and far reaching; activity of Lord Wellesley 
had created something like a panic among the 
authorities in England ; and a brief era followed, which. Reversal 
began with an energetic reversal or policy, but developed of Wtl- 
under Lord Minto into a perpetual straining at the Directors p( , !Jc ^ r 
lea3h—a renewal of activity which required constant defence, 
and yet fell far short of the necessities of the case. 

Wellesley’s immediate successor was once more Cornwallis, 
who took up his duties in India in July rBo;. Cornwallis the 
however died early in October—not three months after he 
landed. The home authorities had made no provision for Governor- 
such a contretemps, and Sir George Barlow, the senior General- 
Member of Council succeeded to the office of Governor- 
General, pending a fresh appointment from London. Barlow wal g s i 
became an energetic devotee of the new policy and found Barlow, 
much favour with the Court of Directors. But in the 
beginning of 1806 a new ministry was formed at Westminster 
which included some strong advocates of Wellesley’s policy. 

The Directors wished to confirm Barlow as Goyernor-Geueial, 
and Lord Minto, at this time President of the Board of 
Control, agreed to the appointment as a temporary measure. 

The Ministry however would have none of him, and appointed 
Lord Lauderdale. Lauderdale was opposed to the Company's 
monopoly, besides having indulged in an extravagant display 
of Jacobinism at an early stage of the French Revolution: 
so the Directors in their turn would have none of him. The 
deadlock was removed by the appointment of Lord Minto Lord 
himself, a capable statesman, well grounded in Indian affairs 
by his experience at the Board of Control. lie arrived in 
India in 1807, remaining till 1813 "hen he was succeeded 
by Lord Moira, better known as Lord Hastings. 

■ m 
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_[ 0 xt European affairs continued during this period to have 
Fiend* t j T gj r gg^'j. on t |^e government of India, direct or iridwect. 
' Napoleon had become Emperor in 1804, In October 1805, 
the victory of Trafalgar finally ended his maritime ambitions. 
Butin Europe, , his course of conquest was maintained at 
^“AusterHtz, and in October 1806 at Jena, In 1807, his 
power attained its most alarming pitch when he entered on 
the treaty of Tilsit with Russia, and it seemed probable that 
the combination would not only crush the life out of Europe, 
but would threaten Asia as well But in 1808, the Spanish 
' people rose against the Bonapartist dominionj British troops 
were thrown into Portugal, and the Peninsula war began, 
absorbing masses of Napoleon's troops. In 1809 the amity 
between the Tsar and Napoleon was markedly cooling, and 
in iSro it bad turned into hostility. In 1809 therefore! all 
dread of immediate aggression in Asia had passed away, and 
from that time, the terror of France fades and presently 
vanishes, to be replaced as the years passed on by the ever 
encroaching, ever approaching shadow of Russia. 

The practical effect then is, that up till 1805, it had 
continued to be a primary object to guard against the 
possibilities of French troops being thrown into India by 
$ea, to lend their aid to Native Powers against the British, 
The realty of the risk had in fact been removed by the battle 
of the Nile ; yet not with sufficient definiteness to allow of 
The Its being ignored. After 1805, the possibility to be guarded 
Turnon against becomes that of invasion overland; of which feeling 
meiuce, ^ f jrs t c j eat symptom was Malcolm's mission to Persia in 
iSqq, The problem of external defence is transferred to 
the North West frontier and the lands beyond it; and even 
here, after Lord MintVs time, no serious general appre¬ 
hensions are aroused for a quarter of a century. Since 
then, the frontier, and frontier policy, have been always 
with us, 

Web Wellesley had systematically acted with the following 
Jestcyjs objects—to control the international policy and the military 
py ™cGm armaments of all great Native States ; to do. so, by main- 
plcted, taimng within each of them, a British force, theoretically lor 
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of the Native Government; the force being 
therefore justly supported at the expense of the said Govern¬ 
ments ; from whom in consequence cessions of territory were 
demanded, as security for the payment of the forces- It was 
not however a part of his policy to take over the administra¬ 
tion of the States themselves* except in such a case as that 
of Arcot, where the ruling dynasty had for half a century 
proved itself consistently incapable beyond hope of re¬ 
vivification* In Mysore an alien dynasty which had usurped 
dominion less than forty years before, was destroyed ; but 
the earlier dynasty was restored, with very much its original 
domains, and the administration was not withdrawn* In 
general, it was required only that the Native rulers should 
not allow their territories to fall into such a condition of 
anarchy as would make them a menace to the general 
peace* 

But these ends had been achieved only by a very heavy 
immediate outlay, alarming to the commercial instincts of 
lieadenhall Street, where it seemed as though endless vistas 
of military projects were being opened out* .The achieve 
ment was yet incomplete, the Marat 1ms had been only 
partially brought within the scheme, Holkar was still in 
the Held, when the reins were transferred to other hands, the 
policy was reversed* Yet the work was necessary; it had 
to be completed a dozen years later; and that it might be 
completed much of it had then to be done over again* 

When Cornwallis arrived, Holkar was still active, and 
Sind Ida's attitude was extremely uncertain* He had agreed 
to Wellesleys terms under the impression that he was to 
withdraw from the territories north of the Chanibal; but 
Wellesley demanded also the cession of Gwalior itself, in 
spite of Lake's remonstrances* Cornwallis however waa 
prepared to go much further in the way of concession; to 
restore Gwalior and even Delhi to Sindbia, and to withdraw 
the promised protection from the Rajput princes* These 
views he embodied in a dispatch to Lake on Sept* 19 ; but 
Lake would not act on them till he had submitted his 
objections* and the Gqv&nior-General had died before these 
reached him, Barlow, taking office declared for the new 
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/obey, In the meantime Lake- was simultaneously A 
troops, and negotiating with Sindhia, who fortunately had 
just appointed a minister favourable to the British and 
animated by a strong dislike to Holkar and his Fathan 
associate %mr IChan. Sindhia therefore was satisfied with 
the retention of Gwalior, and the establishment of the 
Chambal as his boundary, 

Holkar withdrew towards the I’anjab, raising; troops; Lake 
started in pursuit, chased him across the Satlej, and came to 
an agreement with Ranjit Singh, the Raja of Lahore, who 
refused thenceforth to countenance the Marathu chief* 
Eatl:>w T s Holkar was forced to sue for peace, and got it, very much 
to own conter ^P^ oys astonishment, on the lines laid 
Holkan down by Barlow, The Governor-General however altered 
even the accepted proposals in Holkads favour, gave back 
to him all possessions south of the Chambal including 
Rampura which had before been expressly excepted, and 
entirely withdrew all protection from the Rajput Rajas of 
Jeipur, Bimdi and other States, who had loyally declined to 
support the Maiathas against the British, and were now 
shamefully left to pay the penalty which Holkar exacted to 
the full* Lake himself was so scandalised at the desertion 
that ha resigned .his political functions. The final result of 
the Maratha settlement as effected by Sir George Barlow was 
that the Rajput States, where disorder and violence were 
normal, passed through a period of desperate turmoil, suffer¬ 
ing many things beyond their wont at the hands of Sindhia, 
Amir Khan, and Holkar. The career of the last however 
was shortly brought to a close; for in 1808 he became totally 
insane, and died three years later. 

Occasional Unhappy as were the consequences of Barlow’s govern merit 
Gipa ness of on the independent States of Hindustan, within the area 
Barlow. w j icrc British control had already been definitely established 
he evinced some degree of firmness. Having originally 
supported the treaty of Rasscin, he declined to recede from 
it at the call of the Directors; and at Haidarabad, when the 
Ni^am began to display a desire to be rid of his protectors, 
Sir George insisted on his restoring to office a minister 
friendly to the British. 
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ter part of Barlow's administration was mad€^ ht j 
by the mutiny of the Sepoys at Vellur, The 
]hi ncm of Tippu’s family had been allowed to take up their 
residence there. The mutineers* one regiment of whom 
consisted of Mysore Mussulmans, hoisted Tippu's flag* and 
Lhere was no doubt that the deposed family were responsible 
for encouraging the movement; though, on investigation* it 
hecame tolerably clear that the Sepoys had.actually risen on 
the strength of their own grievances * various new regula- 
dons having been introduced by a commander who did not 
appreciate native prejudices, which appear trivial enough but 
to them have a serious religious import. The idea was 
started that the regulations were a step towards imposing 
Christianity upon the Sepoy* Several officers were murdered; 
but the mutiny was promptly quelled by the arrival from 
Areot of Colonel Gillespie with a small detachment. The 
ring-leaders were executed ; there was some delay in dealing 
with the rest, as the matter was referred home. It was 
finally settled by Lord Mmto on his arrival, the men bdug 
dismissed instead of suffering any severer punishment, on 
the ground that they had had a really serious grievance. 

Lord William Bentinck, Governor of Madras and subse¬ 
quently Governor-General, was recalled, with the Commander- 
in-Ghief* as soon as the news of the mutiny reached England, 
though Bentinck was not in fact to blame. Tippu’s family, 
though not without complicity ip the rising, were removed 
to Calcutta but not otherwise punished. 

Another mutiny of a somewhat serious character occurred Mutiny of 
in 1809-10 when Sir George Barlow was Governor of Madras, 
ivhither he had gone on vacating the governongen ends hip. 

This time, the mutineers were the British officers of the 
Madras army. According to the vicious system of under¬ 
paying the Company's servants, arid making up the deficiency 
in anomalous perquisites, certain contracts were placed in the 
hands of the officers. They were wrong in principle, and 
ought to have been abolished; but the authorities set about 
abolishing them by way of curtailing expenditure. Much 
violent language was used on the part of Sir George Barlow 
on one side, and the Commander-in-Chief on the other, and 
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Tmproper arrests were made on both sides. Matters 1 
quieted down on the General's -retirement; but some months 
later Barlow revived the trouble by attacking some of the 
officers who had taken part in the agitation. The;, whole 
military body was furious; but a few stood by the Govern¬ 
ment as a matter of discipline ; and the king's troops were 
loyal, Barlow successfully defied the mutineers, though 
strongly advised to give way. The contingents at Haidfaa- 
bad, MasulipaUm and Seringapatam, had all declared their 
adhesion to the revolt; but in a calmer morrfent they realised 
the nature of their action and made submission. The pen 
SGjial feeling against Barlow had counted for much, and the 
resolute but conciliatory intervention of Lord Mm to termin¬ 
ated what had at one time threatened to prove a very serious 
incident. Barlow was recalled—an unfortunate example of an 
admirable public servant who was quite unfit to ruin. 

Lord Minto's arrival in India was signalised almost im- 
Persia mi mediately by a collision with the Home Government, Persia 
FtinKt -having hastily entered on a Russian War in t So6, appealed 
for British protection on the strength of the i Soo treaty, in 
1807, The appeal was declined, and she turned to Napoleon: 
A French Embassy arrived and was about to complete arrange¬ 
ments extremely adverse to both Russia and Britain, when 
the treaty of Tilsit changed the French policy towards the 
former Power. A British envoy had dearly something to do 
at Teheran. Lord Min to dispatched Malcolm, whose previous 
mission qualified him eminently for the post; but ministers 
Center* sent Sir Harford Jones. Sir Harford was detained at Bombay: 
onhas-rtiiR hut Malcolm, on arriving in Persia, took umbrage at the treat* 
afttf jon^ merit lie reived and withdrew. Sir Harford was now allowed 
’ to proceed; but a few days later, it was resolved to send a 
military expedition as the best counterpoise to the French 
influence at Teheran, Meantime, Sir Harford informed the 
Shah, speaking as the representative not of the Governor- 
General but of the Crown, that there should be no aggression 
against his territories. The change in the attitude of the 
French towards Russia had now become apparent, and a 
treaty of friendship was promptly accepted) the Shah agree¬ 
ing to resist the passage of any European force through his 
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the British engaged to help him with troops 
feT ir Persia were invaded. Lord Minto accepted the 

treaty, but felt bound to assert himself by sending Malcolm 
on what may be called an Embassy of Display, and the 
presence of two opposition British ambassadors at one court 
was in danger of producing most unseemly results. The two 
however had the wisdom to join hands; Malcolm had an 
immense gift of popularity; and the friction was dissolved. 

The recurrence of the trouble was obviated by the appoint' 
meat from London of Sir Gore Ouse ley, and the withdrawal 
of both Malcolm and Sir Harford. From that time, British 
diplomacy in Persia has been controlled not from India but 
from Westminster—with very little credit to: Westminster. 

The same anxiety as to the possibilities of a European Missions 
attack overland brought about the mission to Kabul of 
Mountstuait Elphinstone; by which little was gamed, be¬ 
yond some knowledge of the country, owing to the fact that 
the position of the king, Shah Shuja, was at the time too 
unstable to allow his friendship to be of much value: and he 
was summarily ejected from his realm a year later. A mission 
to Sindh about the same time issued in a treaty of friendship 
of no great value. 

Within India, Lord Minto was unable to revert to 
Wellesley's policy; but lie saw at once that unmitigated 
non-intervention was impossible. His attention was called 
to Band elk hand immediately on his arrival Bandelkhand RaiukL 
is a district, inhabited largely by llajput clans, lying on the khand. 
south of the Jamna, east of its confluence with the Cham bah 
It had owned the supremacy not, as might have been expected, 
of Siridhia, but of the Peshwa; who, a year after the treaty 
of Bassein, had exchanged it for territories in the Dekhan, 
ceded to the British under that Instrument. Anarchy and 
robbery, to which the Marathas had no objection, had 
habitually prevailed throughout the country which was 
studded with fortresses. The free-booting Sirdars objected 
to an organised rule; and despite the representations of 
'take, JLiriow had not considered it worth while to take the 
steps necessary for bringing it into order* Lord Minto 
forthwith made it known that anarchy within the British 
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iaminion would not be tolerated, and roost of tli 
were prompt to make submission when they realised that the 
warning was meant seriously. The wilder spirits however 
were in possession of the great fortresses, and oOorerJ a 
prolonged resistance; with such vigour indeed that four 
years elapsed before the last and ablest of them offered to 
submit, on terms highly favourable to himself, which a weary 
Government conceded. 

Lord A more definite breach, however, of the theory of non- 
Mima(and intervention was brought about in Sirhind, lying between the 
the Slk1w * Satlej and the Jamna, in the occupation of a number of Sikh 
chiefs. The trans-Satlej Sikhs of the Punjab had of late years 
been growing into a strong military organisation, especially 
since the rise of Hanjit Singh, Maharaja of Lahore, who now 
sought to extend his dominion over his Cis-Sattej compatriots. 
They however were not interested in the ambitions of the 
Panjab Sikhs, nor were they threatened by the same enemies, 
and they proceeded to request the intervention and protection 
of the British, *-8o8. Ranjit entered his protest, with a 
declaration that they were his subjects. Lord Minto was 
alive to the impolicy of allowing the Panjab to absorb SirhinfJ, 
hut was at the time embarrassed by the desire to secure the 
friendliness of the frontier State in case of Franco Russian 
Metcalfe machinations. Charles Metcalfe was sent to negotiate, and 
and Kanju Ranjit was quite alive to the advantages of his own diplomatic 
Singh ' position. The young civilian however encountered him 
with great firmness and tact. While the diplomatic contest 
was still going on, the fears of the Government of India were 
allayed by the severance of France and Russia and tire 
situation changed at once. The astute Ranjit had no 
intention of risking a war, retreated skilfully from his position, 
and agreed to withdraw his claims on Sirhind if the British 
would promise not to interfere with him in the Pan jab. From 
that hour till his death he remained the very good friend and 
ally of the British—though with a possible moment of waver¬ 
ing, during the Gurkha war. 

Rise of the By 1-809 the consequences of the lenient treatr^ent of 
Pin tiara. Holkar began to be displayed in unmistakable fashion by the 
raids of his ally the Pathan free-lance Amir Khan. HolkaPs 
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isartrfyfiad already developed, and Amir Khan, who had at 
his hack half the Mussulman and Pindari 1 mercenaries of 
India, professed to act in Holkar’s interests. Having mode 
the most of extensive opportunities in Raj pii tana, he next 
thought tit to plunder Nagpur. Now however the limits of 
British neutrality had been reached. In defiance of doctrines 
of non-intervention, I.ore! Minto prepared to take arms in 
defence of the Bhonsla. The Nagpur troops themselves 
twice defeated Amir Khan in the field, but he was renewing 
the attack when he learnt that the British were advancing 
against him - whereupon he retired to Indar, on the ostensible 
ground that tbp regency there required his services. The 
immediate object of the British being accomplished, the 
(mvenior-Geneml held his hand, and turned his attention to 
other affairs, not without much doubt 1 as to the view that 
might be taken of his intervention at the India House. So 
beyond the Ncrbadda, Pat bans and Pindari s were allowed to 
wax gross. 

To Lord Minto however fell the opportunity, which he Capture of 
seised with great success, of intervention in the deadly struggle Mamitit* 
with Napoleon. The French naval station at Mauritius wag an<1 J a ' a 
a standing danger while French Beets were powerful: it con¬ 
tinued to be a thorn in the side of the East India trade even 
after Trafalgar. British expeditions thither had proved com¬ 
pletely unsuccessful, But at the end of r81 o, the Governor- 
General fitted out a great expedition from India which captured 
the islands, and permanently extracted the thorn. Further 
Napoleon having absorbed Holland, the Spice Islands had 
become French property. In iSri, the Governor-General, 
having obtained permission to attack Java, personally accom¬ 
panied a great expedition to the Island. The prize was 
secured after some hard fighting in which Colonel Gillespie 
who had quelled the Vellur mutiny greatly distinguished him¬ 
self. 

Shortly after his return to India, Lord Minto learnt to his Lord 
surprise that he had been superseded by Lord Hastings. Minto 
The new Governor-General however did not arrive till the recs ^ e( *- 
autumn of 1813. 

1 The Tin darts were free-booting bands of light horse, mainly Mnmthas. 
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Lord T ORD MOIRA, who soon afterwards was created Marqoess 


' of Hastings, was now in his fifty-ninth year. He had 
seen active service as a very young man in the war 
of American Independence, He had taken a considerable 
part in public affairs, was a persona grata with the Prince 
Regent, and had made an unsuccessful attempt to form a 
ministry, Wellesley had left England with a strong prejudice 
against Warren Hastings, but his Indir n experience rapidly 
converted him into a political disciple and a personal 
admirer. Lord Hastings in his turn-—he was not related 
to his predecessor—-when in England was strongly opposed 
to Wellesley's policy of aggrandisement, but in his career 
as Governor-General, the policy he found it imperative to 
carry out was that of which Wellesley was the typical 
exponent—the systematic extension of control over Native 


States. 


The circumstances were in fact too strong for a precon¬ 
ceived judgment to stand against them. The new Governor- 
General found himself almost at the outset face to face 
with a new aggressor; by the time that aggressor was 
disposed of, Pindam, Patbans, and Mamthas, had given 
such Unmistakable proofs that they could be dealt with only 
by the strong hand that even a Barlow would have been 
convinced. The necessary policy might however have been 
pursued reluctantly and incompletely ; Hastings having once 
accepted It carried it out firmly, intelligently and thoroughly. 
The The new aggressor was the Gurkha State of Nepal, lying 
Gurkhas* the Northern Mountain border of India the whole way 
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ddmthe Satlej on the west to Siklkim on the east, The 
Gurkhas are an admirably hardy and courageous rare of 
Mountaineers, claiming a Rajput descent, but probably 
sprung from a Mongolian stock with a Comparatively recent 
infusion of Rajput blood derived from militant Rajput 
immigrants. In number they were singularly few, very 
unlike the hordes of the Marathas, and not even comparable 
to the Sikh minority which dominated the Panjab ■; but in 
fighting qualities they were second to none. They had 
begun to organise themselves into a State only in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, and had rapidly established 
themselves from end to end of the long arid 'narrow strip 
of territory known as Nepal. But they were not content 

with their mountains and began to encroach on the Terai_ 

the fertile plain skirting the foothills, watered by the upper 
streams of the Ganges and its tributaries. During the first 
decade of the nineteenth century the encroachments began 
to affect British territory. 

At the close of Lord Minto’s administration the advancing The 
Gurkhas laid claim to districts near Gorakhpur* which they 
occ upied Their claim was negatived, and they were required NckiI. 
to withdraw, but before their official answer was received, 

Lord Hastings was in office. Their reply was a refusal, 
and Hastings returned a peremptory response, followed up 
bjr the occupation of the disputed districts. Counsels were 
divided at Kaunandhu, the Nepal capital. Amar Singh, 
their best soldier, opposed war ■ but the Durbar, confident 
in the impregnability of their mountains, were defiant, and 
threw down the gauntlet by attacking the occupied district: 
and war .fewest 

G Lilian warfare there is one established nle--not to 
take , ^ defensive, but to strike and strike hard against 
almost any odds. In this case, the numerical, odd) were all 
against the Gurkhas, whose trained force amoutitqti to little 
If at all ahovc 12,000 men, la their favour however, they 
had the extremely difficult nature of the country, while the 
Governor-General was greatly hampered by want of funds, 
and neither the officers nor the men of the Bengal army had 
experience of hill fighting. 
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. r ' ^ Hastings was Commander in Chief, as tvell as Governor- 
^w^tr- General, and controlled the plan of campaign* Tw6 columns 
disastrous were to enter Nepal at the Western end, commanded by 
opening. Ochterlony and Gillespie * two were to advance on Kat^ 
mpdhii at the Eastern end, from Eehar. Oc hterl ony's 
skilfiil manceuvTing on the extreme west against Anvar 
Singh was rendered ineffective by a disaster to Gillespie; 
whose headlong valour led him to a quite unnecessary 
attempt to storm a Gurkha fort, Gillespie himself was 
killed ; in. this mid a subsequent attack the valiant defenders 
slew mom of the enemy than their own numbers all toldj and 
the whole column was held at bay throughout the winter 
{,t S r 4). In the meantime, the Eastern columns under 
Generals Mariey and Wood met with no better success : the 
Gurkhas repulsed their at fades, and the Generals lacked the 
persistence to force their way and the intelligence to out¬ 
manoeuvre the much smaller forces opposed to them, , 
Exciije* The effect of the check was serious. All ovej India the 
Tlindtj 1 na ** ves a K a i [1 began to believe that the decadence of the 
British power had commenced. The Peshwa renewed 
intrigues with the other Maratha princes* Sindhia and 
Amir Khan set their forces in motion, Ranjit Singh moved 
an army to the Satlej, On the other hand, Hastings raised 
new regiments and otherwise prepared for emergencies. For- 
tuna tel y, internal quarrels broke up the hostile armaments. 
Sindhians generals fell out: Ran jit Singh found affairs on the 
Afghan border pressing: Amir Khan could not resist the 
Success of opportunity for plundering Jodhpur, Most important of 
all, Gchlerlony turned the tide of failure. After months of 


uicticeuYrmg Against a skilful foe, uo fe&k d Atnar 
Singh and his brave followers in the fort of Mata un ^]iGue 
Simla district, in April, In the same month, a sjx *< force 
of irreguhrs under Colonels Gardner and Nichons took 
Almora, tie principal place in Kumaon. When affairs had 
become desperate, Amar Singh allowed those who would 
to surrender, but resolved himself to resist to the last with a 
small but devoted band. Finding however, that this was 
only to doom them to curtain death in a hopeless cause, he 
at length surrendered. All honour was paid to the heroic 
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the whole territory from the Sattaj eastward to the 
rmii* Kali submitted to she conquerors ; and the Gurkhas of 
those territories having been fairly beaten in a stand-up 
struggle forthwith attached themselves heartily and loyally to 
the new Government 

Hastings now offered terms to the Nepal Government at 
Kattmmdhu, and at the end of the year it seemed that his 
proposal had been accepted, when Amar Singh succeeded in 
reviving the no-surrender policy. He had raised Ids voice 
against the war originally, but he held it shame to surrender 
now to the British demands- Ochterlony however was placed 
in command of the force to proceed to Katmandhm The 
passes were held, but the British general turned the Gurkha Conquest 
positions, and they had no option save surrender to his 
superior numbers and armament. The cession of the 
territory west of the River Kali was confirmed by treaty; a 
portion of the Terai was given up and transferred to the 
Nawab of Oudh who had rendered valuable pecuniary 
assistance; and 'a war redounding to the honour of the 
Gurkhas was concluded by an honourable peace, and arr 
amity no less honourably maintained ever since {March 

igi6). 

Ever since Cornwallis had stopped the completion ofTat|jtns 
Wellesley's schemes, the power of the great free-bobtthg pfndaris. 
companies assembled about and beyond the Ncrbadda 
valley had been growing increasingly dangerous. These free¬ 
booters were of two classes; the Mussulmans or Pat bans who 
contemned any occupation but that of fighting, and the 
Pindaris, largely Maratbas, who also lived by pillage, and 
had formed themselves into large bauds of light horsemen, 
but had never definitely attached themselves to any one in 
particular among the Maratba potentates. These two classes, 

Pathans and Pindaris, were to some extent interchangeable: 
but for the most part the Patbarts served under the banner 
of Amir Khan, and the Findaris under those of other 
captains of whom the ablest was Chitu. The Pindaris 
proved audacious enough to cany their incursions, which 
were accompanied by the most ghastly atrocities, even into 
the British districts of Orissa, 



extension of supremacy 

■ To$yib these dangerous baildsj-. Lord Hastings sought to 

^Ceotin! esta ^ sh a subsidiary alliance with Nagpur, but the Bhoosla 
India* was to ° anxious to preserve his independence* Hastings 
then proposed to follow that course with oilier minor princes 
at .Sugar near the Bandelkhaod border, and notably with the 
ruler of Bhopal hi the Nerbadda valley —a Mussulman 
principality which had on Various occasions rendered loyal 
service to the British. 

In i S r 3, Sindhia and the Bhonsla combined to attack 
Bhopal; where however Warir Mohammed ode reel a stubborn 
resistance, and appealed for British help, The Governor- 
General, in spite of the still active Gurkha complication, took 
upon himself to warn off the Marathas; and while Sinclhia 
was protesting, Ochterlony was restoring the British fortunes 
in Nepal. The Ehonsk and Sindhia both retired, but the 
alliance which Hastings had contemplated was almost simul* 
tancously- declined by Warijr Mohammed and vetoed by the 
India House, 

The Members of Council, like the India House, were 
opposed to the views which Hastings had developed» 
but the Governor-General laid l hem before the authorities 
in London at an auspicious time* George Canning had 
just become President of the Board of Control; and though 
his first despatch was antagonistic, the report of the last 
Pindari irruption caused it to be followed in three weeks 
by another authorising the most rigorous action and 
practically allowing Hastings a free hand* 
intrigues In the meantime, the conduct of Baji Rao the Peshwa 
° had been extremely unsatisfactory. While avoiding any 
jvibwa, open display of hostility, lie was constantly engaged in 
intriguing against the British at the other Maiatha Courts, 
The Gaik war was at this time the most friepdly of the 
Powers to the British: partly owing to the infiSfefcce of a 
Brahmin minister. On the other hand the Feshwa, himself 
a Brahmin, was much under the influence of a low-caste 
Hindu named Trimbakji Ostensibly foP the settlement of 
disputes between the Pcshwa and the Gaik war, the minister 
of the latter, known as the Sbastri, was inveigled to Puna 
under a British guarantee of safety, and was then murdered 
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ji's orders (July 1S15): no one having a doubt 
complicity. Formally of course his declara¬ 
tions of innocence wore accepted ; he was obliged however 
by the resolute attitude of the Resident, Elphinstone, to 
surrender the person of Trimbakji, but continued his intrigues 
none the less zealously > 

In 1816 affairs at Nagpur took a favourable turn, Subdid rary 
Raghoji Bhonsk died: his son was an imbecile; the heat j with 
regency was disputed ; and Apa Sahib, the heir presumptive,* 
thinking that British support would be useful to him, 
o fibred to accept the subsidiary alliance which Raghoji 
had always declined, He. showed dearly enough later on, 
that he had not been actuated by any pro-British senti¬ 
ment; but the accomplishment of the treaty gave us a 
military control within his dominions which proved of no 
little value, , • * v 

The whole position, then, at the close of 18 16, may be The skua- 
summarised. The danger which had for a short .time in 
arisen with the disasters at the beginning of the Gurkha 1 17 ' 
war, was over: no disturbance threatened front Nepal 
rite PSudaris fti Central India were growing more audacious 
and irrepressible* tThe minor princes were divided in mind 
between their desires for British protection and for their 
own independence—incompatible advantages, Sindhia, 

HoJkar, and Amir Khan, had not been brought under 
British control; and were certainly not friendly* Daulat 
Kao, it may be noted, was stfil little more than thirty; 
and Holkar was a minor, whose Durbar was divided into 
factions. The Peshwa and the Bhohsla's regency were now 
held in check by the British Residents and Contingents, 
but the former at least was vehemently sot upon escaping 
from the bonds which he had forged for himself. The 
Nizam had ceased, and the Pan jab had not really begun, 
to be active political factors. The recent performances of 
the Pindaris had almost converted the opposition members of 
the Calcutta Council, -and Canning's dispatches withdrawing 
the non-intervention instructions were on the way out. 

♦ The plain truth was that there never had been order Nee l of a 
in Hindostan, except while some paramount Power was yjwnmowtt 
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recognised all over it. Hence the Mogul dominion with 
all its defects had rendered great benefits to the whole 
population, That dominion had not been overthrown by 
the British: it had collapsed for reasons already explained. 
But it had become imperative that its place should be 
taken by someone* and the only possible someone was 
the British Power, On us* however reluctant the merchants 
and politicians in London might be to face the fact, the 
responsibility had devolved; it was no longer passible to 
refuse its acceptance. 

Attitude In 1817, matters were clearly working up to a crisis, 
one h ar, d* Nasir Mohammed, the successor, of 
Wazir Mohammed in Bhopal* accepted the subsidiary 
alliance, afterwards displaying the habitual loyalty of his 
house ; and several of the Princes of Rajputana came into 
the British alliance. On the other hand* the imbecile 
Bhonsla was murdered and succeeded by the regent Apa 
Sahib; who, no longer needing external support for his 
claims* was now as anxious as the Peshwa to be rid of 
British control In the Puna country, Tiinibakji escaped 
from confinement* and set actively to work to produce 
an anti-British insurrection ; it was perfectly certain that he 
was in league with the Peshwa: and the latter after much 
evasion was compelled to assent to a new treaty confirming 
that 0/ Bassein* but also accepting an increase of the 
Contingent, and making material cessions of territory and 
fortresses besides formally resigning the suzerainty or 
hegemony of the Maratha Confederacy, Finally* negotia¬ 
tions were entered upon with Sindhia, Amir Khan and 
Holkssr—who were all notoriously interested in maintaining 
the Pindaris—with a view to persuading or coercing them 
into taking part in the suppression of the free-booters. 
In especial, it was impressed upon Sindhia that lie had 
frequently violated the conditions upon which he had been 
permitted to retain his independence, and that a revision 
of terms was imperative. 

Opening The campaign against the Pindatis opened in the Autumn 
ofLhe 0 f or i a gigantic scale: for the arrangements were 

necessarily' based on the possibility that the whole force of 
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as well as of Amir Khan, might act on behalf 




Of the military operations which followed, it is im¬ 
possible to do more than attempt to give an intelligible 
outline* 

Looking at the Maratha map (V.): the Phidans, whose 
suppression was the prime object of the war, had their 
bend-quarters in arid about the valley of the Nerbadda. 
it must be observed that the Doab bad now passed from 
Sindhla to the British, who were free also to operate from 
Bandelkhand, from the Bhohsl» J s dominions, the Haidarabad 
border, and the districts from Puna north to GujentL That 
is* they formed a sort of home-shoe embracing Smdhia, the 
Hnclans, Amir Khan, and Holkar j with the Rajput Slates 
on the open side- At the same timt> both Puna and f 
Nagpur -might rise upon them- blastings had carefully Skilful 
disposed the divisions of the great army he had been 
preparing—it numbered nearly rao ( ooo™-so that as they r^oid 
moved towards the centre they would come in touch wit It Hastings, 
each other and form a cordon. The first movement how¬ 
ever did not take place till the end of October (1B17) when 
two divisions were suddenly advanced from the Doab so as 
to threaten Gwalior from two sides and paralyse any attempt 
at adverse action on Sindh la’s part: whereby be found himself 
compelled promptly to sign the treaty which he had been 
evading for some, months past One of the divisions then 
pushed southward up the ChambaL Another division was 
advancing from Eandelkhand under Marshall, and another 
was already on the upper Nerbadda under Adams, while 
Malcolm was advancing from Amrawati. The progress of 
these three drove the L'mdarts to retreat, one portion under 
Chitu moving west, the other under two chiefs named Wash 
Mohammed and Karim, towards Gwalior. 

This move was due to Sindhia having received temporary Forced in¬ 
relief, cholera having broken out in the division left to watch 
him, which in consequence had changed its quarters. But 
it was brought into the field again in tircitf to isolate Sindh I a Holkar, 
and intercept the Pindaris, who now had to make all haste 
to escape back into M oik ads country; which their extreme 
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mobility enabled them to do, though not without suffering 
heavy losses by the way. 

Fight at During thin time—roughly the months of November and 
defeat of December—.Sindhia had been effectively paralysed by the 
. ,the grip of the northern British divisions, Holkar remained 

/Peshwa. inactive; but both Puna and Nagpur witnessed memorable 
struggles. The Peshwa collected a large army* ostensibly 
to attack the PindarU,; but Elphmsfcorie, the Resident, knew 
their purpose to be different. Accordingly on November ist 
he removed the British brigade to a strong position at Kirki, 
in the immediate neighbourhood. On the fifth, he himself 
joined them, and had hardly left the Residency when It was 
sacked. More British troops were expected, and the Peshwa 
resolved to begin by wiping out those present, He moved 
his 25,000 men against Kirkh the force in Kirki, about a 
tenth of their number, took the offensive, and after a sharp 
action routed them. A fresh attack was not ventured upon : 
ten days later, the arrival of reinforcements enabled the 
British to attack and occupy Puna which the Pesbwa 
evacuated in haste, retiring to Sahara where he carried off 
the raja —the descendant of Sivaji —and for some time to 
come found sufficient occupation in evading the British 
pursuit. 

Very similar were the events at Nagpur, The still smaller 
British force there withdrew, with the Resident, Richard 
Figki at Jenkins, to Sitabaldi close by; they were attacked on the 
su&bakin 37 th a ft er a 0 f bombard incut by masses of the 

£ ^Bhonsla’s troops which included a large body of Arab 
Sabm. mercenaries; the attack was stoutly resisted and finally 
dispersed by a brilliant cavalrjr- charge. The Marathas lost 
heart, and 111 a few days reinforcements arrived The 
Bhonsla, however, did not escape but surrendered. It\ 
was somewhat unfortunate that the Arabs, who had seized 
, the citadel were permitted to surrender on their own terms. 
Submis- Amir K^han, who appears to have evinced a wholesome 
51 Imir $ a P* ste ’ ^ or cotninjg to actual blows with the British, after 
hesitation accepted the terms offered him, though the 
treaty was ndt signed till Decern]>er 15. . His PrUhafts, 
who, unlike their cliief, were not comfortably provided for 
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hurry to lay down their anus ; but Ochtorlany, 
who had brought down a reserve division from the North* 
drove a wedge between the two main bodies, who thereupon 
submitted and gave up their arms* 

The leaders of Bolkar's army, and his Durbar, were divided Collapse d 
by faction; the army itself was eager to rise for the Peshwa, I!olkflr ' 
The more turbulent faction got the upper hand* murdered 
the regent* a widow of Jeswant Rao, and were consequently 
promptly attacked, and' the army shattered, by the nearest 
British division, Malcolm marched in pursuit of Holkar, 
who accepted a treaty on Jan, 6, By Jam i8rS therefore 
the war had resolved itself into a pursuit of the scattered 
bands of Fmdarisj of whose chiefs, Karim made terms. 

Wash Mohammed was captured* and Chitu alone made 
good his escape. By a singularly appropriate nemesis, he 
was killed in the jungle a year later by a tiger, 

Raji Rao and his troops remained to be accounted for, 
and the treacherous Apa Sahib of Nagpur had not been 
deposed. At the end of December, the Peshwa was once Success^ 
more marching on Puna when he caught a small Body 
800 British on the way to reinforce the garrison there, "['he 
little force however spent New-year’s day in offering an extra¬ 
ordinarily brilliant defence, and the next day-evading the 
Peshwa by a ruse—their leader. Captain Staunton brought 
them back, in triumph to Sirur, from whence they had 
started. The Peshwa again retired hastily from the pur¬ 
suit of the British brigades. He was overtaken however, 
and fled from the field, while his best general was killed, 
and his captive, the Sattara Raja, fell into the hands of 
the British. Baji Rao himself made for Nagpur (March 

It had become evident however that Apa Sahib was Final 
preparing for a rising : and in March, Jenkins placed him in jj jjjwft 
confinement. Baji Rao after a series of doubles found him¬ 
self hemmed in near the Nerbadda : and was finally allowed 
by Malcolm to surrender on very generous terms. Not the 
least remarkable achievement during this period was the 
subjugation of the Southern part of the Peshwa’s dominions 
by Sir Thomas Munro; who, left with only a very small 
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force, h£ personal influence End skilful management, gathered 
troops, overcame all resistance, and converted a hostile into 
a friendly territory. The escape of Apa Sahib, and the need 
of reducing fortresses, protracted matters for some lime* 
The ex-Bhonsla disappeared, eventually reaching the Pan jab 
where his presence was ignored by Ranjit Singh, and he 
ended his career under surveillance in Rajputana. The last 
fortress—-Asirgarh* near Bunmpur—did not surrender till 
April 1S19 ; when it was found that the resistance had been 
maintained at Sindhians instigation. 

Results of The Governor-General’s object had been completely 
the war. achieved. For the sake of clearness the story of the greatf 
war has been narrated, without interruption by details of the 
several treaties entered upon in its course. These may now 
be reviewed as forming the ground work of the necessary 

r. FaUmris reconstruction. With the Pindaris, no treaty was made, 
T^y were simply broken up and scattered without possibility 
1 aiJ of re-combining. The Arab mercenaries in the service of 
the Bhonsla and the Peshwa were for the most part shipped 
out of the country. The Pathan chief Amir Elian was 
favoured with a principality atTonk; his artillery was banded 
oyer to the British j and the Pathan troops were disarmed 
and disbanded, Large numbers of them being transformed 
into Sepoys of the Company. 

2* Sindhia. Sindhia had been, killed out of the conflict from the begin- 
ningj by the pressure of the British armies ; and had to accept 
a treaty freeiJig the British from the obligation, imposed on 
them by Barlow's earlier treaty, of abstaining from political 
relations with the Rajput and other chiefs over whom Sindhia 
claimed supremacy. The extension of the British Protectorate 
over them followed. Asirgath was ceded, and a small sub¬ 
sidiary contingent admitted. 

3. Rtgpur. The treachery of Apa Sahib resulted in his deposition. 

Instead however of annexing Nagpur, the British set up a 
new Raja of the Bhonsla family, during whose minority the 
State was admirably administered by the Resident, Richard 
Jenkins. 

4. Holk&r. Holkar, after the brief outbreak, accepted a subsidiary 

treaty, and resigned all his claims in Rajputana. Some 
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rulnot ptmd pa titles^ notably Sagar, whose Rajas had mis- 

behaved, were annexed. 

Finally the arch-Marathi Baji Rao, who had called for 
Wellesley’s protection in 1802, and ever since the granting 
of it had persistently plotted and intrigued against: his pro¬ 
tectors, was accounted beyond the pale of political restitution. 
His office and his honours were abolished, and his dominions 
were annexed by the British. Yet so strong was the desire 
to maintain native administrations wherever possible, that a 
portion of the territory was set aside and erected into the 
new principality of Sattara with the representative of the 
house of Sivaji as its head : the principle of political $ objec¬ 
tion and administrative independence being maintained. 
The idea of this arrangement was no doubt in part to 
destroy what had become in the course of a century the 
traditional elevation of the Peshwa family to the Maratha 
hegemony, a position which the Sivaji family would have 
no opportunity of recovering for themselves. Much £0 the 
Govern or-Gen era Fs annoyance, the Peshwa himself was 
allowed by Malcolm to retire to a jaghir in the Doab with 
a pension four times as large as Hastings had Intended to 
sanction. 

The total result therefore was this, Siiscthia, despite the 
privy instigations to resistance of which he was known to 
have been guilty while openly professing loyalty, was not 
further penalised, Pie was allowed to retain a larger degree 
of independence than any other prince, nor was he deprived 
of more territory, though certain exchanges were made tor 
greater convenience. Holkar was reduced to the position 
of a normal subsidiary ally, with an able native minister 
appointed by the British. The trans-Chambal claims of 
both Siudhia and Holkar were cancelled. It is noteworthy 
that Daulat Rao Sindhia at last recognised the logic of tacts 
and remained docile and loyal for the rest of his days. The 
Gaik war was already in the position of a subsidiary ally. 
A new Bhonsla was set up at Nagpur, in a like subordinate 
position, in preference to annexation. The lands of the fifth 
member of the pentarchy were annexed, excepting the portion 
allotted to the new Sahara Slate, Protection was extended 
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to the provinces of Rajputana, and to the minor pr ineipaiitiei - 
within the area of Marat ha supremacy. The work of pacifica¬ 
tion and the introduction of orderly government was carried 
out under the supervision of that brilliant gathering of ad¬ 
ministrators, among whom the most famous names are those 
of Munro, Etphinstone, Malcolm, Jenkins, Ochterlony, and 
Metcalfe, 

The marked loyalty displayed so repeatedly by the Nawab 

He was 


The King 

°anuTh^ of 0B<lb waJ; rewarded in a peculiar manner* 

Mogul’ elevated from the rank of Wazir of the Mogul to that of a 
formally independent sovereign, with the title of Padishah 
or King* A similar honour offered to the Nizam was in¬ 
dignantly refused as treason to the recognised head of the 
Mohammedans in India* Wellesley's idea had been to make 
use of the power of the Mogul's name; that of Hastings 
was to deprive it of weight, and induce the recognition of 
the British Empire on its own merits. In Wellesley's time, 
when the Hindu fJindhia had set so much value on the 
Mogul fiction, he was certainly right Time had probably 
justified the change of view as concerned the Hindusbut 
it is at least plausibly held that the earlier attitude helped -to 
maintain a hold oti the Mussulmans, and that the change was 
one among the innumerable factors associated with the. 
mutiny of 1857. 

The affair Great as were the services rendered by Imd Hastings, 
of Palmar there were those at home whom he had offended, and who 
* C * wished to enjoy the fruits of his policy, while repudiating its 
author. A further handle was given to this party by an 
incident at the close of the Governor General's career; in 
which Hastings behaved in a manner sufficiently injudicious 
to allow of grave misconstruction being placed on, his 
conduct. The trouble arose at Haidarabad. The Nizam 
was required to maintain a force known as the Haidarabad 
Contingent, which was separate from the subsidiary force*' 
On this and on other objects an extravagant expenditure 
was kept up. Finally to help him out of his difficulties, 
an exception was made to the usual rules; and an English 
banking house. Palmer & Co,, was allowed in 1S16 to make 
advances to the Nizam’s treasury- One of the partners 
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House* 


■■ connection of the Governor-General, who used ex¬ 
pressions which gave rise to a belief that Palmer & Go*, 
could rely upon Government to back them in' any differences 
with their clients. When Metcalfe arrived at Haidarabad 
in 1S20 he found that the position the house had acquired 
was anomalous, dangerous, and strongly suggestive of 
jobbery. Hastings at first met his representations with 
indignation, but on finding how real was the ground on 
which they were based, he approved the cancelment of the 
permit granted to Palmer & Co., and provided funds for 
the Nizam to meet his obligations, by arbitrarily commuting 
for a lump sum the tribute hitherto paid by the British for 
the Sarkars, But the accusation of having been improperly 
connected with the Banking House—which was ultimately 
mined by the issue of the transaction—continued to be 
urged against him by his ill wishers. 

The suppression of the Pindads had been sanctioned Conduct of 
by Canning in iSj6j but the authorities in Londor^&jl 6 India 
maintained a consistent incapacity for recognising the 
necessity of the consequences involved* The great ex¬ 
tension of British territory accompanied by the formal 
acceptance of ever-increasing responsibilities which it would 
have been a crime towards the weaker States at least to 
ignore, found no favour in London ; while ministers applauded 
the accomplishment of great military achievements, they 
regretted the inevitable appearance of insatiable ambition: 
and when ministers regretted, Directors displayed active 
hostility. Moreover though the result of the war was to 
place the Indian treasury in a more completely satisfactory 
position than had been known for many years, the outlay 
was of course enormous, and the Company had ever an 
intense aversion to casting its bread upon the waters* 

Also, Hastings had a perverse determination to put the 
best men in positions of responsibility, whereas the directors 
considered that their own totally irrelevant wishes should 
be paramount* 

Thus the tone of the India House had for some time Retire- 
been captious ; on the affair of Palmer & Co. Hastings meut of 
regarded it as a tantamount to a censure ? and he resigned. ^ 
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His resignation was accepted, with formal compliments; 
but it was strictly in accordance with precedent that two 
years later the India House practically censured him as 
guilty in the Palmer matter—only sk years after raising 
a statue to Warren Hastings, who died in 1818. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
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BETWEEN LORD HASTINGS AND LORD ■ 

AUCKLAND 
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HP HERE was some doubt as to who should succeed Lord Lord 

Hastings. George* Canning had actually been a[> Amheigt. 
pointed, when the death of Gastlereagh made him elect to ✓ - 
remain at Westminster. The choice then remained between 
Lord William Bent inch, to whom reparation was owed' for 
his recall from Madras, and Lord Amherst who had con¬ 
ducted an embassy to China with credit and had suffered 
frdni shipwreck and other troubles in connection therewith. 

Amherst was chosen* Behtmck’s turn was to come later, 

Hastings left India in Jan, 1823,- the administration being 
conducted in the interim by Mr Adam: and it was not till 
some months had passed that his successor arrived, to find 
trouble brewing in a new quarter* 

The rulers of Hindustan had never carried their dominion tt ■further 
into the mountains on the East of Bengal, p|putgbrig#i I ™^ ,? 
lying east of the delta of the Brahmaputra, was included in 
the Bengal province ; otherwise the Brahmaputra valley was 
in effect its eastern limit, passing along the frontiers of 
Assam and of the hill tribes of Manipur and Lusha L 
Immediately south of Chittagong was the kingdom (at one 
time) of Arabin, south of that Pegu, and south of that the 
coast of Tenassenm. In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, and the whole basin of 
the Irawadi, besides Assam, were absorbed into the kingdom 
of Burma with its capital at Ava* It was the action of the 
Burmese monarchy which forced upon the new Governor- 
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General a not very glorious and a particularly expensive war, 
and a quite unpremeditated extension of territory. 

Retrospect As early as the rule of Sir John Shore, the Burmese 
of relations monarchy had come in contact with the British. Fugitives 
Riirnuc * rQin Arakan had sought an asylum in Chittagong; the 
Burmese troops followed them: and Shore declined to shelter 
the fugitives, provided that the Burmese would keep to their 
own territories. Consequently the Burmese supposed that 
the British were a feeble folk. Not long after, several 
thousands of Arakanese again took flight into British terri¬ 
tory. Wellesley was Governor-General, and they were not 
surrendered; on the contrary they made several armed 
invasions into Arakan from their new quarters. Three 
missions were however sent at intervals to A va; but since 
their instructions were in each c$se conciliatory, the earlier 
impressions of the Burmese court were confirmed. More¬ 
over, the Burmese authorities were as ignorant of affairs 
outside as the Chinese, and suffered from a similar mental 
inflation. Therefore, when during the lapse of several years 
the British steadily declined to surrender the Arakanese, the 
king of Ava in tSiB sent to Lord Hastings, demanding the 
restoration of his territories of Chittagong, Dafcka and Mur- 
shedabad I The communication was returned to the king 
by Hastings with the remark that of course it was a 
forgery. 

Collision Now the Burmese possessed a by no means contemptible 
wjrh the general named Bandula, who was quite confident of his own 
Burmese, to conquer the British : and the desire to try con¬ 

clusions developed not only at the Court but all over the 
country. There is a small island, where the borders of 
Chittagong and Arakan meet. This the British had always 
regarded as their own. In 1823 the Govern or-General 
thought it necessary to place a guard on the island. The 
Burmese sent a force which ejected the guard and took 
possession Lord Amherst ejected the ejectors, and wrote 
to the king saying that his government wished for peace but 
would find themselves forced to retaliate if persistently in¬ 
sulted. So Band ula prepared to invade Bengal, and the 
Burmese Governor of Pegu was instructed to inform the 
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3veTlfif>r : General that he had better' make his petition to 
Bandula, the “ Lord of 'the White Elephant 11 would 
receive no more bpi)i mu mentions. After that, it was , v 

sufficiently obvious that,a declaration of war was the only 
course open jj and war was* declared in Feb* *824, 

Ignorance of the country was the* great obstacle with which pianof 
the British had to contend. There was a strong conviction Campaigns 
that any attempt to enter Burma by land would ^disastrous l8z * 
from pestilence and the want of supplies. So the plan was 
, devised of sending the expedition by sea to Rangoon, on the 
hypothesis that it could then proceed up the IrawadL The 
Bengal army was largely composed of high-caste Hindus, 
under a religious prohibition against crossing the sea. The 
Madras troops being drawn from the tower castes did not 
feel the same objection; therefore the expedition was made 
up of Europeans and Madras sepoys. 

The annament reached Rangoon in May, 'The town was Opera- 
promptly occupied, but the entire population disappeared of 
from it into the jungle leaving it denuded of every species of 1 " 4t 
supplies. Then came the rains, and with them malaria and 
dysentery; while the troops were fed on the provisions 
procured from Calcutta contractors* Calcutta contractors 
were notorious. The exertions of Sir Thomas Monro, now 
Governor of Madras, only sufficed to save the situation— 
but the army was forced to remain almost inactive till nearly 
the end of the year* 

Bandula had started on his Invasion o£ Bengal, also in 
May, An unsupported British outpost iri* Chittagong had 
suffered disaster at his hards; but" he was recalled in order 
to deal with the counter-invasion In Pegu, In December, 
he arrived before the British position at Rangoon, with sixty 
thousand men, who threw up a stockade behind which they * 
prepared pits with great rapidity and dexterity. But a 
fight on December 7 Folio wed by another on the 15 th 
caused him to fall back to a position several miles up the 
river* 

The British General, Sir Archibald Campbell, did not how* opera- 
ever advance till February, Bandula in his entrenchments hows of 
' repulsed the cblumn sCjit against him, and the general gp^lng. 
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U'> atlvaace was delayed till April ist, when Bandula was'Xiiies 
■ by a bursting shell, and his army beat a hasty retreat. The. 
liritish proceeded as far as Prome, which they occupied 
without resistance, but the rainy season set in, and again 
stopped offensive operations* 

Two other expeditions set out by the routes rejected in 
the previous year—one by way of Manipur, the other into 
Arakan. The first found the country hopelessly impassable 
the moment the rains set in; which they did as early as 
February, The commander could see no alternative to with¬ 
drawal, Morrison in Arakan progressed very slowly ; and as 
soon as the rains began, the greater part of his army was 
prostrated by disease which killed large numbers, though they 
found no other enemy to fight 

Opm- As the year passed on, the British offered to negotiate; but 
tioms of the court of Ava though less confident of the invincibility of 
its arrn ?> refused to agree to the cession of Tenasseriuv and 
Jim ‘ Arakan, with the payment of a heavy indemnity. Another 
army was collected, but suffered a complete defeat* and the 
Burmese reopened negotiations* Their envoys agreed to 
everything except the amount of the indemnity, which was 
then reduced. But while the ratification of the treaty was 
being awaited the enemy strengthened their entrenchments* 
Therefore on Jan* 19 the British attacked and routed them, 
capturing all their guns and stores, and marched towards the 
Eml at capital, A last desperate effort was made with a force of some 
the war* j^oqq men—-all that the Burmese could collect—to crush 
the British force which now had less than a tenth of that 
number in its fighting line* The attack was completely 
defeated; and the Lord of the White Elephant accepted 
the British terms* Assam, Araknn and Tenasserim were 
ceded j Manipur was declared independent; a heavy indem¬ 
nity was paid; and the presence of a British Resident at 
Ava was assented to* 

Consider*' The most remarkable result of the w ar was the amazing 
tions development of the resources of the three ceded provinces, 
thereon, h ac i not supposed to have much value* The 

war itself had been in many respects a disastrous one* 
It had been declared on Feb* 24, 1824: the treaty of 
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signed on Feb- 34, tg:?6 after precisely two years. 
As a mere matter of fighting the troops opposed to us 
were of less account than arty of our previous antagonists ; 
but there was much gross mismanagement which, coupled 
with the effects of the climate, caused an appalling amount 
of disease and a very heavy mortality; attributed by the 
sepoys to the magic arts of the enemy. To hold back from 
the war would have been impossible, and the subsequent 
accession of territory was inevitable—the more so as the 
population of the ceded districts detested the Burmese rule, 
which was peculiarly unenlightened, 

One unfortunate incident must be noticed—the mutiny 
of a sepoy regiment at Barrackpur close to Calcutta, The 
soldiers had been expected to pay far the transport of their 
own baggage ; but this regiment, which was under orders 
to march for Arakao, asked to be relieved on the ground 
that the transport expenses were exceptionally high. Their 
memorial, a perfectly proper one, was curtly rejected by 
the military authorities* The officers had only been, with 
the regiment for three months, and had not acquired in- 
..fi pence; the men became insubordinate. Two European 
regiments were brought up to the spot by night; the sepoys 
were paraded and ordered to march or ‘ground arms. They 
would do neither. The Europeans opened hre cm them. 
No resistance was made; numbers were killed; the ring¬ 
leaders were executed and Lhe remainder sent to work in 
irons, Next year these were pardoned. After the point* of 
mutiny had been reached, It is probable enough that any less 
severe action would have had a disastrous result; but if 
the men had been fairly met at first, there would never 
have been any mutiny. 

4 If the memory of disaster is quickly wiped out by victories, 
the memory of victories is still more quickly wiped out by 
disaster. The contrast between the swift successes of Lord 
Hastings and the dreary drag of the Burmese war, agitated 
the minds of the Indian population, s and there was danger 
of fresh disturbances* For a moment affairs .at Ehartpur, 
the Jat principality west of the Jarnna. before whose fortress 
take had so signally failed some years before, became 
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extremely threatening. The succession of A child to the 
throne was officially recognised: but the child was dis¬ 
possessed a month later by a cousin named Durjan Sab 
Gditer- Ochterlony, who bad been fighting in the Company's armies 
h>ny. ^y er since the days of Haida v Ali, was in charge of the 
Rajputana and Malwa district. He promptly ordered up 
a British field force to establish the rightful Raja and 
vindicate British authority. But in doing so* he exceeded 
his legal powers; to proceed against Bhartpur meant 
besieging it again: the place was of immense strength, and 
had baffled Lake completely in 1805 : a fresh failure would 
certainly have very serious results. Government, which was 
by no means on the best of terms with the old soldier, 
snubbed him, and countermanded the force. Durjan Sal, 
who had manifested a disposition to yield, was encouraged 
to believe that the British were afraid. Ochterlony, who 
was perfectly confident of his ability to capture Bhartpur, 
resigned his position in bitterness of spirit. There were 
thousands of fighting men deprived of their occupation by 
the recent settlement, who now flocked to Durjan Sal's 
standard : disaffection became generally recrudescent These 
events took place in rS25, while India was very doubtful 
as to the probable issue of the Burmese wan The Calcutta 
Council was divided as to the proper course to take. Thither 
however came Metcalfe, on his way from Haidarabad to 
replace Ochterlony in the North-West With the facts be- 
Capture of fore him, his opinion was emphatic. The circumstances 
Bhartpur. absolutely demanded that the British should assert them¬ 
selves unmistakably. The Governor-General bowed to his 
judgment, Metcalfe proceeded to Delhi, and tried a 
preliminary expostulation with Durjan Sal who continued 
recalcitrant. The princes of Upper India, deluded by the 
belief that Burma was exhausting the entire British resources, 
were Surprised by the appearance of an army of twenty 
thousand men. The great fortifications which Lake had 
persistently attempted to storm, fell before the science of 
the Engineers, and in January 1826, the capture of Bhartpur 
obliterated the misconceptions of twenty years, There was 
no longer an ** impregnable 1? fortress left. The achievement 


convincing to the Native mind than all the 
successes of the Pindari campaigns: and removed ah 
remaining inclination to challenge the supremacy of British 
arms. 

Bhartpur was the decisive expression of an already 
accomplished fact. Between the Burmese annexations of 
i8a6 and the conquest of Sindh in iS43 there was no 
further territorial expansion; nor any serious military opera¬ 
tions till the Afghan expedition of 1S39, The attention 
of the Govmiors-Gerteral was concentrated on administration 
and progress. The further dealings with Native States, up 
to the time of Lord Auckland may be treated in a few 
paragraphs. 

Amherst was succeeded in 1S2S by Lord William 
Bentinck, formerly Governor of Madras, whose benevolent 
and progressive government received its merited and 
eloquent eulogkmi from the brilliant pen of Macaulay, 
In his dealings with the Native States among which British 
Ascendancy was accepted, he was controlled by the emphatic 
instructions from England to maintain the habit of non- 
intervention. The unfortunate effects of the extreme 
application of this policy, especially in Oudh and at Gwalior 
became apparent in after years. 

After the death of Daulat Rao Sindhrn In 1827, the affairs 
of that State fell into considerable disorder, resulting ultimately 
in the undue predominance of the soldiery therein, which 
had to be terminated by the campaign of Maharajpur In the 
time of Lord Eljfenborough. In Oudh, the misgoveroment 
became so serious that even the India Mouse authorised 
annexation in the last resort; but Ben tin ck contented him¬ 
self with remonstra nces and threats, periodically renewed, but 
not enforced till the end of Dalhousie’s administration. 

Some-interference however was made necessary by mal- 
administration in the Rajput State of Jeipur, where a 
permanent Resident was finally appointed, who exercised 
a salutary influence, Bentinck also found himself compelled 
not to annex, but to take over the administration of Mysore; 
where however the dynasty has since been re-instatcci in 
authority. Affairs there had prospered under the first 
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minUter appointed by Wellesley ■ but after his death 
had developed, and it was the actual revolt of the population 
against the government which necessitated Bentinck's action 
—an action received with the complete acquiescence of the 
Mysore State itself. 

The small State of ICurg on the south of Mysore, which 
had actively helped us against Tippu Sahib was in a some- 
what similar manner annexed on account of the general 
violence of its ruler; and the little province of Kachar, on 
the borders of Assam and Manipur, was by its own desire, 
.04 the death of its Raja without an heir, added to the British 
dominion. 

Metcalfe In 1833, Sir Charles Metcalfe succeeded to the Governor- 
GeneralW ( * enera ^ J 4 J J but ^pite of a strong body of opinion which 
' interim, recognised his essential fitness for the post, his appointment 
was not confirmed in London, and ultimately after long delay 
the post was bestowed upon I>ord Auckland, who went to 
India in 1S36. 

Metcalfe had an unusually strong title to exceptional treat¬ 
ment, but was prepared to return to the position of Governor 
of the North-West Provinces or of Madras, During his 
tenure of the Governor-Generalship, however, he had taken 
a strong and independent line in releasing the Press from the 
strict Government control to which it had hitherto been 
subjected. This step was distasteful to the India House; 
and not only was he passed over for Madras, but the North- 
West provinces were once more reduced to a lieutenant- 
Governorship before the appointment there was again offered 
to him. The slight was too grave; and Metcalfe resigned 
the Indian service, to follow out his distinguished career in 
Canada and elsewhere. 

Appoint- With Lord Auckland's administration there commenced a 
m 1*01x1 new era of warfare, svith its inevitable result of expanding 
Auckland dominion, reaching its climax in the rule of Lord Dalhousie 
and the transfer of the Government from the Company to 
the Crown in consequence of the great Mutiny. 


CHAPTER XVH 

THE SYSTEM 

A STAGE has now been reached in the story of the British 
Expansion, at which it becomes practicable to give a 
connected review of the machinery by which the expanding 
rule was made effective, and of the results which that rule 
brought into being. 

In the early days of British dominion, the whole system of First 
government was tentative, experimental, amounting to very of 
little more than a makeshift. Between 176c and 1765 it 
was no better than that of the Afghan Nawabs, Clives last 
visit had wrought considerable improvements. Then came 
the open assumption of the Dtwani, North’s Regulating Aetj 
and the Governor* Generals hip of Hastings, That temporary 
constitution has been already examined, In 1785 it was 
replaced by the new Constitution framed under, Pitt's India 
Act, which remained substantially in force until the Act 
renewing the Company’s Charter in 1833 ; from which time 
until the suppression of the Company in 1858 no grave 
change was introduced. 

Now in 1785* the British dominion proper extended on The 
the Ganges over Bengal, Behar, and certain ceded districts 
on the east of Oudh, forming the Bengal Presidency: the p res p ' 
Northern Sarkars, and some districts in the Carnatic, forming dendes. 
the Madras Presidency : and some districts in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bombay, forming the Bombay Presidency; the 
whole extent of which may be seen at a glance on the imp 
(VIII. A)* As now districts were acquired, those south of 
the Krishna River were attached to Madras: those on the 
west of the Nizami dominions to Bombay; and the rest to 
the dominating Presidency of Bengal, In course of time the 
great accumulation of new territories attached to Bengal led 
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to the institution of separate Lieutenant-Governorships ox 
Commissionerships within the Presidency, such as the North- 
West Provinces—/,^ the Ganges districts above Behar—the 
Central Provinces, Arakan, and the Panjab; but the army m 
all was the Bengal army. 

The Coil* Primarily then, the Constitution of 1784 recognised the 
mitutifjn of t h rce Presidencies, each having its own Governor, its own 
Z?S4 ' Council, its own army, and its own Commanderdn-Chief. 
But the Governor, Council and Commander-In-Chief in 
Bengal were also supreme over the Madras and Bombay 
authorities. With them lay the making of treaties, of war, 
of peace, Bombay could not again drag the Governor- 
General into a war, as it had done with Warren Hastings 
over Ragoba's affairs, nor could Madras make havoc of the 
results of a successful campaign as it had done in Mysore 
in 1784. As yet however, the two minor Presidencies 
were independent in the matter of legislation. 

Technical The supreme government in India, then, was that of 
powers of Governor-General in Council The other members of 
Gumnor 0 Council being now three in number, the support of one of 
General them sufficed to ensure that there should be no such un¬ 
seemly thwartings of the Chief as had made the tenure of 
office by Warren Hastings so incomparably and unreasonably 
difficult. Further, the Governor-General had power to act 
on emergency without consulting t his Council Thus when 
immediate action was necessary, he was no longer under 
the necessity of submitting to formal checks and delays, or 
to the risk of being hampered by unprofitable hesitations. 
At the same time, no practical danger existed of the liberty 
being abused, since he was liable to be called to account, 
and to be compelled subsequently to justify the treatment 
of arty particular crisis as an emergency* 

On the other hand, he was obliged to exercise what 
almost amounted to the authority of an autocrat on the spot 
His with an eye to the supreme authority in England* He was 
practical ft* fact much in the position of the Manager of a Company 
powers. ^h osc ] a y s down the general principles of policy, 

but leaves him a large latitude in neglecting the letter of 
their instructions provided that lie can point to a reasonable 
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6 n in the circumstances for bis haying done so, 
According to Cornwallis’s instructions, he was taking 
if risk in going to war with Mysore without express permission 
from home; but the London authorities commended him 
for having done so, Wellesley carried out his policy at his 
own risk, dragging a more or less reluctant assent after the 
act from London, until at last London refused to assenL any 
longer. His successors would not venture to ride roughshod 
over the sentiments of the home authorities, trusting to 
the accomplished fact as . thdr justification; but Lord 
Hastings succeeded in carrying them with him sufficiently 
far for the execution of his plans, thdf&* ; o the interval 
Lord Mintp had been restrained tirom the degtuj: of activity 
which he liimself rightly deemed desirable. But in any 
case, the home authorities .mid be absolutely secure that 
each of their Govemors-Ceneral left England with views in 
substantial agreement with thdr own'; and the Governor- 
General knew that if his own views at starting became 
materially changed, he y;ould either have to subordinate 
them, or to convert Jth$ home authorities, pr tp take the 
risk of being recalled, ensured, and possibly/impeached* 

The Home authoring were oil one side the Company, 
•pn the other the Paiiiam eatery Board of Control, In all 
political matters the initiative as well as .'the guidance lay 
with the latter body, which was require*?! by the Act of 
1793, renewing the Charter, .to meet for the authorisation 
of dispatches. This ioard consisted originally of sundry 
members of the Privy Cl, unci! and two others; the Charter 
Acts of t^ 3 and iSr^ Lev it unaltered, but that of 1833 
made some additional Minis. ex officio members. As a 
matter of practice however, it appears that the whole of the 
real work of the Board was done by the President and a 
couple of secretaries i acting no doubt largely in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Directors. 

The partial abolition of the Company’s monopolies by 
the Charter Act of 1813 led to a more careful consideration 
on its part of political problems; and this change w f as made 
more complete by the act of 1833: the last also modifying 
the Constitution of the Indian Governments. By it, the 
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legislative powers of the Presidencies were subordinated to 
the supreme Government. Moreover, the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment was now made to consist of the Governor-General, 
thftie members of the Company's service (one befog military) 
and a legislative member from home. If the Governor 
General was not also Commander-In-Chief—functions which 
had been combined several times, when he was an ex¬ 
perienced soldier—die Commander^n-Chief might act as an 
extra member of Council. 

Within the actual British Dominion, them Government 
was in the hands the Presidency Governors-in-Couhcil, 
except so far i they were subordinate to the Supreme 
Governing * at Calcutta: while' the deposed sovereigns ojr 
their families enjoyed ample pensions, retaining in sundry 
cases something of the pomp *:nd circumstance of royalty, 
but absolutely without power* Within the sphere of 
Ascendancy—practically that is where subsidiary alliances 
prevailed—Government lay with the Native Durbar, but 
externa! relat were controlled by the British Supreme 
Government, acting through a President or Agent at the 
Capital, who also exercised some Jegree of informal In¬ 
fluence in domestic affairs. These cheers might be either 
civilians or soldiers, and the proportion of the latter 
increased as time went on, the appor tment to their posts 
resting^ with the supreme Governmer L ’> The employment 
of soldiers as * f politicals i} is one of the notable features of 
the system, and a certain jealousy fc-'tween the Services is 
occasionally observable In the m -maoirs of distinguished 
members of both branches; th^Mgh it would be extremely 
difficult to award the palm V superiority to either, where 
services so brilliant were rendered by both. 

Until the conquest of Bengal, the civilian servants of the 
Company in India had been in fact clerks of various grades 
in a great commercial concern. Then in spite of themselves 
the clerks were forced to learn the business of government 
Warren Hastings bad to initiate the process by Which they 
were to be converted into administrators* ft was many 
years however before the Company began to feel that 
trade was no longer its own primary raimi d'etre^ and also 
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ikaCor'p^iviliati employes. But the facts were too str<n. e . 
ao 3 ' "under persistent pressure froth one Governor-Genera! 
after another, from Cornwallis onwards, the training and the 
character of the Civil Service improved tit! it became a body 
of quite exceptional efficiency and capacity, Its more 
brilliant members found their way into the ranks of 
the Residents and Agents, Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners, Members of Council. I he functions of the 
general body were associated either with revenue or judicial 
business or both, according as the working system was from 
time to time modified. 

Bengal was the birth-place of British administration; for 
many years its only field. Before North's Regulating Act, 
the Company had already " stood forth as Riwani ” and 
begun to lay upon its servants the duties of Collectors 
and Magistrates, though as yet the native servants of the 
titular Nivrab exercised functions both in the revenue and 
judicial departments. By North’s Act, the new Judicial 
element of the Supreme Court was introduced, with results 
at the time which have been already examined; while 
the responsible revenue offices were withdrawn from the 
natives. 

Under Hastings then, the judicial system was at first as 
follows. In the several districts of Bengal, a civil court, and 
a criminal court were established, the European Collector 
being in charge not only of the Revenue hut also of the 
Civil Court; while the Criminal Court retained its native 
judges, administering the Mohammedan law. Two corre¬ 
sponding Courts of Appeal were established at Calcutta, the 
Governor presiding in the civil court, and a Mohammedan 
judge in the criminal. In the districts the Collector, and at 
Calcutta the Governor, exercised a certain supervision over 
the Mohammedan Courts, On the arrival of the Supreme 
Court, consisting of judges from England, these claimed 
entire control of the judicial system, administering the kjfcw 
according to the canons of Westminster; with the disastrous 
results we have seen, until something like a working com¬ 
promise was arrived at by Hastings and Itnpey. In 1780, 
regulations were issued, under which the ordinary Civil 
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, vurls were placed tinder officers appointed therct _ 
of the Collectors; but the Collectors retained the charge of 
Revenue suits, 

In 1787, however, under Cornwallis, there was first a 
reversion; the Collectors again becoming the Civil judges. 
Moreover their jurisdiction was at the same time extended 
to minor criminal offences. But in 1790, owing to the 
prevalence of crimes of violence, another step was taken. 
Four Courts of Circuits were appointed for the administration 
of Criminal justice in Bengal and Debar, each under two 
British Judges appointed from the Company’s servants. 
The Covernor-General and Council at the same time took 
over the Criminal Court of Appeal in Calcutta, The 
Mohammedan law remained except for the abolition of such 
barbaric forms of punishment as mutilation. Finally the 
junction in one person of the offices uf Civil Judge and 
Collector proved to be dangerous in working, because it 
enabled. 0 r unprincipled officer to confirm in one capacity 
his own derelictions of duly in the other; hence before 
Cornwallis left India, the judicial and the revenue functions 
were completely separated, and the principle which Warren 
Hastings bad attempted to establish was vindicated. Fmther, 
four “ Provincial'*■ Courts of Appeal were established, inter¬ 
vening between the lower courts and the Adafitf- or 

Court of Final Appeal at Calcutta. 

The system remained unchanged till the time of Lord 
William Bentinek, who once more turned over some of 
the judicial functions to the Revenue Department; to the 
detriment of the magisterial work, which the Collector was 
apt to regard as a mere appendage to his normal duties. 
But another change effected by him was of a very different 
order. It was a fundamental part of the Cornwallis system 
to exclude Natives from any but the lowest offices. Hence 
on the one hand the Natives had a grievance, and on the 
other there were not enough Europeans to do the work. 
Bentinek considerably extended the openings for Natives, 
and duriiig his term of office, the dispatches from Bond on 
definitely laid it down as a principle that colour or creed as 
such were no longer to debar from office. The removal of 
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\^^l^^arrier by no means abolished the practical barrier; 

S&ridid render it no longer insurmountable* 

Subject to some modifications, ^he system in force in Regta^- 
Bengal applied to the territories acquired up to Lord Minto’s 
time, and to the bulk of those acquired under Lord Hastings : 
which were inclusively termed Regulation Provinces* L* the vmfcai 
Sikh Cis-Satlej territories, however, in central India, arid in 
Burma, known as Non-regulation provinces, administrative 
posts were to a great extent entrusted to soldiers, and the 
system Was allowed to shape itself much more w ording to 
the peculiar circumstances of the district ; krg' ^tude and 
independence being allowed to the officers there i a rule 
applying generally where British Ascendancy had been less 
felt before it was transformed into Dominion* 

Generally then in the sphere of Government and judicial Three 
administration certain periods may be observed* First the 
tentative period, at the close of which Warren Hastings had peHods* 
fore-shadowed the principles which ultimately guided us, but 
which he was not always allowed to carry out. Second, the 
period of the Cornwallis system, practically synchronous with 
the domination at home of Pitt and his 'Tory successors. 

Third, the modified system initiated under Lord William 
Beiitmck, and by the Charter Act of 1833 ; corresponding 
with the era initiated in Home affairs by the struggle over the 
Reform Bilk The good and the evil of the political ideas 
prevailing at home during each of these periods finds its 
counterpart, of course with modifications, in the Government 
of Britain's great dependency : just as we have already noted 
the reflection in Indian politics of European complications* 

To one branch of the service however these considerations 
do not apply, and it remains to conclude this chapter with a 
brief account of the Army* 

The troops employed in India were of two branches—the The Army 
King’s army, and the Company's three armies* The former 
were British regiments, sent out to take their turn of service 
in India. The latter were almost entirely Native regiments, 
with a small number of regiments of Europeans raised and 
paid by the Company for the Company's service, In each of 
the three armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, the general 
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principles were the same. In the Native regiments, 
commissioned officers were British, while the non-commis¬ 
sioned officers were promoted from the native rank and file. 
But there were characteristic differences of detail. In the 
Bengal army, promotion went practically by seniority ; in the 
other two, mainly by selection. The Bengal army was 
recruited mainly from the Brahmins and Rajputs of the upper 
Ganges with a leaven of Mussulmans; Hindostanis. In 
southern India, where the proportion of Brahmins and 
especially • r Rajputs to the general population was very 
much sm. the bulk of the regiments were drawn from 
lower castes; though in Bombay, the Hindostaui element 
was considerable. Now, the higher the caste, the more 
stringent are the regulations and observances required of the 
pious Hindu, the heavier are the penalties attached to 
breaches thereof, and the greater is the danger of a collision 
between the demands of military and religious obedience, 
Hence the risk of such a collision was greater in the Bengal 
army than in those of Madras and Bombay, Added to this, 
the mixture of castes in the southern armies tended to 
produce a purely regimental esprit-de-corps ; while the system 
of recruiting in the North gave scope for an extra-regimental 
clan or family bond among the soldiers, which when they 
were loyal would be an element of strength, but if they turned 
disloyal became an element of indiscipline. Moreover the 
southern plan of promotion by merit, while apt to cause 
jealousies, still gave control to men who by the fact of their 
promotion were attached to the system, and ceteris panbus 
were more likely to offer a decisive opposition to anything 
like mutiny. The utmost care was indeed required even 
in Madras, as the Vellur affair proved : but the Burmese 
war also proved that demands might be made on the 
Madrasis which could not with safety be pressed upon the 
Hindostanis. 

It has further to be noted that every annexation of territory 
and every subsidiary alliance entailed an increase in the 
number of sepoy regiments, and ought for safety’s sake to 
have been accompanied—though it never was—by a pro¬ 
portionate increase in the number of King’s regiments or at 
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s'master, iie preferred the " SaM” -, but owing to the 
disregard of this precaution, a time came when lie became 
possessed with the idea that he'could dispense with masters 
altogether. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT 

Land tinea- T N India, the prime source of revenue is the land, and it 
tion the 1 \ s f rora land that the great mass of the inhabitants 
scmroTS derive their maintenance. The Land “ settlements ” there* 
IivHim fore are of vital importance both in the fiscal and the social 
revenue, system. The subject is unattractive to the ordinary reader, 
and it is particularly complicated because the actual historical 
facts are often in dispute, and are made more confusing by 
being translated in terms of Western half-analogies. In the 
present chapter, we shall endeavour to make clear the 
different methods of settlement adopted in different parts 
of the penmsula 3 the reason for the differences, and their 
effects. 

At all times It had been a matter of course that whatever 
other taxes might be levied, the Government claimed a share 
of the produce of the soil The assessment of the value of 
the produce, the share to be so appropriated, and the method 
of collection, ail lay with the ruling jPower for the time 
being, and had varied considerably. So did the tenures 
under which the cultivators occupied the lands they tilled, 
The When the Mogul dominion had been in full and un- 
Mogul disputed force, the system followed had been roughly as 
system. f () ]] 0W!5i The land was parcelled out into considerable 
& districts; the amount of land under cultivation and the 
nature of the crops were ascertained; from this the normal 
yield was estimated, and so the amount to be paid to the 
Government by each district was arrived at, A collector 
was appointed for the district who was responsible for paying 
over the sum fixed on to the Government, less the amount 
of his own allowance; and it was his business to see that 
the amount which he collected was not less than that which 
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pay. The collector was called aq ami I or a 
tcriitn^ar^ and the col lector ship, and the district a zenunddri. 
Officers were in many cases given districts, as a reward for 
services, without having to pay the assessed tax to the 
Government, on condition of rendering certain military ser¬ 
vices, A district so assigned was called a Jaghir^md the 
officer a jagftirdar, The grant of a zemindari or a jaghir 
was not in form hereditary, but in practice both became so, 
subject as a rule to the payment of fines on succession. 
Technically, the Sovereign retained the right of resuming 
either jaghir or zemindari at pleasure. 

The persons from whom the zemindar claimed the tax or 
rent varied according to the locality. It might be the 
individual cultivator. It might be the Village Community, 
an institution to which we shall presently revert. It might 
be a local chief, recognised by his clansmen as the lord of 
the soil. 

Now it was not unusual for the office of zemindar to have 
been conferred on one of these local chiefs, who might he 
regarded as having something resembling a proprietary right 
dating from a remote antiquity. But the zemindar, as such, 
had no proprietary right; he merely held a position which 
he had a reasonable expectation would in the ordinary course 
be continued to him and his heirs, subject always to the 
caprice of the Monarch. 

Where the regulation methods of the Moguls had been 
less generally enforced, as for instance in the Southern and 
Western Dekhan, the zemindar here generally known as a 
poligar was less prominent, or non-existent; the office was 
not hereditary, and the individual was not permanently 
associated with the district- 

Such were the main features of the prevalent system or 
systems in operation when the British first began to exercise 
dominion. The actual assessment was liable to arbitrary 
revision. The share demanded by Government was liable 
to arbitrary enhancement The tenure of the rent or tax- 
collector's office might, from the Government point of 
view, be merely temporary or practically hereditary; Ids 
status, from the peasant’s point of view, might be that of a 
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Highland chief or that of a magnified exciseman And the 
actual cultivators held their plots in virtue of no legal enact- 
meritjs but in accordance with infinitely varying local usages* 
To Western eyes, the system wore the appearance not of 
system at all but of chaos. All that it was possible for 
-Warren Hastings to do was to endeavour to extract from the 
chaos some guiding principles, and on them to base tentative 
but necessarily very defective arrangements 

When Lord Cornwallis arrived in Bengal, the subject 
absorbed a great share of his attention, and that of some of 
fxis most capable subordinates, notably Shore* 

Throughout Bengal and Bebar, and the Sarkats — the 
regions which now practically made up the British Dominion 
—the Mogul system was in full force. The country was 
divided into zemindarls* Nearly always, the zemindkrs were 
Hindus, since for financial purposes the Hindus had \l ways 
been better agents than Mussulmans* Within the last half 
century, several of the great zemindars had been * elevated to 
the rank, and bore the title, of rajas. ' , 

Superficially, these zemindars presented a considerable 
analogy to the great landlords, the County Families of 
England* Guided by that analogy, Cornwallis constructed 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal* 

Under the English t system, the -welfare, of the tfho.le 
agricultural com infinity is largely dependent oh the 
prosperity of\ the landlord class* A century ago, the 
landowner in theory at least, was the source of all progress 
in the rural population: it was he who found the money 
for improvements, encouraged industry and thrift, and 
preserved the spirit of order and loyalty in the peasantry. 
In general, he might be trusted to be generous, according 
to his lights; and anything which w^uld haV$ tended 
seriously to diminish his influence would havG’been accounted 
a misfortune, position was secure, unless he forfeited 
it by grave misconduct or folly; and his security, was jn 
no small degree the cause of his usefulness. 

Thus it was argued that if the zemindar were given the 
game security he would have the same inducements to 
exercise his influence and to spend his money for the 
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looking for his return to the increased value 
oL his properly. Moreover he would acquire a strong 
interest in the maintenance of the Government to whom 
he owed his security. 3rc short* just as in England, the 
proprietary right in the soil was for the most part vested 
m landowners, while the cultivation was carried on by their 
tenants, so also it should be in Bengal: the cultivator 
holding from the zemindar under the conditions established 
by custom. 

The vital matter then was that the zemindar should feel 
that he was not going to be displaced, and that if he spent 
his money on improvements, the Government would not 
step in mid demand an increased rent from him. 

To attain this object* the land was assessed ; the rent The Per¬ 
ot tax to be paid by the zemindar was then fixed, and 
was established in permanence. - its 

The actual result was that the zemindars of Bengal and effect on 
BcLar did become a loyal body, and kept firmly to their L K e T 3 " 
allegiance when the mutiny came: they did not* however, mm iU ‘ 
fulfil the expectations of Cornwallis in introducing agri¬ 
cultural improvements; and no opportunity was left for 
anyone but the zemindars themselves to profit by the system. 
Improvements in the value of the land might come from 
the energy of the cultivators, from the action of the 
zemindars, from the general effects t>f a strong Government 
which prevented war and pillage, from specific measures of 
the Government such as irrigation works; the profit in each 
case went to the zemindar, except where the cultivator 
could show that he had a title to the benefit of his own 
improvements. 

The Cornwallis Settlement was the archetype of all 
zemindari settlements; those, that is* in which the cultivator 
held from the zemindar* the zemindar held from the Govern* 
ment, and. the Government claimed its rent or land-tax not 
from the cultivator or from a group of cultivators but from 
the zemindars—whether these intermediaries were of old 
or recent standing. In his capacity as a tenant from th£ 
Government; the zemindar got what he never had before- 
fair rent, fixity of tenure, and freedom of transfer. The 
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tyonly Mitimate ground for his ejection was ills fSiln 
pay the rent But as landlord, he was bound in his-treat¬ 
ment of the cultivators to act in accord with, established 
images, and to justify an enhancement of rentals before the 
Court when eh a 1 longed - 

Its defect, Tri making the settlement absolutely permanent Corn-1 
wall is acted against the judgment of Shore, In the view ; 
of the latter, a fully sufficient security would have been 
given by fixing the settlement not in perpetuity but for a 
long term of years. The contrast between that security and 
the previous capricious tenure would have satisfied the 
zemindars, and have given them not much less inducement 
to devote energy and money to getting the most out of 
the land, On the other hand it would have enabled the 
Government ultimately to participate in the increased profits 
of production and of the new land brought under cultivation; 
and also to readjust the relations of the zemindar and the 
cultivator in the light of a wider and more accurate knowledge 
of the traditional rights of the latter. 

Experience has endorsed Shored view, Thb Permanent 
Settlement deprived the Government of future days jof what 
would have become a perfectly legitimate source of revenue 
that would have entailed no sort of hardship or injustice 
on the zemindars; and also made it impossible to confer 
on the cultivators or restore to them proprietary rights 
which might have been desirable. Still in its broad out- 
line, the Comw&Uis Settlement was a valuable piece of 
legislation, which/ without being intended to do so, in fact 
revolutionised, greatly for the better, the pre-existing state 
of affairs. 

The accession of territory in Southern India consequent 
upon the Mysore wars of Cornwallis and Wellesley made 
a settlement necessary in the newly acquired districts. 
The leading principle was to adapt and regulate the exist¬ 
ing system. The Bengal settlement was an adaptation of 
The Ryot- the existing zemindari system. In the South, Haidar All 
war' settle- Tippii had worked something of the kind, but it was 
Madras n0t the traditional system, and Nthe zemindari was not 
an established institution. Here the name most closely 
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with the Settlement is that of Sir Thomas 


Monro was one of the remarkable trio of Scotsmen, all of 
very much the same standing, who did much to mould the 
future of India during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Although one of the three was a civilian, Elphin- 
stone, all of them rendered distinguished service in the 
field ; all displayed great ability as administrators; all were 
diplomatists of a high order. Twice while still a young man 
Malcolm, the third, was the chosen envoy to Persia of the 
Indian Government; it was he who nipped in the bud the 
attempt of the Indur Marathas to take active part in the 
Pindarl war, and he to whom the Peshwa surrendered, 

Elphinstone, when four and twenty, rode by the side of 
Arthur Wellesley in the Marat ha Campaign of 1803; when 
the great soldier told him that nature had meant him fora 
soldier—a judgment ratified by the skill and resource with 
which he baffled the Marathas at Kirlu, having performed 
with great ability the functions of Resident at Puna, at the 
court of the crafty Baji Rao, as well as those of first envoy 
to,Kabul in 1808, To him, when the war was over, was 
entrusted the Settlement of the districts added to the 
Bombay Presidency, a task carried out in the light of 
Munro’S' example in the Madras territory. 

Of Munro’s talents as a soldier, the fact that Arthur 
Wellesley invited his criticisms of the campaign of 1803 is 
a sufficient proof, ratified again by his skilful operations in the 
southern Dekhan during the Inst Maratha war: but perhaps 
his highest title to fame is that he led the way in the great 
work of endeavouring to establish the land-settlement on the 
basis of customs understood and prevalent, instead of on 
theories derived from misleading western analogies* He, 
was little more than a hoy when with Major Read as his 
superior fie examined and reported on the tenures in the 
Baramahal district just ceded by Tippu to Cornwallis. A 
little later, he had like work to do m Canara, and finally 
after Fippu’s fall in the “ceded districts," or territories lying 
between Mysore and the Nizam’s dominions. 

The system established Is distinguished as the Ryotwdri. 
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The fiaiyat, or in familiar spelling Ryot, is the lemi for .a 
peasant cultivator; under the system, he holds direct from 
the Government, with no intervening landlord; hence the 
name Ryotwari, as the name zemmcJari applies where it is 
the zemindar who holds from the Government, 

The essence then of the Ryotwari system is that the pro¬ 
prietary right in the soil belongs to the Ryot i though it 
may be questioned whether the term " proprietary Jt is not 
somewhat strained both in his case and in the zemindar's, 
the Government having the right of resumption if the rent 
is unpaid. The primary object of the zernindari settlement, 
economically, is to give the landlord a direct interest in 
improving his estate; that of the Ryotwari is to give the 
cultivator a like incentive. The valuation was made and 
the Government rental fixed for an extended term of years, 
giving the cultivator his fair rent, freedom of transfer, and 
practical fixity of tenure, A good deal of misapprehension 
however has arisen from the fact that an annual assessment 
was necessitated by the Ryot's privilege of surrendering a 
part of Iris holding or taking up a new holding hitherto 
waste. The rent in consequence fluctuated according to the 
changes in the boundaries of the ryot's holding, and hence 
an impression arose that the assessment of the plots under 
cultivation was annually revised. Nothing of the. kind 
occurred under the zeraindari settlements, where the zemindm i 
induced jungle, and the assessment was not affected by its 
being brought under cultivation or lapsing into non-cultivation. 

The subsequent appropriation of Maratha territories under 
Lord Hastings led to a ryotwari settlement on very similar 
lines in the new territory, under the management of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstonc, in the Western Dekhan. It is to be 
noted that in these settlements the share claimed by the 
Government was considerably iower than that demanded by 
its native predecessors ; and further, that the individual ryot 
was dealt with. The previously existing usage, which bad 
treated the whole group forming a village as being re¬ 
sponsible for the rent of each member, was abolished. If 
the individual failed to pay his rent, he lost his holding 
and Government lost the rent; whereas the agents of 
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Tippu had compelled the village to make up the 
amount. There was nothing unjust in the old system; 
essentially the Village Community had been looked upon as 
the real unit, and so regarded itself: but as yet the com¬ 
munal Idea bad not become familiar to the British mind, 
which gave a readier acceptance to the ultra-individualist 
doctrines of Jeremy Bentham, 

Under a ryotwari settlement theti, nothing even remotely 
resembling a landlord class existed: though there was a 
brief interval, when Barlow was Governor of Madras, during 
which an attempt was made, but soon abandoned to create 
a class of zemindars. 

In the next great settlement, however, the Village Com¬ 
munity played a more Important part, This was In the 
North-West Provinces, that is the districts on the Jamna 
and Ganges above Behsurj the country to which the name 
Hindostan is applied in its narrowest signification. Here 
the Permanent Settlement had not been introduced, assess¬ 
ments had been made for short terms, and no principle 
recognising ownership in the soil had been established. It 
was resolved under Lord William Ben thick to organise a 
settlement on a lasting basis ; of which the ground-work was 
laid down by Robert Merit ins Bird, and the structure was 
completed by James Thomason. Thomason was not at the 
head of the work until the next decade: but it will be more 
convenient to treat the whole subject in the present chapter. 

In the Bengal settlement, the zemindar was constituted the 
proprietor. In Die Dekhan settlements, the ryot was con¬ 
stituted the proprietor. In the North-West Provinces, it was 
recognised that the question. Who should be recognised as 
proprietor ? was one that might be answered in various ways. 
The great work Bird and Thomason had to accomplish was, 
first the assessment, and secondly the registration of rights. 

We saw that m Bengal, the zemindar was sometimes a 
local chief, who in a sense had already been looked upon 
by the peasants as the lord of the soil. Such chiefs were 
known as falukdars\ and Hindostan was full of talukdars. 
In the Dekhan, we saw that the predecessors of the British 
bad treated the Village Community as a unit, though the 
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British did so no longer. In Hindustan the structure of the 
Thri Vii- Village Community was still more marked, and it was con- 
stantly evident that the proprietary rights in an estate lay 
y ' W ;th the Village not with the individuals whom it comprised. 
And there were cases in which it appeared that the proprietary 
right lay with the individual ryot, As before, the intention of 
the settlement was to secure to the proprietor, whoever the 
Theory of proprietor might be, a fair rent, fixity of tenure, and freedom 
Thopua- transfer. So the assessment was made for at least thirty 
sei'ilbilSt years,' fmS the Government claim was fixed for that period. 

If the talukdar could make his title good, his right was con- 
j;j firmed ; if the ryot did so, his right was confirmed- The 
Joint responsibility of the Village Community wherever it 
already subsisted was maintained- In short, the utmost care 
was taken to ascertain and give the full force of law to native 
usages, without reading foreign Western analogies into them. 

So far then, the principles of the settlement were entirely 
sound. There was no idea of forcing upon the people a law 
theoretically perfect in the eyes of the legislator; the object 
was to bring existing usages into working order. But in 
deciding between the conflicting claims of coexisting usages, 
there was very considerable scope for the theoretical bias of 
the administrator to come into play. 

The conflicts in the North-West Provinces arose between 
the claims of tahikdais and ryots. 

Objedvons According to cue set of theorists, the talukdar was an 
to the excrescence on the ancient system of a peasant proprietary. 
setUemeS! According to the opposing theory, his rights were at the least 
of a very respectable antiquity. There were plenty of cases 
where the latter view was evidently true, and the talukdar was 
readily confirmed. In others it was evidently not true, and 
the talukdar?? claim gave way to that of the ryot. But in an 
, immense number of instances, it was not at all clear whether 
abstract justice ought to confirm or to cancel the talukdar’s 
title. The bias of the Thomasonian settlement leaned steadily 
to the ryot. 

Democratic ethics support Thomason’s principle. Abstract 
economics are on the same side. But strong political reasons 
could be adduced in opposition, and It is certainly doubtful 
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the popular sentiment lay. What we are in 
the habit of calling the feudal feeling was strong; it has 
valuable moral effects when present; and it is contended by 
the critics adverse to the Thonmsonian method that the con¬ 
sideration afforded to that feeling was altogether insufficient 
The effect at any rate was to diminish the power and authority 
of the talukdars individually and collectively, and to deprive 
a class singularly wanting in initiative energy, of such leader¬ 
ship as the talukdars might have supplied: presenting those 
chiefs with a grievance against the British, while the class 
benefited lacked a countervailing appreciation of what they 
had gained, Qn the other hand, it is in the gains of the 
latter and the general economic advancement that the 
Thomasomans find their own sufficient justification and 
reward. 




CHAPTER XIX 


GENERAL PROGRESS 

SeiiM XX JVa have observed the continuous progress of the system 
govern- V V G f Indian administration from the days of Clive to 
mcnt ‘ those of Lord Auckland. We have watched the extension of 
the peace area, and the consequent cessation of rapine and 
bloodshed on the greater scale. We have noted the gradual 
establishment of judicial tribunals which possessed at least 
the merit of being incorruptible and impartial, even, if they 
failed in complete adaptation to native habits and ideas: and 
we have seen revenue systems framed with immense care, 
which, whatever might be said against them, aimed at giving 
stability to existing institutions, and did give to the tillers of 
the soil a security hitherto unknown. The British, in short, 
bad raised up in India a government which consistently and 
conscientiously strove to maintain order and justice through¬ 
out its own dominions and to urge the rulers outside its 
dominions to like efforts. Had this been the sole result of 
the rise of the British Power it would still have been an 
immense improvement on a state of things in which order 
and justice depended mainly on the convenience and capacity 
of individual nawabs and rajas. 

Beyond this, however, there was room for progress in two 
directions: one the abolition of customs in their nature 
barbarous and dating from barbarous ages \ the other, the 
introduction of positive improvements tending to raise the 
material, moral and intellectual condition of the people, by 
public? works, education, and the force of example. 

Difficulty In these directions, progress was slow. Immemorial 
ofiniw- customs cannot be rooted out without risk of producing 
irritation ; new ideas are received with intense sus- 
>h picion ; the type of mart drawn to India in the Company's 
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its early days, required improvement before much 
moral influence could be habitually exercised by him. The 
efforts in this direction of Hastings, Cornwallis, and Wellesley 
were increasingly effective $ but they hardly bore visible fruit 
before the second decade of the century. The red tangible 
progress therefore did not receive its full impulse till the 
British Ascendancy was completed by the Pindari and 
Maratha wars; and the Burmese interlude over. Lord 
William Bentinck was enabled to devote his full energies 
to matters which had necessarily received only a fraction of 
the attention ofBis predecessors. 

In various parts of India and with varying degrees 
of virulent practices subsisted which were essentially 
barbarous, sanctioned by neither the Hindu nor the Moham¬ 
medan code, but in two cases at least grafted on to the 
former— Suttee % the self immolation of the widow on the 
death of her spouse : and Infanticide, Two others, TJwggee 
and Datpity jj have an odd association with caste. A fifth, 
that of human sacrifices, has no sort of connection with 
Hinduism. 

Of these institutions, the most gruesome was Thuggee j 1 Thuggee, 
an organised system of murder and robbery, existent from 
time immemorial, which remained actually unsuspected for 
many years after the establishment of the British Power. 

It appears to have prevailed all over India—known to the 
■ population but carefully concealed from the British, The 
Thugs were a hereditary association of murderers: a caste, 

They had their tutelary goddess, their initiatory observances, 
their mythical origin, their sacrificial and other rites in com 
nection with their hereditary occupation. Their business 
, was the strangulation and robbery of travellers. If a man 
started out on a journey and never reached his destination, 
there were plenty of ways of accounting for his disappear 
ance. The kinsfolk rarely attempted to trace bis movements, 

The Thugs worked in small gangs; whert they were not 
engaged in their abominable trade, they were usually peaceful 
dwellers in villages. Often enough they were known to 

1 The spelling Datoily, and Sirthte is too familiar to give place 

to the wore correct TAagi l DakaiH and Sa/i. 
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their fellow villagers: but superstition held that they were 
under divine or diabolic protection, and that ill would 
befal anyone who went against them. Their method of 
procedure was usually to entice the intended victim into 
conversation, slip a noose round his throat in an unsuspicious 
moment, throttle, rifle and bury him. Hence the pick-axe 
as well as the noose was an emblem of their trade. The 
deed done, they would return to their ordinary avocations— 
very likely paying toll to the patel y or headman of the 
village. 

The sup- Popular belief in the ikbal or Luck of the Company, 

pression- proved to be of no little assistance in the stamping out of 
the institution. It was soberly believed that the great 
M&dhava Rao Sindhia had been smitten with his fatal 
illness by the guardian goddess of the Thugs, for having 
disposed of a nest of them; but it was admitted that the 
Company’s ikbal was too strong for Davi, as the goddess 
was named. Evidence therefore was easier to obtain. It " 
was about 1829 that the systematic suppression of Thuggee 
was decided on; the man entrusted with the leading part 
therein was Major Sieeman. The process of bringing 
particular crimes home to the perpetrators was immensely 
difficult; but it became gradually easier as the nature of 
the organisation was laid bare. Captured Thugs turned 
informers, and gave invaluable evidence not only about 
specific cases but about the whole system. The village 
patels began to dread finding themselves brought in as 
accessories. Various legal regulations, constructed on the 
British principle of giving every conceivable advantage to 
the accused, were relaxed; the chances of evading trial or 
punishment on a merely technical plea were diminished, 
The Thugs themselves, who had considered that Davi’s 
protection made them invulnerable, were disgusted at dis¬ 
covering their error; and their employment lost something 
of its zest, though their consciences remained quite unper¬ 
turbed. The result was that within ten years Thuggee 
in the British dominion had practically ceased, and had 
largely disappeared in the independent native States as 
well. 
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principle that it was better that 
should fall victims to the dacoits to, 
person should be falsely condemned k 
legality vetoed Hastings's plan, and dace, 
flourish, though here and there some few of 
suffered exemplary punishment. Even when the . 
which had proved so Successful with Thuggee were appi 
by the same skilful operator (now Colonel) Sleeman, the 
dacoits moved to new pastures and were still flourishing 
almost under the walls of Calcutta in Dalhousie’s time ; 
partly no doubt because at the headquarters of the British 
government it was less easy to dispense with the legal 
technicalities in which the brigands found protection. 

The origin of the practice of Suttee— saft\ “dedicated”— Suits*, 
is unknown. It was more prevalent in Hindustan than in 
other parts of India, Having no sort of sanction from the 
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jt an unwilling widow* and sometimes actively 
u ; for a long time, the British attempted to work on 
same lines; but in the great majority of cases, it was 
impossible to ascertain whether the widow acted under 
pressure. The relatives of the deceased husband had 
motives of convenience in urging the widow to destruction ; 
they could point to the supposed rewards of the fatal act, 
and could threaten the recalcitrant with long years of utter 
joylessness ; so that a woman might easily be led to elect 
for death, yet be practically murdered. Therefore suttee 
involved in effect an abomination which could be cured by 
nothing shore of total prohibition. v 
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No doubt the actual prevalence of the practice was much 
exaggerated, though in 1819 between six and seven hundred 
cases were reported in Bengal alone: yet so strong was the 
impression of its hold upon the religious imagination of the 
people, that one after another of the Governors-General 
hesitated to do more than threaten condign punishment on 
all who were responsible for an unwilling suttee. Even when 
the Court of Directors at home expressed themselves 
emphatically on the subject, Lord Amherst, after obtaining 
numerous reports, believed that any more active interference 
than that of moral suasion would excite the mind of the natives 
so greatly as to render the risks too serious to run. At last, 
however. Lord William Bentinek faced the evil; and 
supported by the weight of opinion among those who knew 
the natives best, promulgated a law in 1829 prohibiting 
suttee altogether in British territory, and rendering guilty of 
culpable homicide all persons aiding and abetting a ceremony 
of the kind, whether the widow were a willing party or not. 
It is remarkable that the prognostications of violent opposi¬ 
tion were entirely falsi Bed, and the complete disappearance 
of suttee in the British dominions was accomplished without 
endangering the public peace. With the British success 
before their eyes and British remonstrances in their ears, the 
Native rulers were not disinclined to follow' an example 
which public opinion—under the circumstances—proved 
unexpectedly ready to endorse. 

Though Thuggee and Dacoity were profitable to others 
besides those who actually practised them, and therefore 
found shelter under a certain degree of popular protection of 
a negative kind, they were always regarded as crimes; where¬ 
as Suttee was an honoured custom. But Infanticide was 
accounted as a sort of peccadillo necessitated by the con¬ 
ditions of society. As in the case of Suttee, it had no 
sanction—was indeed forbidden—in the sacred books, Vet 
in many parts of India, so persistent was the habit of 
destroying female babies that among some tribes or elaifs 
the proportion of girls to boys was about one to six. The 
motive lay in the disgrace attaching under the Hindu 
religion to unmarried women ; a disgrace reflected on their 
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H r ,. ,^^y y parents. It was better that a babe should die thanHthat 
she should grow up to remain unwed. But the marriage of 
daughters involved tivo difficulties: that of finding a husband 
of admissible caste; and that of providing the wedding 
expenses. The higher the station of the parents, the more 
serious became both these difficulties; the stronger was the 
temptation to evade them by having no daughters to many ; 
the more resolutely did public opinion close its eyes to the 
methods by which that evasion was achieved. 

Difficulty Two circumstances combined to make infanticide easy; 
C *wKhii one ! l ^ e J ^penetrable veil behind which the Zenana was and 
Wl 11 is hidden from all enquirers; the other, the extreme difficulty 
of ascertaining the real cause of an infant's death. It needs 
Only not to t( strive officiously to keep alive.” From the 
beginning the British endeavoured to eradicate the custom; 
the Natives admitted its existence, readily owned that it was 
very wrong, zealously declared their intention of putting it 
down—but the huge disproportion between girls and boys 
continued unabated. Practically it was only in the small 
district of Merwara or Mairwarra in’ the hills near Ajmir in 
Rajputana that any important advance was made before the 
fourth decade of the. century. 

The mo- Hitherto nothing had been tried but moral suasion, for 
tires to In- the plain reason that there was no practicable method of 
mbhni^'cl applying force, and no alternative course had been dis¬ 
covered; now however it was resolved to attack the must* 
Custom had made imperative an expenditure on wedding 
festivities so immense, that to marry and dower a single 
daughter often exhausted the savings of a lifetime. The 
individual was hopelessly shackled by Convention. For those 
shackles, the fetters of law were substituted, limiting the 
expenditure on marriages, and forcibly excluding the hordes 
of privileged beggars who swarmed to every such ceremony 
and exacted alms and entertainment as a sacred right By 
a happy chance, the guilt of certain chiefs was brought home 
to them, and they were compelled to pay exemplary fines. 
Thus the removal of the great source of temptation was 
followed by alarming breaches in the Immunity which had 
prevailed hitherto; with the excellent result that in a few 
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'yk^j^ m one after another of the worst districts, the number 
of growing girls had recovered its normal proportion to that 
of the boys. The evil did not indeed disappear, but it ceased 
to be a horrible portent. 

The abolition of Thuggee and Suttee, the declaration of These re* 
a remorseless war with Daeoity, the immense reduction in %■£ tluc 
the crime of Infanticide, were all in effect the work of British 
Bentinek’s administration, though those objects were none rule, 
of them completely achieved immediately; and of themselves 
were a sufficient justification of British dominion* Nor can 
there be the slightest real doubt that but for the British 
dominion, every one of these practices would have remained 
active until the present day. Their suppression became 
possible only when the Pax Britannica was thoroughly 
established. 

Equally characteristic was the civilisation of the wild hill 
tribes who came under British rule—folk of more primitive 
races, dwelling in the Aravalii mountains of Rajputana, the 
western Ghats of Kandesh, the hilly tracts on the east 
through which the Mahanadi flows. 

Merwara has already been mentioned. It fell under The dvEI- 
Britisii sway at the close of the career of Lord Hastings in 
*82 r. The Mers, its inhabitants, lived as banditti, by * e)rwai ** 
plunder; agriculture in the barren hills was too precarious 
too dependent on accidents of weather to satisfy them. 

The district was placed in charge of Captain Hall who 
adopted the expedient which has served as a precedent for 
all similar cases; he converted the bandit into a soldier of 
the Government, Companies of Mers were formed who 
forthwith became a highly efficient and loyal police. The 
Agent won the personal devotion of the people, and with 
it an almost unbounded influence over them. Under his 
direction they were ready to appreciate the advantages of 
arbitration as compared with the various forms of trial by 
ordeal which had hitherto prevailed; they gave up the 
immemorial habit of selling their womenkindj and they led 
the way in putting an end to infanticide, when a Government 
grant was made for the purpose of providing the necessary 
dower for thdr daughters. Hall was succeeded in 1835 by 
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and the to Lieutenant James Outram, in after days renowned as the 
Bhils. Bayard of India." Outram began operations with a 


Dixon, another of the same type ■; who gave to agriculture 
a new impetus and a new security by making weds and 
reservoirs; and then literally created or imported a bazaar or 
market town into their midst, which gave an impulse 
hitherto unknown to the arts of peace and the desire for 
order* 

As with the Mers of Merwara, so was it with the Bhils of 
Kandesh—the hill-country where the Peshwa’s domains 
touched Holkar’s. The Bhil country was ceded at the end 
of the Pindari war, but the Bhils defied authority. British 
invitations to settle down peaceably were regarded as mere 
pretences: British troops were easily evaded in the passes 
by the expert hill-men. Conciliation and coercion appeared 
to be equally futile. The tribe of primitive savages who had 
set at defiance the punitive enormities of Maratha over-lords 
were not to be quelled by the most rigorous pressure that 
the British Government could sanction. 

In 18a5 the task of bringing them to order was entrusted 


practical illustration of the superiority of British troops, by 
falling suddenly with a few sepoys on a Bhil encampment, 
scattering most of them, killing a few and capturing a con¬ 
siderable number. The eyes of tire prisoners were opened 
to the real purposes of the British; they were transformed 
into envoys to their own people. With deep suspicion and 
much hesitation the Bhils began to cpme in, to see for 
t Item selves. The personal contact with Outram was the 
one thing needed; they found him trusting them, and they 
trusted him in return. His frankness, his courage, his 
sportsmanship, conquered them. Outram’s own sepoys acted 
in the spirit of their leader, and suspicion yielded to 
confidence. Hitherto the Bhils had rejected all attempts to 
enlist them—now a Bhil corps was speedily enrolled with 
results precisely like those in Merwara. The work so well 
begun was efficiently carried on, on the same lines: agri¬ 
cultural settlements were formed, arbitration courts were 
established, money was advanced for farm-stock; on the 
other hand, strict police regulations were enforced, but 
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the plan ot making the Bhils responsible, and 
turning the village patels into responsible officers of the 
government; and so, as time passed, the Bhils were converted 
from a primitive banditti into an orderly agricultural folk. 

The story of the Khonds of Orissa, and the abolitldh of 
Human sacrifices prevalent in that district, belongs to the 
next decade, and will be related in a subsequent chapter. 

So far we have dealt chiefly with the abolition of evil 
customs, and with the encouragement of peaceable occupations 
in the wilder districts. But perhaps the movement forward 
with which Bentincks name is most intimately associated in 
the British mind, is that of Education; and tills for the Edncar 
reason that Macaulay was himself intimately connected;^ 
with Lord William's measures. Macaulay went to India 
as the first Legal Member of Council under the Act of 1S33 ; 
and he found Calcutta rife with discussion of the Education 
question. 

Until 1813, nothing had been done in that direction: in oriental- 
that year, the Directors gave instructions that a lakh of rupees i«.»- 
should be set apart annually for educational purposes. But 
education had been interpreted as meaning instruction in 
the language and literature of the classic tongues of the Hindus 
and the Mohammedans—Sanskrit and Arabic: in other 
words, the inculcation of purely Oriental learning ; which 
was very much as if in Europe public instruction should be 
confined to the language and the treatises of the mediaeval 
schoolmen. The Calcutta College, a private institution 
which sought to introduce the natives to Western science 
and English literature, received no Government support 
till ten years later; and this enlightened theory of education 
continued to be entirely overshadowed by the idea that the 
Oriental classics were the proper subjects for Orientals 
to study—in part perhaps from the very misleading analogy 
of the study of Greek and Latin in Europe. Bentinck and 
his advisers however recognised that neither Sanskrit nor 
Arabic was the language of India, the tongues of the people 
being many: that English had become the proper official 
language, associated with the various vernaculars. The 
immensely superior value of English literature as an instrument 
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g wilT was reco S n ' se ^ and’ maintained with unanswerable skill by 
Macaulay ; and early in 1835 an order was promulgated by the 
Governor-General in Council, providing for the new teaching 
instead of the old in all the Government schools and colleges. 
The effect of the change was very far-reaching, since without 
it there would have been no possibility of natives becoming 
practically fitted to enter the public service* By it, the 
necessary equipment was placed at least comparatively within 
their reach, if they could show also the necessary capacity and 
character. The bar to their advancement was removed, 
without any risk that they would crowd in dangerous numbers 
through the open portals. 

Public Finally m the matter of Public Works; the British 

Works, Government made no attempt to emulate the Moguls or their 
predecessors in the erection of buildings which like the Taj 
Mahal, should rank among the wonders of the world; but 
already in Xord Minto’s time the enormously important 
question of Irrigation began to attract its attention, and by 
slow degrees the creation of canals for the distribution of 
water was taken up in the North-West Prcrvlnces. Roads 
also were improved; the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta 
to Delhi, ultimately carried on to Lahore and Peshawar, was 
built, and that from Bombay to Agra was commenced- But 
although these measures had an excellent effect on the revenue, 
there is always a difficulty in grasping the fact that a very 
heavy expenditure may be financially more than justified by 
□direct results; and it is probable that a more lavish outlay 
on public works would not only have done much towards 
mitigating recurrent famines with all their horrors, but would 
also have been repaid in the increase of the Government 
Revenue, and of the national wealth. 
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CHAPTER 

TRANS-INDUS; A RETROSPECT 

{Maps I. and VI.) 

T j,vf the twenty years from 1818 to 1838 the only extensive Afresh era 
military operation of Government had been the Burmese of-wu\- 
war. For twenty years to come, wars of varying gravity were 
to afford constant occupation. The disastrous Afghan war ; 
the short and sharp campaigns of Sindh and Gwalior; the 
two fierce conflicts with the Sikhs, involving at least three 
battles of a desperate character ; the second Burmese war; 
finally the grim struggle in which month after month the 
European garrison of Hindosfan supported by a few loyal ^ 
native regiments fought with their backs to the wall till the 
longed-for succour came and the great mutiny was crushed ; 
these followed on each other in steady succession. 

Hitherto Lahore and Sindh and Kabul have hardly in¬ 
fluenced the policy of Governors-General: now they become 
factors of the first importance. Hitherto, consequently there 
have been only incidental allusions made to them ; now a 
retrospective chapter will enable us to follow the course of 
events with unbroken continuity. 

Mention has been made of the Sikhs as a Hindu people ^he 
occupying the Pan jab and Sirbind. The Punjab proper is Panjabi 
the great triangle of which the Indus and the Satlej form two 
sides, and the Kashmir mountains the third. This (f land of 
the Five Pavers” has a title which the geographers hftyo 
some difficulty in explaining, since the great rivers ■ n . lc ^ 
water it are six in number, not five, and it is a moot * Ll p s hon 
whether the Indus, the Satlej, the Ravi, or the Be s ’ 
one which k excluded. Sirhind lies between the ^ L] ^J anc * 
the Jamna, on which Delhi stands. This district is * 0 known 
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by the same name as a port jo 1 of the Maratha dl 
Malwa. The Satlej, for mill tar y a , n ^ political purposes, Jhas 
always been an effective dividin l * ne i and consequently the 
whole Sikh territory is in two £ arts — Pan jab, Manjha, 
or Trans-Satlej; and the Sirhind, fySSj* 3 * or Cis-Satlej. 

This distinction however became marked only with the 
development of the Sikh political drgaftl§ a ^ 0n i Awards the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

Racially the inhabitants of the whole Sikh rdgb n 
partly Fathan, especially in the northern and western p* rls J 
but mainly Rajput or Jat; between whom many etlinolog^ 
recognise little if any distinction. The proportion of Muss!. 1 !' 
The Sikhs, mans is large, forming about half the population. The Sikhs 
primarily are not a separate race, but a Hindu sect which 
has gradually absorbed a large number of the Hindus in a 
particular area, 'their peculiar tenets however, the persecu¬ 
tions to which they were at times subjected, the sense of, 
fraternity and unity amongst themselves in the conflict with 
those who do not accept their doctrines, have combined to 
induce a constant separateness which in turn has endowed 
them with racial characteristics, physical, moral and intel¬ 
lectual, until the Sikh has in fact become a definite and 
distinct breed, 

Nanuk, The founder of the sect was Nanuk* a teacher who was 
*°th^Sildi contemporary with Baber; whose doctrine was in 

' c ^ cti the main a protest against the formalism and the hide 
bound conventions of the Hinduism of his day. He re¬ 
verted to first principles : he taught of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of Man without distinction of 
caste or creed: of virtuous living in the world of men as 
the way of Salvation in the future life: and he had the 
very exceptional experience among reformers of arousing no 
hostility, winning the regard and honour both of Mussulmans 


K; 


■? /Brahmins, His followers took the title of Sikhs 


(discip^g^ forming a united band of religious enthusiasts, 
under succesS i on 0 f Q ur m —a term better rendered by 
“ (>ropli, t ” than « priest J? —gradually assuming a military 
chaiaaei urjc j er the pressures of Mohammedan fanaticism 
laxity of Oriental rule; a transformation which 


and the 
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f d >., ln t!le M'S of Aurangr.ib, in the person of 
, h ^ uri b Govind Singh—-Ciovind’s father had been Corind 
slam with the connivance if not by the order or the imperial the 6np 
/eatot. The religious fervour of the son developed into afe 0 * 11 ** 
fanatical wrath against Mohammedans at large, and the S ' ths ' 
Moguls in particular. Under Govind’s leadership the Sikh 
brotherhood was transformed into the Khaha, “the army 
of the free"; bound together hy solemn rites and curious 
distinctive observances—the wearing of blue garments, total 
abjuration of razor and scissors, constant carrying of steel 
the adoption of the common name of SfcM (Lion), which 
led to their being frequently referred to as the Singhs - 
marked by tbe same kind of devoted adherence as 'the 
Covenanters of Scotland who at very much the same period 
wore bidding defiance to Claverhou.se. About a year after 
Atirangzib’s death, Govind was assassinated by die sons of 
a man who had died by his orders; and a long period 
lot lowed of bloody insurrections and bloody suppression* 
in which tbe Khalsa seemed time after time to have been 
wiped out, yet time alter time revived, 

Hie great expansion o( the Maratha power and the Devetou 
invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah at last delivered meatoftbe 
the btkhs from Mogul dominion, and during the concluding Kha,stl ‘ 
forty years of the eighteenth century, the Khalsa becomes 
a great association of Sirdars, or what may be called 
baronial families, in Sirhinc! and the Panjab; not organised 
as a State, but every sirdar with his retainers fighting for 
bis own hand ; acting however for the most part in aggregates 
known as Misls, bound together by the intense esprit de corps 
of common devotion to the Khalsa against ail external 
roes, without feeling thereby precluded from internal rivalries 
and dissensions; owning and disowning allegiance to Afghan 
or Mogul viceroys and governors as the convenience of the 
moment might dictate; and capable on occasion of offering 
a combined and formidable resistance to such armies as 
either Kabul or Delhi could send to operate in their 
territories. 

In 1780 was born the man who was to weld this loose 
confederacy into the powerful Punjab State, Ranjit Singh. 
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• ’ West of the Indus above its confluence with th 

-The lies Afghanistan, with Biluclnstan to the South. Of 
A/gHr Afghanistan proper there are four principal towns: on the 
%vestern side, close to the Persian frontier, Herat: on the 
eastern, near the Indian frontier, Kabul; on the south, 
about equidistant from Herat and Kabul, Kandahar; and 
on the direct line between Kabul and Kandahar, Ghazni. 
The passage from Afghanistan into India through the 
mountains is either from Kabul by way of the Knyber I ass 
through which flows the Kabul river to join the Indus neat 
Attok-—guarded by the great military post of Peshawar; 
or else from Kandahar through the Khojak and Boian 
passes by way of Quetta on the Biluchi border; the one 
route lying through the Panjab, and tire other through 
Sindh. At the end of the eighteenth century the Afghan 
kings sprung from the Du rani chief Ahmed Shah ruled 
not only over Afghanistan but also over Kashmir, and 
dominated both Sindh and the Panjab; holding both the 
great passes, Biluchistan being tributary, Afghan Governors 
were posted at Peshawar and at Multan; and the Sikh or 
Rajput Rajas of the country, as far as P&tiala in Sirhind, 
held their titles formally by the Kabul monarch's patent. 

When the new century opened, the occupant of the 
throne at Kabul was Zemin Shah, one of Ahmed Shah's 
Shato grandsons; of the Sudo&ai dan or family. All over India, 
by British and natives alike, his power was vastly over¬ 
estimated in consequence of the achievements of his pre¬ 
decessors ; his desire to invade Hindustan was known; 
the Mussulmans were anxious to welcome him as a deliverer 
in the name of the Prophet. Moreover the belief that an 
invasion would be heavily backed up by Napoleon was 
universally prevalent, As a matter of fact however, neither 
the finances nor the stability of the Kabul throne were 
equal to any such schemes on Zeman’s part; every move¬ 
ment towards the Indus was quickly rendered abortive by 
insurrections in Afghanistan; and the Sikh Mi sis were quite 
The as likely to attack as to help a Mussulman invader. In 
BaraksaL sgox,a family known as the Barakzais obtained the reins 
toothers, p 0wer . the eldest of a score of brothers Fateh Khan, 
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£eman Shah whose eyes were put out] and after 
idissitudes the Shah’s younger brother, Shuja, became 
king; making his peace with the Rarakzais as well as with 
the incompetent usurper they had proposed to set up. 

By iB 6 B r Ranjit Singh had become the recognised leader 
of the Panjab Sikhs. Shah Shuja was not yet dispossessed 
at Kabul, Lord Mmto was Governor-General; and the 
Napoleonic terror was still prevalent. It was eminently 
desirable therefore to insure that Afghanistan should be an 
effective buffer against any possible combinations into which 
France, Persia, and Russia, might enter. It was also very 
undesirable that Ranjit Singh, now Raja of Lahore, should 
be allowed to have his wish of bringing the Sirhind Sikhs 
under his sway, and forming a great military State extending 
across the Satlej; while the Sikh Power was already quite 
sufficient to make the maintenance of friendly relations with 
it important Mountstuart Elphbgtone was accordingly Missions to 
sent in charge of a mission to Kabul, and Charles Metcalfe 
in charge of a mission to Ranjit, Just at this time, how- 
ever, the rupture between France and Russia and the-Singhs 
progress of the Peninsula War relieved the tension of feeling 
about the possible projects of Napoleon : the fear of the 
French faded; and negotiations with the Asiatic Powers 
were ultimately conducted on the revised hypothesis that it 
was they rather than the British who could least afford to 
quarrel. Shah Shuja’s attitude was entirely friendly to the 
British, Ranjit Singh had a sounder appreciation of British 
power and British armies than almost any other Oriental. 
Consequently white he pressed his claims to the utmost 
limit of diplomatic bargaining, he was resolved throughout 
his career to keep the British Government as his very good 
friends, Thus the treaties of 1809 proved satisfactory to all 
parties. That with Shall Shuja indeed turned out to be of 
little moment, as he was m his turn deposed and driven out 
of Afghanistan in the following year, By that with Ranjit, 
the OVSatlej Sikhs were {in accordance with their own 
desire) taken under British protection, CisrSatlej estates held 
by Trarrs-Satlej chiefs being on the same footing as the 
rest: while in the Panjab the British recognised Ranjit as 
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Maharaja, and in effect promised him a free hand 
as he did not attack British interests. An anti-French 
treaty of friendship was at the same time concluded with 
the Amirs of Sindh. 

Ranjit For some thirty years, Ranjit:, the one-eyed u Lion of the 
? continued steadily and gradually to augment and 
Shuja. consolidate his dominion, till it Included one slice after 
another cut from the dominion of Afghanistan, Jammu, 
Kashmir* Multan, the Deraj at, Peshawar, were absorbed, 
and the Khalsa developed into a mighty engine of war. 
Throughout the same period Shah Shuja was ever making 
fresh attempts, with or without the assistance of the Sindh 
Amirs, of Ranjit, or of the British, to recover the throne 
from which he had been driven. It would be difficult in 
all history to name a man with whom the whirligig of 
fortune played stranger pranks* Also throughout the same 
period the Barakzai brothers from Fateh Khan to Dost 
Mohammed managed among them to dominate affairs in 
Afghanistan, to a normal accompaniment of internecine 
strife, interspersed with foul murders and assassinations of 
which they were sometimes the victims and sometimes the 
perpetrators. 

The problem of forming a nation out of the confederacy 
of Sikh Misls resolved itself primarily into that of finding an 
individual who could succeed in getting himself accepted as 
its head. The secondary condition was that the head, when 
found, should avoid challenging combat with the one Power 
which was certain to win if it came to fighting* 

Estimate Ranjit Singh possessed precisely the requisite qualities, 
of Ranjit Uke the Marafha Sivaji, he was a mere boy when he began 
IT)Etl ' to distinguish himself, and was regarded as the greatest figure 
of his race before he reached thirty. He achieved his 
position by a combination of military skill, daring, extreme 
shrewdness* a consciousness that treachery is not an end 
in itself but only an occasionally useful means, an entire 
absence of scrupulosity, a pose of religious enthusiasm, and 
unfailing self-confidence, courage, and doggedness. Gratitude 
to benefactors and compassion for the weak were unknown to 
him ] but so long as anyone was of use to him, the services 
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were adequately remunerated in some form or 
other. In action, he displayed a rare admixture of salutary 
caution with calculated audacity. But what distinguished 
him most from the ordinary type of military adventurer who 
achieves empire was the absence of what the Greeks called 
vffipi'y \ the sane measurement of his own powers, the level¬ 
headedness which averts Nemesis. Without for an instant 
placing him in comparison with a supreme genius like Akbar, 
we may fairly class him along with Sivaji and Haidar AU— 
all three were absolutely illiterate—among the most uniformly 
successful of Asiatic monurchs, and that in despite of ex¬ 
ceptionally difficult conditions : a curious contrast to his 
Durant contemporary. 

For Shah ShujA’s virtues and vices were precisely those Estimate 
which do not make for success. He was persistent, but ^.'* m 
irresolute; intellectual, but devoid of shrewdness; mag¬ 
nanimous on occasion, without the strength needed to make 
mag nan ftnity politic; loyal, b ut nofcwtth ou t 1 apses; am bi ti o us, 
but hopelessly improvident. Ranjit Singh knew in whom he 
could repose confidence, whom he must outwit, whom to 
use as a tool, whom to stamp out. Shah Shuja was habitually 
outwitted, and made a tool of; he never 'stamped out anyone; 
and his confidence was constantly given to the wrong people. 

Therefore he lost his throne, and for nearly thirty years failed 
in every effort to recover it: therefore also when he was 
reinstated, it was only to reign for a short time as a puppet, 
and to perish at last by the hand of an assassin. 

There may have been an interval, before Ochterlony in 
Nepal restored British prestige, shaken by the first stages cf 
the Ghtirka war, when Ran]it Contemplated war with th; 

British as a feasible item in his scheme of aggrandisement 
If so, the idea was quickly removed from his mind, 

By the normal Oriental, power is conceived of mainly as Commerce 
a means to conquest. The normal native prince could not 
a&similatc the idea of a great military State which was not 
bent on possessing itself of its neighbour’s territory. The 
acquisition of wealth preferentially by commerce was an idea 
altogether foreign to him : just as, to the uneducated mind, 
mechanical improvements always presented themselves as 
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devices to tighten the grip of the governing race or class on 
the general population. Hence the entirely honest professions 
of the British Government have rarely obtained credence: 
their wish to introduce factories and acquire commercial 
rights beyond their own borders have been habitually 
accounted as the first insidious step in a systematic scheme 
having annexation as its goal. Suspicion breeds secret 
hostility, which in its turn causes counter-irritation ; the latent 
hostility becomes overt; the collision arrives, and a new 
\ territory is added to the British Rap 
Insight Ranjit however was almost unique in realising that the 
of Rjinjii British as a simple matter of fact did not want his territory. 
Snighl He knew that the time would come when his Sikhs would 
get out of hand, and bring about the downfall of his kingdom. 
There is an authentic story that, near the close of his career, 
he sent the son of one of the Sirdars to Ludhiana to get 
learning from the British; and the lad returned with some 
government maps, Ranjit looked at them. “What are all 
those red circles ?" he asked. " They mark the Dominions 
of the Eeringhis,” Ranjit kicked the map from him with a 
wrathful exclamation—“ It will be all red soon,” But . he 
did not mean the Panjab to be red while he lived; and 
nothing would induce him to risk a quarrel 
Develops Therefore he devoted his energies to organising the Khalsa 
ment of his on \ r me $ which should make it as formidable as possible 
when opposed to other native levies; he perceived that 
European methods gave an immense superiority in the field, 
and that the instrument of their poster lay in a strong artillery, 
a compact infantry, and the presence of European officers. 
On these lines he organised his army, with the assistance of 
Europeans—Allard, Ventura, Court, Avitabile—who had 
seen service in the wars of Napoleon, To such an army, a 
couple of crushing defeats in the field were far more de¬ 
structive than to the ill-disciplined mounted hordes of Haidar 
Ah or Holkar, so that there is ground for regarding it an less 
fitted than they were to war with the British, less suited to 
maintain a prolonged struggle. But in proportion to its 
numbers, it made an exceptionally effective machine for 
native wars, and the British themselves found more difficulty 
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With it at adds of three to one than in routing 
thTicelhe numbers of Mysore or Maratha troops, 

Ranjtt's policy, then, was to extend arid consolidate his 
dominions beyond the Satlej, where his proceedings would 
not disturb British susceptibilities; and he set about his 
work systematically, advancing step by step and making 
his conquests sure as he advanced* He had acquired 
his predominance among the Sikhs by finding pretexts for 
overthrowing rivals and appropriating their estates, and by 
calmly dispossessing minors and others who were too weak 4 
to resist. It was now his object to complete his dominion jffta alma* 
in the Panjab proper by the acquisition of Multan which was 
a province of the Afghans; to extend his own frontiers across 
the Indus over Peshawar and the Deraj at, and to add 
Kashmir to his territory. 

An opportunity for operating against the Afghan monarchy Section of 
arose almost immediately after his treaty with the British 
when, in iSio, Shah Shuja was driven from Kabul and Kabul 
Fateh Khan the Barakzai set up another of the Sudorai 
family, Mahmud, in his place; making himself Wazir and 
actual ruler, and placing Kandahar, Ghazni, and Peshawar, 
in the hands of others of his own brotherhood* Ranjit 
seized the occasion to offer Shah Shuja his assistance* for a 
consideration. The Shah moved against Peshawar, but his 
attempt failed; be was carried off into Kashmir by his awn 
pretended friends, and there held a prisoner. This gave 
both Ranjit and Fateh Khan the Barakzai a pretext for 
attacking Kashmiri and the two came to terms, neither 
having the slighted intention of carrying them out, if he 
could repudiate them to his own advantage* Fateh Khan 
anticipated his ally in reducing Kashmir, and at once 
declined to go shares with the Maharaja. The Maharaja in 
return captured Attok, and got possession of the person of 
Shah Shuja. For the time however, his projects in Kashmir 
were checked, Fateh Khan’s brother Azim being left there 
as Governor* Shah Shuja also succeeded with much 
difficulty in escaping from his clutches, leaving behind him 
however the famous KolM-nur diamond which Ranjit had 
long coveted greedily; and after various vicissitudes he found 
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-an asylum at Ludhiana, the British advanced fort on 
^ upper Satlej- 
Ranjit ah- Foiled for the time in Kashmir, Ranjit renewed his atterv 
sorbs tbns to Multan ; where the Governor professed allegiance to 
Multan. tlle reigning king at Kabul, while confining its expression to 
opposing Ranjit, In i&t 8, Multan after a long and stubborn 
resistance was suddenly carried by a furious and unpre¬ 
meditated assault, met and almost repulsed by the desperate 
valour of the garrison, 

Embruih In Afghanistan meantime Fateh Khan had practically 
ments in parcelled out the.whole kingdom except Herat—-which was 
retained as the headquarters of the Sudomi kings—among 
' the Barak zai brotherhood* Persia was encroaching on the 
western border* Thither marched Fateh Khan, ostensibly to 
check the Persians, incidentally to acquire Herat* The 
capture of Herat, with the king and prince Kamran was en¬ 
trusted to a young brother, Host Mohammed, But Dost 
Mohammed, while he succeeded in breaking into Herat, 
committing sundry outrages, and placingdiimself beyond the 
pale of pardon by violating the royal Harem, failed to secure 
his position and had to fly for his life to his brother Azlm in 
Kashmir* The great Waxir fell into the hands of Kamran 
and was horribly mutilated and murdered* The Barakzais 
determined on revenge, Shah Shuja front Ludhiana was 
drawn into the vortex, but vomited out again as a less con¬ 
venient puppet than one or two others of the Sudomi dynasty, 
Kabul was captured; Kamran failed in his attempt to 
recover it and retired to Herat; and once more the whole 
country with the exception of that provide was in the hands 
of the Barakzais, who now accepted Azim as the head of the 
family, Kabul falling to his share while Dost Mohammed 
took possession of Ghazni. 

Ranjit These complications gave Ranjit Singh his opportunity* 
secures Axim had found it necessary to be at the centre of events, 
Kashmir, ^ j n absence from Kashmir the forces left behind there 
offered no strong resistance to Ranjit, Kashmir was added 
to the Punjab dominion, a year after Multan. 

As soon as Aztm felt hts own position sufficiently estab¬ 
lished, he resolved to attack Ranjit Singh, and collected a 
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liiiglttf force to march by way of Peshawar. Rut the 
Maharaja was an adept at intrigue, arid drew Dost 
Mohammed as well as Sultan Mohammed, the brother in 
command at Peshawar, into a conspiracy against Azim, The 
advancing army was filled with rumours of treachery : 
suddenly, almost in a night, it melted away, Azina had to 
return to Kabul a broken man, and died there in 1823, 

Sultan Mohammed remained at Peshawar as Ranjit's tribu¬ 
tary and governor in his name, till AzinPs death; returning 
thither in the same capacity after a brief struggle for 
supremacy among the Barakzais in which he was defeated 
by Dost Mohammed. The Dost, still professing allegiance Rise of 
to a Sudozai king, assumed the office of Wazir, the Governor' J 30 * 1 
ship of Kabul, and the headship of the brotherhood, in 3jEimme ' 

1 S36 ; and remained the first man in Afghanistan till the 
reinstatement of Shah Shuja. 

^ In 1834, Shah Shuja made another attempt to get to Shah 
Kabul, this time seeking to approach Kandahar from Sindh ; 
the northern part of which was nominally a province b^reSv^rth^ 
Afghanistan. Ran jit would give no help—his terms were \htmk 
too high. The British Government had declined to break 
through its policy of non-interference. Shah Shuja collected 
and marched an army to Shikarpur, and, after inflicting a 
defeat on the Sindh Amirs, induced them to acknowledge 
his sovereignty, and to assist hts advance. But when he 
entered Afghanistan, he failed Os usual He reached 
Kandahar, but the place held out till a relieving force arrived ; 
when the Shah was completely defeated, b, t was allowed to 
escape over the border to Kelat, in Biluchistan, and thence 
to his asylum at Ludhiana. 

In the meantime Ran jit Singh took possession of Peshawar, Ranjitse- 
While Sultan Mohammed was there, it would have been £ ir< j* 
difficult to say whether the fortress belonged to the Lahore CSKum * 
or the Kabul State. But now Sultan Mohammed took the 
opportunity practically to make a present of it to the Maharaja. 

This was too much for Dost Mohammed, who proclaimed a 
fekdd or religious war against the Sikh monarchy, adopting 
for himself the title of Amir as fl Commander of the Faithful," 

The fanaticism of both sides was aroused. Moslems of every 
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description flocked to the Amir’s standard. But intrigue 
proved too much, for Dost Mohammed, ttS! in like case it had 
(lone for his brother A/teu. An American adventurer* Harlan* 
was sent by Ranjit Singh ostensibly to negotiate, actually to 
bow dissension. He proved completely successful. Sultan 
Mohammed suddenly deserted with ten thousand men. 
When the next morning dawned, the Amiris camp was 
broken up* and the jehad was over. 

In 1837 there was another collision between the Alghans 
and the Sikhs at Jararud above Peshawar, when the latter 
lost their genera), and received a severe defeat ^ but^ Ranjit 
had organised his military system so thoroughly that reinforce¬ 
ments and guns were pushed up to the front with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity, and the Afghans found that whatever 
chance they had of recovering Peshawar was hopelessly lost* 
The district was now placed under the command of Avitabile, 
one of the Maharaja’s Europeans, and was finally and com¬ 
pletely incorporated in the Panjab domains* 

JUnjit and In one direction only had the British interfered with 
Ranjit Singh’s plans, Pie had desired to carry his arms into 
Sindh; but Just at the same time the British had made up 
their minds to get the Indus opened up for commerce, and 
a war between Sindh and the Panjab would have disconcerted 
their measures. Ranjit Singh bowed to the inevitable, silenc¬ 
ing the murmurs of his sirdars with the unanswerable argu- 
■meftfc™** Where are the two hundred thousand, spearmen of 


the Marathas ? J> But the consequent irritation, and the 


suspicion engendered by investigatory expeditions sent up 
the Indus, bore their fruit at a late* day when the strong 
hand and shrewd brain of Ranjit Singh had ceased to control 
the Khalsa, 

Not long after the rounding off of his dominion by the 
final occupation of Peshawar* the groat Panjab monarch died ; 
some months after the ill-omened expedition of the British 
to ^Afghanistan had starred on its way (June 1839). 

At the beginning of the century the Sikhs were only com¬ 
mencing their career as an independent Power. Afghanistan 
was already falling into the turbulent and disorganised condi 
lion which destroyed its power of serious independent 
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aggre$*ron. Its real importance lay In its position between 
Persia and the Indian peninsula—and Russia loomed beyond 
Persia. 

We have already noted the part played by embassies to 
Persia in the first decade of the century, when the Power 
that oppressed the minds of Indian statesmen was France, 
On our part, the Persian treaties were directed against France; 
on the part of Persia however, they were directed against 
Russia. Virtually though not explicitly the idea was that 
we guaranteed Persia against Russian designs in return for 
Persia's guarantee against French designs. By 1S26, how¬ 
ever, we were in no danger from France. It is the recog¬ 
nised rule of British politics, that movements in unfamiliar 
geographical districts attract no attention till we fmd ourselves 
plunged into an unexpected war- and accordingly West¬ 
minster was not interested in the progress of Russia in Central 
Asia, It is a singular fact that when either Russia or England 
goes to war in the East the open rupture is always due to an 
act of aggression by the Asiatic Power against Russia or 
England. The overt act of hostility comes from the other 
side. The explanation of course is different in the two cases. 
Russia, we know, provokes the aggression on purpose j vvith 
us there would be no provocation, but for persistent if in¬ 
telligible misconstruction of our benevolent intentions. That 
is how the matter ordinarily and honestly presents itself to 
the British but not always to the Continental mind. 

In 1S26 Russian progress excited Persia into a jehad 
against her, with the natural result when a weak State attacks 
a strong one. Persia had to make an ignominious peace. 
England was bound by the definitive treaty of 1814 to support 
Persia in a war with any European Power, unless Persia 
should be the aggressor. England in this case applied to 
Russia the doctrine which she usually keeps for application 
at home; and so finding Persia the aggressor refused 
assistance. There was an uneasy feeling in the British mind 
that we had in this done something very like shirking a 
positive obligation; and wc adopted the unimpressive course 
of giving Persia cash to pay her indemnities in consideration 
of her formally cancelling such obligations for the future. 


<SL 


Persia and 
Russia, 
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war, 1S25, 
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Persia for her part formed the conclusion that England was a 
broken reed, and resolved for the future to cultivate by 
preference the amity of Russia. 

Persia m When the horse had been stolen the use of stable doors 
began to be borne in on the political mind. Russia and 
pr^itg v p e5fg j a were , suc 3deuly become friends ; and Persia began to 
find warm and hardly veiled encouragement to aggression in 
the direction of the Indian border. Under the segrs of 
Russia, she became suddenly formidable. The alarm which 
had once been inspired by Zeman Shah in combination with 
French possibilities was transferred to Persia combined with 
Russian possibilities, and from that day to this the latter have 
never ceased to dominate all Indian military or politico- 
military problems; not because a Russian invasion is practic¬ 
able, but lest the hope of Russian help should rouse the 
natives of India to revolt. The idea of a great Mussulman 
invasion backed by Russia, and of a call to arms of the 
Mussulmans in India, followed hard on the Russo-Persian 
treaty; and there is no doubt that the idea was seriously 
entertained by the Persian princes. Afghanistan however 
must first be absorbed. Herat was in the bands of the 
budozai Kamran, w ho was anathema to the Barakzak as the 
murderer of Fa^eh Khan, If nevertheless the brothers should 
fail to join for his destruction, the group at Kandahar might 
as a next step, be detached from the Amir at Kabul. 

The new aspect of affairs did not immediately penetrate to 
the official mind, though Persian restlessness caused it some 
uneasiness. The Shahun-Shah’s grandson Mohammed moved 
on Herat in 1S33, but he was obliged to withdraw by his 
father’s death and a threatening of troubles about the 
success ion. In the next year these difficulties were disposed 
Aggressive of; Mohammed Shah ascended the throne on his gland- 
designs of fathers death, and the talk of vast aggressive schemes became 

*55 more °P en - 

A new move on Herat was in contemplation* There was 
in fact a good deal of solid justification for such an expedition 
1 in the conduct of Kamran who had raided Persian territory 
and kidnapped Persian subjects. But the British objections 
were as obvious as the Russian encouragement. Pressure 
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^s broeght to bear on the Shah and on Kamran to force 
them to terms: but while the Afghan proposals were reason¬ 
able, the Persian demands under Russian influence passed all 
fcggM 5 5 including not merely Kamran's submission as a 
vassal of the Shah but the"recdgnifbn'of Afghanistan as far 
ns Ghaxhi as a Persian province- Kamran would not assent; 
Petersburg repudiated in public the action of its representative 
but did not interfere with him. In 183^ the Shah with a The 
great army marched on Herat. The Barakzais at Kandahar, Brians 
by no means with Dost Mohammed's approval, displayed an \ 011 
inclination to side with the invader. The expectation of a 1^37 . 1 
great Mussulman irruption, with Russia behind it, was setting 
all India in a ferment- It was evident that unless active anc ! 
energetic steps were taken at once to counteract the intrigues 
of Russia, consequences of the most serious character might 
ensue to the British supremacy. 





CHAPTER XXI 


THE AFGHAN EXPEDITION : AUCKLAND 
AND ELLENBOKOUGH 

(Maps I and VI.) 

tor Tfl 1836, Lord Auckland arrived in India as Governor- 
AucMflrt4; 1 General with the most beneficent and peaceful in¬ 
tentions, He was greeted by a letter of welcome and con¬ 
gratulations from Dost Mohammed, in which the Amir 
invited his good offices against the pestilent Sikhs. The 1 
Governor-General replied that the British never interfered 
In their neighbours 1 quarrels; and the Amir opened negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, not because he wanted a Russian alliance, 
Wit to facilitate diplomatic pressure on the British. 

The situ a* By the Autumn of 1837, the Shah of Persia was in full 
march on f erat; the Sikhs were in full possession of 
Peshawar; * ' Barakzds at Kandahar were negotiating with 
the Persia and Alexander Burnes arrived at Kabul on 
wh* ^ ■ 1 to be a commercial mission in connection 

witl the r Er errt ng up of the Indus in accordance with the 

ShaK^ : t0 in lhe ^ aKt clia P ter - 1 Rua «* was 
urging ^ ku 0 \ forward, and her envoy was hastening to 

Kab>. ‘ pt young subaltern of the Bombay army, 

namck " ‘ at ^ er bttinger, was making his unofficial way*-- 

partly ancl P art ^ from sheet loYe 

of ‘“ vc „r ards Herat, to which city he vras to 
■*e a sort o , 4^ 

pro\ ^ v . yi Deu 5 ex Macmna. 

The ' 5 uual fact in the situation dearly was this : Since 
Persia nad been U irown into the arms of Russia, her 
aggression, with all l he accompanying dangers to our rule 
in India, must be cht -eked by the interposi tion of a Govern - 
1 Chap. xx. p. 230* 
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merit in Afghanistan friendly to us, strong enough to hold 
its owrt against Persia* and with a knowledge that it could 
rely upon our support in case of necessity as confidently 
as the Westyn Power could rely upon that of Russia, s 
It'was of ftjaiifest importance that this should he effected 
without buying about any sort of rupture between our- ji 
selves an/fh e '. Lahore State, 

The ovio us course then was to secure the de facto The true 
Goverruneit of Afghanistan, From the time when Dost British 
Mohamroel bad emerged as the recognised chief of the 
Barakzai botherhood, he had thrown off the excesses of his 
turbulent 'outh, and approved himself capable; just, as 
compared nth his neighbours; and, for an Afghan, quite 
unusually byal and straightforward. There is no sort of i 
doubt that ie was extremely anxious for the BrHsh alliance,-^ 
extremely a/erse to exchange it for Russian friendship. In 
the view oi M‘Neill our Minister at the Ferslaii court, and 
of Rumes £ Kabul, our wise course was to cement a dose 
alliance wih the Amir, The only difficulty ; ay in the 
relations be;ween him and Ran}it Singh, and tiat was by 
no means insuperable. The Amir wanted Peshavar restored 
to him; Raijit was quite ready to give it iu—on terms, 

His Sikhs lathed the place, and were mutinou when there. 

Its worth to him lay m its value for negotiations with 
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Afghanistan, There was nothing to prevent an adjustment 
with which both parties would have been sufficiently content. 

But Lord Auckland and his advisers were possessed with Policy of 
an entire mistrust of’ Dost Mohammed : and also, as it 
would seem, with a craving to bestow upon Ranjit Singh torestorc 
favours for which the Maharaja had no sort of desire- They Shah 
thought of extending his dominion to Kabul; they would Shuja, 
not hear of his handing over Peshawar, unless Sultan 
Mohammed, a most experienced traitor, were reinstated 
there as his tributary. They treated the Amir as a person 
who ought to be quite grateful if he conceded everything 
and got nothing in return; arrd finally as an apt illustration 
of the theory that the British never interfered with the 
private affairs of neighbouring States, they made up their 
minds that the de facto Government of Kabul should be 
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upset, and the exiled Shah Shuja restored to t T i 
by the help of the Sikhs whom the Afghans abhoned, 
by men ns In its first form, this surprising scheme involve only flmt 
of British 3huju ? s army of restoration should be peered and 

bayonets, trainc ^ British- But it was presently borne in upon the 
authorities that if the plan was to be carried t $ $ successful 
issue a large force involving the employment 0 > quantities 
of British troops would be desirable, especial Ranjit 
Singh was obviously halfhearted; in spite of tht fact that 
Shah Shuji himself took by no means the £apie view of a 
restoration by British bayonets as of one by troops whom 
he could regard as his own* The Justification o the plan 
lay in the iacL that Herat had already been beshged for a 
long timfij aid that it would require a great fords, either to 
save it or to counteract the impetus which tie Persian 
invasion would receive from its fall* Such, theefore, was 
the scheme which, with the official reasons and explanations, 
was announced to the world in the Simla manifesto, issued 
on October xat, 1838, 

Sutcevful In the meantime however, the chief raison dMrc of-the 
d^cnceof^heme had disappeared. On November 33, 1 ^ 37 , the 
liera Persian arm) had sal down before Herat Monti by month, 
tne besieger attacked, bombarded, and were epdled by 
the stubborn determination of the garrison, maintained by 
the persistent energy of Eldred Pottinger, who had 
volunteered his extremely valuable services- Russian 
officers were aiding and encouraging the besiegers : MfNfeiiPs 
arrival in the Persian camp had brought hopes of an 
accommodation, but ait immediate access of Russian activity 
much more than neutralised his influence, Still, the 
brilliant conduct of the defence held the Persians at bay, 
A last desperate attack was desperately repulsed in June, 
and the siege became a blockade* But a small expedition 
dispatched from India to the Persian Gulf was magnified 
by report Into an overwhelming force; the Shah began to 
realise that Russia did not intend to compromise herself 
more -deeply, and to believe that England was going to 
pul forth her might against him; and on September 9, if 838 
he broke up camp and retired. For the time the danger 
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Persian aggression was at any rate completely 

scotched 

Nevertheless, to the general amazement, Lord Auckland Auckland 
and his advisers resolved to go on with their plan for the P £tsi£ *$- 
restoration of Shah Shuja; a plan of which it may be said 
that practically every competent authority disapproved, as not 
only barely practicable in itself but involving consequent com¬ 
plications of incalculable extent. Auckland had the support 
of the Cabinet at Westminster guided by Sir John Hobhouse, 
President of the Board of Control; but the policy met with 
unmitigated condemnation not only from Wellesley, Bentinck, 
and the Duke of Wellington, but also from experts such as 
Elphinstone and Metcalfe, It was probably the most un-1 
qualified blunder committed in the whole history of the/ ~ 
British in India, 

The army assembled at the British cantonments of Plan &J 
Firozpur, on the Satie}, Ranjit Singh naturally objected to ctLm P^iEn- 
hs marching through his dominions, so it was ai ranged that 
Shah Shuja, accompanied by Sir W. Maenaghten as Envoy 
and adviser, with the main army under Sir John Keane and 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, should march by way of Bakawalpur, 

Sindh, Riluchistan, and the Bolan and Khojak passes on 
Kandahar; while the Sikh expedition accompanied by 
Colonel Wade n nd Shah Shuja's son Timor should make its 
entry by the direct route for Kabul, by way of Peshawar 
and the Khyber pass. The reluctant Sindh Amirs were 
required to pay a heavy subsidy, influenced by the persuasive 
presence of Keane's troops. 

It was not till the end of February (1839) that the Sindh Advance 
difficulty was settled, and Cotton's column began to move j >n 
from Shikarpm- The “ military promenade ” was tedious ha,> 
and painful; there was want of water and forage; it took 
sixteen days to traverse the country from Shikarpur to Dadar, 
the beginning of the Bolan pass. To get through the pass 
took six days more; and had not the Khan of l^elat ' 
restrained the tribesmen, the journey would hardly have 
been accomplished without disaster—though the Khan bad 
also impeded the collection of supplies* Quetta was reached 
at the end of March* Early in April, the whole army was 
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assembled there, very much in want of supplies, amt 
convinced that the Khan of Kelat had been and still was 
deliberately throwing every possible obstacle in its way. 
But there was no military resistance* and at the end of the 
month Shah Shuja entered Kandahar, amid popular excite* 
ment which, at the moment, passed for enthusiasm; his 
formal installation a fortnight later hardly appearing to excite 
interest. There is no doubt that the restoration of the 
legitimate monarch presented itself to the Afghans merely in 
the light of a successful foreign invasion. 

A mission was dispatched to Herat; and on the arrival 
of much needed supplies, about the end of June—while 
Ranjit Singh was dying in the Panjab—the army proceeded 
Capture of against Ghazni ; Dost Mohammed having by its inaction 
Ghazni. \ Dmn misled into a belief that Herat, not Kabul, was its 
objective, Ghazni was an almost impregnable fort, and 
Keane arrived before it without a siege train. By a com 
veiuent accident however, the fact was betrayed to Major 
Thomson of the Engineers that one of the gates bad not 
been walled up, and might be breached. The defenders 
were beguiled by a feint, the gate was blown up and entered 
by a storming party: the strongest fortress in Afghanistan 
had fallen into our hands almost without an effort, though 
the actual fight to secure it was a sharp one, f 
Shah The Amir at Kabul would fain have resisted, but the only 
Shuja tarms offered him were, an asylum in British territory. He 
iSibtii! tnade a stirring appeal to his followers to let him lead them in 
a last charge; but their loyalty was not equal to the demand 
on it. Flight alone was left, and he escaped to the Hindu 
Kush, across the Afghan border, in spite of a hot pursuit. 
On August 7th Shah Shuja entered Kabul. Three weele- 
later he was joined by his son Timur, the Sikhs having beei 
enabled to pass through the Khyber without difficulty by the 
successful tactics of Colonel Wade. For a little while it was 
imagined that fresh lustre had been added to the British 
Anns. By the end of 1841, that lustre, such as it was, had 
been lamentably besmirched. 

Shall Shuja had been restored on the hypothesis that he 
was to be baited with acclamation by a devoted population. 
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rilamed on jus throne by their loyalty. Almost from 
ft moment it was manifest that he owed his re-instate- 
ment entirely to alien arms* and that if the British retired, he 
would have to make baste after them, back to Ludhiana. 

It was resolved to retain a garrison of io T ooo British troops Bdthfo 
at Kandahar* Kabul and other points, the main body at 
Kabul; where Cotton at first remained in command, but Was " tan fi ^' 
later succeeded by the hopelessly incompetent General 
Elphhislone —a very different person from his particularly 
competent civilian namesake. General No it was appointed 
to j£andahar where he performed his work well Macnaghten 
with, Btimes at Kabul controlled Political afiairs. The way 
for ultimate disaster was carefully paved by the extraordinary 
folly which, in deference to Shah Shuja's request, resigned to 
him and bis seraglio the citadel known as the Bala Hissar 
which completely commanded Kabul, and relegated the 
garrison of 5000 men to almost indefensible cantonments 
outside. 

Persia was now quiescent; Russia had more than enough 
to occupy her in Tmkistan; the Khan of Kdat had been 
duly punished for his supposed delinquencies; the separate 
government of Herat was enjoying large subsidies; the 
tribal chiefs of Afghanistan (notably the Gbilzais of the 
Kandahar district who in the previous century had for a 
time made themselves masters of Persia), were bribed into 
good behaviour. Dost Mohanriftned was still at large, but Surrender 
the danger from him was removed m 1840, By a desperate ^ 
charge at the head of a few horsemen, he Had scattered in turned 
ignominious flight a miifch larger body of troops which had 
been sent against him; and having thus retrieved his honour, 
he voluntarily surrendered himself, and was placed under 
honourable restraint within the British dominion, Macnaghten 
and Burnes believed themselves to be complete masters of 
the situation. 

The expense, however, was enormous. The actual army 
of occupation is said to have numbered some 25,000 mem 
The .DosPs surrender seemed to offer a. legitimate opportunity 
for withdrawal, but neither Macnaghten nor Lord Auckland 
would countenance such a step. Retrenchment was the 
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% ^V" course adopted, and the form it took was the withdrfl 

the subsidies to the tribal chiefs. The whole country was 
promptly in a ferment of latent hostility, aggravated at Kabul 
by the habitual and flagrant misconduct of some of the 
English there. Suddenly in November {1841) the flame 
blazed out. 

Mur<ler of It began with an hmnU in Kabul which ought to have 
Bumes* ^ en promptly and easily suppressed* A mob attacked the 
Non 184ft j l0Use of sir Alexander Barnes, captured it, and murdered 
Sir Alexander. The mob was not yet large; there were 
5,000 troops outside. To have marched in and crushed the 
rising within twenty four Jrours would have presented no 
difficulties to any commander of ordinary capacity. But the 
insurgents were allowed instead to sack the treasury and 
capture the military stores, white the General did nothing s 
and every Afghan was in arms forthwith. 

Messages were dispatched to Note at Kandahar and to 
Sale at Gandamak, calling for assistance: but the latter was 
in no position to answer the call* and took the wisest avail¬ 
able course of falling back on Jellalabad, so as to command 
the Peshawar road. Nott dispatched a brigade, but with a 
strong conv iction that between the snow which was beginning 
to 'fall and the now inevitable opposition of intervening 
tribes, it would either 'Tail to reach Kabul or would only get 
there shattered, useless* and too late to help. The Brigade 
started; but it$ commanderIsoon made up his mind that the 
advance was wholly impracticable, and returned to Kandahar. 

Mis- At Kabul, Blphinstone’s imbecility was palpable, and 
(nature- otters were not improved by the association with him of 
Sf Shelton, whose temper rendered him equally destructive. 
Day after day every conceivable blunder was committed; 
disaster was heaped on disaster; by the end of the month 
the General informed Macnzfghten, that it was Impossible to 
maintain the position, and he must negotiate. The Afghans 
demanded the unconditional surrender of the whole force, 
Macnaghten refused; but the General in his turn obstinately 
declined either to occupy the Bala Hissar as Shah Shuja 
himself had urged, or id attempt to collect food and forage 
by force of Rrttjs. 
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timber it, Macnaghten, made helpless by the 
^authorities, renewed negotiations. The terms agreed 
open were that the troops at Kabul, Kandahar, Ghazni, and 
Jedalabad should evacuate the country; hostages were to be 
left; and the Afghans were to supply provisions and carriage 
to expedite departure. Shah Sfeuja might stay/ with a 
pension, or retire, as he chose. The ignominy of the sur¬ 
render was without parallel. It can only be said, that in the 
face of the attitude of the military authorities, Macnaghteu 
load no choice, if the lives of any of the garrison were to be 
saved* 

But Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mohammed, who im¬ 
mediately after the rising had been recognised by the in¬ 
surgents as their chief, took ho steps to carry out his part 
of the bargain, and began demanding the surrender of the 
military stores, and of more hostages. Macnaghten decided 
to try and play the game of intrigue ; Akbar Khan proposed 
and Macnaghten accepted a plan for a plot which in saner 
moments the British Envoy would have recognised as a 
palpable trap for his destruction. In accordance with the 
proposal he gane his directions to the General, and went out 
to meet Akbar, with a total escort of three officers and 
sixteen men. The four officer# were suddenly seized; 
Macnaghten struggled; in a moment of exasperation Akbar 
shot him dead with his pistdl; the captors of the other three 
with difficulty carried two*of them to a place of safety. The 
third fell, and was murdered where he lay. 

Major Eldred Pottingcr, a recent arrival, on whom now 
devolved by general consent the office which bad been held 
by Macnaghten, tried bard to have the convention repudiated : 
but the military authorities over-rulp*! him- It was ratified 
on January 4th, and orders were sent for the evacuation of 
Kandahar, Ghazni, and Jellalabad; at each of which places 
however, the instructions were repudiated. Two days later 
the evacuation of Kabul began, some 15,000 souls starting 
on the march : men, * women, and children, insufficiently 
provided with food and clothing, and without means of 
defence, they went oufe through storm and snow. Oriv day, 
three more officers including Pottmger aJid George Lawrence, 
Q 
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were demanded and surrendered ns hostages: a-day^Sr twc 
later, eleven ladies with fifteen children and eight officers 
were handed over; and again a little later, the generals 
themselves; chiefly because their position seemed fraught 
with less danger as captives, than with the unhappy force* 
The Afghans entirely disregarded .their promises ; in every 
defile and gorge the tribesmen poured in a heavy lire on the 
fugitives; of all that host a single survivor alone reached 
Jdlalabad on January 14, to tell the awful story; all he 
rest save the hostages perished on the way, whether from 
exposure or from the murderous attacks of the Afghans. 

The energy of George Clerk at Agra prevailed upon the 
despondent and almost paralysed Governor - General to 
dispatch a brigade for the relief of Jellalabad; but it was 
incompetently led, and the Sikhs—despite the good-will of 
Sher Singh, now Maharaja at Lahore-made the merest 
..pretence of rendering assistance. The Brigade failed to 
advance beyond Peshawar* By sheer persistance Clerk 
practically forced Lord Auckland and the Commander in^ 
Chief, Sir Jasper Nicholls, to send forward a fresh brigade 
—commanded this time by the very able General pollock; 
though it was still maintained that the sole purpose in view, 
the sole object to be achieved, was the safe withdrawal of 
the Jellalabad garrison. 

Retire- At the end of February {1842), Lord Bllenborough arrived 
merit of a S Auckland's successor: the most disastrous reign in our 
Auckland W* 8 ® annals was brought to a close, Lord Auckland 
possessed admirable qualities for a routine admmstrator 
under peaceful mid progressive conditions: but he had 
proved himself totally incapable of facing a crisis; his want 
of self-reliance, his injudicious selection of advisers who 
controlled him, and his complete lack of nerve, made him 
utterly unfit to deal with great events* His successor was 
brilliant, and versatile, but erratic, bombastic, and theatrical 
to a degree- Lord Ellen borough’s career In India destroyed 
his reputation; but it was at least less positively disastrous 
than that of Lord Auckland. 

The British forces whose movements have to bo followed 
were posted thus; the largest body at Kandahar, under Nott, 
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at the fort of Kelat-i-Ghilzai; Sale at 
General England was ordered 
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Palmer at Chasm. 

up to Kandahar with supplies and some fresh troops, by 
the Quetta route, General Pollock was to advance from 
Feshawar to the relief of Jettalabad. 

At Kandahar, Nett and the political agent Major Rawlinson Sviirtint 
wen) in no straits. An attempt to raise the Dunmi tribe Kandahar, 
in their support, on the theory that Shah Shuja was in 
their favour, was unsuccessful; but when an insurgent army 
moved on the city, Nott inflicted a severe defeat on it 
after twenty minutes lighting $ and in March, after a summons 
to evacuate, in accordance with the orders sent from Kabul, 
which was declined, another attempt of the insurgents to 
make their way in was severely repulsed by a portion of the 
garrison; the bulk of which had been temporarily enticed 
away from the scene of action. Ghazni on the other hand 
was surrendered at about the same time; opinions differing 
as to how far the Colonel in command was justified. At the 
end of the same month, General England allowed himself 
to be checked in his advance from Quetta, and declined to 
move again until he was sure that Nott was in possession of 
the inter veiling Khojak pass. 

At jellalabad the defence Was maintained with great skill Defence of 
and success; the main credit being perhaps due to the 
spirited counsels and energetic action of Captains Broadfoofc 
and Havelock. A day or two after the occupation an attack 
in force bad been soundly defeated. A position at first 
hardly defensible had been rapidly converted into a strong 
fort. There was a short period about the end of January, 
during which the principal authorities wavered, owing to the 
belief that Government had abandoned them, But while 
negotiations were passing, news came that Pollock was 
on his way; a foray brought in a quantity of cattle; the 
chiefs took heart, and broke oft the negotiations. A 
great earthquake overthrew the fortifications, but they were 
repaired with such speed and vigour that the enemy 
believed the shock had passed harmlessly. Akbar Khan, 
son of Dost Mohammed, appeared on the scenes and attacked 
die town: the garrison sallied forth and repulsed him. A 
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/few days later, another sally and foray brought, in anothfc 
days' supplies. Before the ten days were out, the garrison 
(April 7th) arranged a decisive plan of attack on the be- 
siegers, drove them from all their positions into the river, 
captured guns and supplies, and effectively raised the siege. 

A week later Pollock arrived. He bad reached Peshawar 
on February 5th, but for two months he had been employed 
in mastering the mutinous spirit not only of the Sikh allies* 
but of some of his own officers. Not dll April 5 th had 
The posh be been able to move, clearing the Kbyber by inasterly 
don in manoeuvring j when he joined hands with Sale at Jellalabad, 
April *42 h w hoIe of the district, as wed as the whole Kandahar 

district, was practically under British control again. 

Such was the position in Afghanistan, when, in Hindustan, 
the Governor-General and the Commander in -1 .hiet made up 
their minds that Kandahar and Jellalabad must both be 
evacuated and the troops withdrawn at the earliest possible 
date; the prisoners being still in the hands of the Afghans, 
and the career of the luckless puppet king at Kabul having 
been ended by his assassination two days before the siege of 
Jellalabad was raised, 

Nett and Rawlins on received the order to retire; in spite 
Of their disgust, they had no alternative but to set about the 
preparations for carrying it out, although their position had 
been still further strengthened by the complete repulse, with 
heavy slaughter, of a fierce attack on Kclat-hGhlUak Pollock 
discovered that the want of cattle must prevent an immediate 
evacuation of Jellalabad, and mi glut detain him for several 
months. Throughout the Indian peninsula there was an 
explosion of indignation. Just in time, Lord Ellenborough 
discovered a way to maintain a particularly empty show of 
consistency, and at the same time to satisfy the universal 
With- demand for the decisive re-conquest of Kabul and recovery 
dr&w&J via Qf prisoners as a preliminary to withdrawal. On July 

Kabu1, 4th he dispatched a letter to Nott, suggesting that he might 
perhaps, if he thought the risk not too great, retire from 
Kandahar via Ghami and Kabul: and a copy of the same 
to Pollock, with a suggestion that if Nott elected to retire 
via Kabul, the Jellalabad force might co-operate. It was 
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^Spj^Wat as though a French army occupying Dresden 
hduid be instructed to withdraw with the option of taking 
Berlin m routs. 

Nott had nearly completed his preparations for retirement; 

Pollock had accumulated large supplies. Both promptly 
decided in favour of the novel method of withdrawal sug¬ 
gested. On August Nott marched in force from 
Kandahar ; on the soth Pollock advanced from JeHalabad. 

The former re-took Ghazni, and blew up the fortifications; 
the latter inflicted a complete defeat on Akbar Khan at 
Tmm On the 15 th September he hoisted the British Flag 
once more on the Bala Hissar at Kabul; on the 16th, Nott 
joined him. 

The prisoners during these months had been shifted from Tire 
place to place; sometimes protected, not without difficulty, British 
by die good offices of a chief named Zeman Khan; but on p 
the whole receiving fairly good treatment. When Nott and 
Pollock advanced on Kabul, Alt bar Khan hurried his captives 
off to the Hindu Kush, and they were given to understand 
that their destiny was, to be distributed in permanent captivity 
among the Usbeg chiefs beyond the Afghan border. Before 
reaching a place called Bam 1 an, however, the cupidity of the 
chief of their escort was so worked upon that when they 
were there, Pottinger assumed command, set up a new 
Governor, retained the escort in his own service, and 
prepared for a siege. On receiving the news of Pollock's 
victory at Tezin, the party resolved on an immediate return 
to Kabul, started on September r 6 , were met next day by 
the advance body of troops sent to recover them, and on the 
32nd were once merest Kabul—free, 

Nott and Pollack had vindicated the honour of the British The 
arms. They had proved that we had competent commanders triumphal 
against whom the Afghan levies could make no stand. They 
had rescued the prisoners. They had re-taken Kabul The 
Insurgents were everywhere in full flight. Their troops, in 
Kabul itself, getting 041 of hand, had taken signal vengeance 
for the fate of their comrades. There was nothing more to 
be done but to retire from the hopelessly false and untenable 
position into which Lord Auckland’s great blunder had thrust 
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On October *a, the victorious forces began a triumphal 
march from Kabul to Agra* Lord Ellen borough issued a 
proclamation which would have done credit to Bonaparte, 
The sandal wood gates of the temple at Sonrumth —or copies 
of them—carried off centuries ago by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
were brought back as a trophy, the centre of much 
grandiloquent rhetoric; and promptly forgotten* At 
Flrozpur there was a grand review, with great pomp and 
circumstance, intended especially to impress the Sikhs. 
Finally, Dost Mohammed was liberated, and returned to 
rule for several years at Kabul; where in 1856 his suc¬ 
cessful opposition to Persia showed how entirely superfluous 
the whole disastrous episode had been, 

Effect of But that wanton act of interference bore its evil fruit for 
. : ijw us, not only in the great disaster of 1831 ; and subsequent 
episode, internal complications in Afghanistan, but also in its revek- 
tion to the Native mind—as the events of the next six years 
proved, at the cost of no tittle bloodshed—that possibly after 
all the British arms might not be invincible. 


CHAPTER XXII 


SINDH AND GW A LIOH ; AUCKLAND AND 
ELLENBOROUGR 

{Maps. L and K) 

TF the Afghan episode is the most disastrous in our Indian 
A annals, that of Sindh is morally oven less excusable, 

Sindh is the country lying on both banks of the Indus Sindh and 
below the Pan jab, with the Shikarpur region at the extreme 
north, and the sea on the south. The upper districts had 1 mlirs ‘ 
been tributaries of the Durani kingdom* The chieftainship 
of the whole was divided amongst a Biluchi family, known 
as the Talpurs, in three groups—the Amirs of Khairpur, 

Mirptir, and Haidarabad; their subjects were mainly Biluchi 
Mussulmans, 

As early as 1809 a treaty had been made between them 
and the British, for excluding u the tribe of the French*” 

From 1832 to 1S38 various commercial agreements were 
made in connection with the opening up of the Indus, In 
the last year. Ran jit Singh had been doing hi $ best to obtain 
the assent of' the British to his carrying his arms into Sindh; 
and the treaty with the Amiis provided for our mediating 
between them and the Maharaja* This mediation took the 
form of an arrangement by which Shah Shuja as de yurt 
monarch of Kabul released the Amirs from all claims to 
service or tribute in consideration of a cash payment whereof 
some two-thirds was to be handed to Ran jit Singh* The 
demand for payment however was not pressed till negotia¬ 
tions for a fresh treaty in connection with our advance into 
Afghanistan were set on foot in 1839* The justification of 
the proposals then made is not obvious, seeing that the 
Shah had already given the Amirs a formal release in return 
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.c^for benefits received on the occasion of his attempt 
storation in 1833; and also we now claimed what had been 
expressly refused to us in existing treaties, the right of send¬ 
ing our forces and stores through Sindh* On the other 
hand, it is fair to recognise that the Amirs had been showing 
signs of hostility to us, and threatening alliances with Persia ; 
which conduct at least gave colour to a demand on our part 
for a subsidy and a military station at Thalta on the Indus, 
some sixty miles below Haidarahad, The Amirs submitted 
under protest; and if they were sore at our treatment, they 
still fulfilled the letter of their engagement throughout our 
Afghan troubles, when it lay in their power to cause us 
considerable embarrassment. 

Out ram. Shortly after the restoration of Shah Shuja in 1839 Major 

James Qutram™'*the Bayard of India,” as Sir Charles 
Napier named him later—was appointed Resident for Sindh 
and Biluchlstan, in which post he did much admirable work, 
especially in the pacification of Kelat. Unfortunately for 
himself, he offended Lord Eltenborough—who bad virtually 
promised to make him Envoy instead of merely Resident— 
by restoring Quetta and the Shai valley to the new Khan 
(from whose predecessor they had been taken), in accordance 
with his recommendation approved by Lord Auckland but 
neither ratified nor rejected by the new Govemor-General> 
The disasters in Afghanistan had created much unrest, 
which affected the Amirs unfavourably. Such charges against 
them as required investigation were formulated by Outran!; 
and there is little doubt that in self-defence it was advisable 
for us to demand concessions which would enable m move 
readily to check anything like active disaffection. But in 
the autumn of 1842, while Nott and Bollock were restoring 
British prestige in Afghanistan, Outram was superseded by the 
veteran soldier Sir Charles Napier who was placed in supreme 
control both military and political. 

SicCharks Sir Charles conducted his operations on the theory that 
Napier the annexation of Sindh would be a very beneficent and 
*Ait»i*9 C ^ vanta & eous pi$ ce of rascality for which it was his business 
’ to find an excuse—a robbery to be plausibly effected* Ail 
Murad, a brother of Rustam the old Rais or head o£ the 
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Amirs, is the villain of the piece. Rustam had 
no sort of idea of resisting the 'British power; but AJi Murad 
wanted the “ Turban H or symbol of authority for himself. 

To Napier he posed as the one friend of the British, while 
he terrified the old Rais by friendly warnings of the dire 
fj&tc that awaited Mm if he fell into the hands of the British 
Commander; whose hectoring tone gave a certain specious 
plausibility to the flagrant misrepresentation of his intentions, 

Rustam did not dare to obey Sir Charleys summons to meet 
him; Sir Charles attributed his conduct to contumacious' 
ness, regarded his excuses and protests as mere prevarication,, 
and made Ali Murad Rais in his place: at the same time 
sequestrating the upper territories of Khairpur as far as 
Sakluir (Sukkur)« The rest of the Amirs were then ordered 
to meet Otitram at Khairpur to sign a treaty which was 
practically an abrogation of their sovereign status. Ali 
Mu/ad succeeded in preventing their attendance on the 
appointed day, and on their arrival two days later, they were 
ordered to meet Out ram at Haidarabad instead. 

The result was that the treaty was not signed till Feb. 12 The Sindh 
(1843)1 by which time the Biluchi population at Haidarabad Wftr * 
had been* roused to a. violent pitch of animosity > and three 
days later they made a fierce attack on Outran! at the 
Residency. The attack was brilliantly repelled, but On tram 
was obliged to withdraw to his steamer on the river. This 
overt act necessitated the appeal to arms. Napier, who, two 
-months before, had deliberately dispatched a force of some, 
live hundred men to seize the fort of Imamgarh in the 
Mir pur territory without provocation—an act of splendid 
audacity from the military point of view* but morally itv 
defensible—was now marching on Haidarabad. With a * 
force of 2700 men, be met the Much! army numbering 
20,000 at Miani a few miles from Haidarabad on Feb. a 7 ; MiftoL 
an d by brilliant generalship routed them completely with 
great slaughter, at the cost of casualties amounting to about 
a tenth of his little force. Haidarabad surrendered, and the 
Amirs submitted. About a week later, Sher Mohammed 
of Mirpur made a gallant attempt to recover independence, 
but was completely routed at Daba, a village not far from 
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Haidarabad ; a detachment was sent to seize AmirkoF; 
Charles Napier made his famous and only too truthful pun— 
u Jtfccavi) I have Sindh ”—and another province was annexed 
to the British empire. 

The An- The fatuity and blundering which had marked our opera- 
r^uT ^ om * n Afghanistan until the armies of Kandahar and 
0 t JelMabad vindicated our honour, were counterbalanced by 
the brilliancy of the general commanding in Sindh; but the 
story of the annexation is a unique and deplorable example 
of departure from every principle which had hitherto made 
annexation only the last resort in dealing with persistently 
irreconcilable powers, or at most the final remedy for endless 
misrule. Our interference in Afghanistan, however unjustifl- 
able, was at least not dictated by the desire of territory, 
Sindh is the one instance in which it is difficult to believe 
that the case for annexation was not more or less deliberately 
manufactured, in opposition to the declared sentiments of 
the most high-minded, capable, and well informed servants 
of the Government 

The excuse, such as it was, is to be found in the loss of 
prestige consequent on the Kabul disaster, though such 
disaffection as it had produced in the Amirs was trivial 
enough. But elsewhere it was not trivial, and was re¬ 
sponsible for the particularly short and sharp two days 1 
campaign of Gwalior, and, two years later, for the first 
sanguinary struggle with the Panjab State. The annexed 
territory was placed for the time under the administrative 
control of Sir Charles Napier. 

Mutinies A minor result of the annexation—not however without 
of sepoy significance in the light of later events—was the first grave 
regiments, outbreak of a mutinous spirit among the sepoy regiments; 

the first sign of a tendency which was probably intensified 
by the Sikh wars, during which perpetual appeals were made 
by the agents of the Khalsa to the cupidity as well as the 
religious sentiment of the sepoys, and comparisons instituted 
between the rate of pay for serving and for opposing the 
British- In the case of Sindh, the trouble arose because 
before the Annexation the sepoys of the Bengal Army in 
Sindh were paid as for service on a foreign station; after it, 
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xtiiey w^M required to serve beyond the Indus without extra 
allowances. The matter was probably made worse by the 
fact that many of the sepoys employed in the Afghan war *■ 
had literally lost caste on service. One regiment after another 
refused to march : the 64th NX at last breaking into open 
mutiny. They were quieted by injudicious and unauthorised 
promises on the part of the Colonel; and the promises being 
repudiated at Shikarpur, they mutinied again. The General 
commanding in the district, recognising the provocation, was 
content with punishing the ringleaders. Very much the 
same thing happened with some Madras regiments which 
were ordered to Sindh: after which, neither Bengal nor 
Madras troops were called upon to serve there, the province 
being associated with the Bombay army. But the beginnings 
of insubordination were a premonition of troubles to come, 
as yet unsuspected by all but a few. 

In an earlier chapter (xv*) it has been observed that on Gwalior* 
the conclusion of the Maratha wars in iSrS, Daulat Rao 
Sindhia at Gwalior was allowed to retain a very much greater 
independence than any of the other Maratha princes j since 
he had displayed, though much against his will, a practical 
recognition of British paramountcy, Dan 1 at Rao died with¬ 

out issue in 1827; when his energetic and ambitious widow 
found herself compelled to adopt his kinsman Jankoji, though 
she retained the government in her own hands for some six 
years. In *$33 jankoji wrested control from her, and she 
was driven from his dominions. In 1843 (February), Jankoji 
died, leaving an extremely youthful widow, Tara Rai—she 
was in her thirteenth year—without issue and without having 
adopted a successor. Tara Bai adopted a boy of eight years 
old, with the concurrence of her own chiefs and of the 
Governor-General. Under such circumstances, and consider¬ 
ing the great extent of Sindhia/s dominions, Lord Ellen- 
borough insisted on the appointment of a single regent in 
lieu of a Council. The .Rani’s, selection for the post was Intrigues 
the hereditary chamberlain known as the Dada; Lord Ellen-' f° r power 
borough’s was an unde of JankojBs known as the Mama* 

The Mama was duly appointed \ and the Rani and the Dada 
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proceeded forthwith to intrigue against him, while the British 
Government was under the circumstances obliged to range 
itself definitely in his support Now, Sindhia— that is to 
say the Gwalior Government—was lord of one of the two 
great native armies still existing in India-; the second and 
the greater being the Kbalsa in the Panjab. When a 
political situation develops such as had now appeared in 
Gwalior, and also as we shall presently see in the Panjab; 
when the Government is divided into factions, and th^re is 
also a large and united army; the army very promptly 
becomes the leading factor in the situation, and can dictate 
its own terms to the rival factions as soon as it realises its 
own powers. 

It may be remarked that, while Sindhia was a Maratba, 
the whole of his principality was outside the real Maratha 
country 7 , in the heart of Hindostam The army consisted 
mainly of Brahmin or Rajput regiments with no sentimental 
allegiance to the Maratha dynasty which was of inferior caste 
to their own; to the arrogance of conscious power it added 
the pride of caste—the pride not of nationality but of racer 
to which was conjoined unity of religion* The special 
danger of the situation lay in the fact that the Sikhs also 
were a sect, if an unorthodox sect, of Hindus; the religious 
antipathies of Hindu and Mussulman would not be present 
to stand in the way of a combination; a combination would 
mean a desperate bid for the recovery of Hindu supremacy 
throughout the Indian Peninsula j and the general belief 
in the practicability of such an attempt had been immensely 
advanced by the Kabul disaster, while the newly reported 
victory of Miani had been effective more as restoring our 
own confidence in ourselves than as recovering our prestige 
among the natives in general: and finally the controlling 
perspicacity of Ran jit Singh in the Pan jab had been removed 
for nearly four years* 

For some months the Gwalior army continued to wax 
in insubordination and arrogance. The court intrigues con¬ 
tinued, The Mama was not strong enough to control the 
situation ; the Rani dismissed him from his office, and the 
Dada drove him from the country. Lord Ellenborough 
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step to breaking off diplomatic relations by 
withdrawing the Resident to Dholpur on the border. 

The Rani was now nominally at the head of affairs: the 
Dada was practically dominant. The Rani entreated the 
Resident to return: he replied that the Dada must be 
surrendered as a condition precedent, The Rani offered to 
deprive the Dada of office, but demurred to giving up his 
person. Some of the nobles, supported by part of the 
army, captured him; but he escaped, resumed office, and 
succeeded in issuing eight months 1 pay to the troops, 
thereby securing them on his side. In the meantime, 
Sher Singh the Sikh Maharaja, who had been personally 
loyal to the British, was assassinated, and the attitude of 
the Kbalsa was increasingly threatening. The Governor- 
General made up his mind that the Gwalior crisis must be 
ended. 

A “camp of exercise” was formed at Agra; in other 
words a very considerable army was assembled there and 
set in fighting trim. Thither came Lord Ellenborough on 
December irth, 1S43, and forthwith he informed the Rani 
that a friendly government capable of keeping order must 
be established at Gwalior, and that his army was on the 
march to see that it was done. A week later this message 
was supplemented by a demand for the reduction of the 
Gwalior army, and the increase of the British subsidiary 
contingent in the dominion. The Governor-General some¬ 
what characteristically backed his demand by reference to 
a treaty nearly forty years old which had been ignored by 
both parties from the date of Its signature. Moreover he 
declined to remain within the British border, to receive the 
Rani for the signature of the proffered treaty. The army 
was not to be held back; the meeting was to take place 
on the *6thj in Gwalior territory. 

The Gwalior chiefs and the army alike regarded this as 
tantamount to declaring the independence of the State at 
an end; and the army in particular felt that its doom would 
be sealed by submission. It was resolved to fight. The 
Rani was dissuaded or frightened out of attending on the 
day named. The bulk of the army marched out to a strong 
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position at Chanda* and on the night of the 28th entrench* 
itself at Malmrajpur, Another column on the south of 
Gwalior awaited the expected advance of a second British 
column in that quarter from Jhansl 

On the morning of the 29th Sir .Hugh Gough* the 
Com mamler-in-Chief, with between six and seven thousand 
men* advanced on Maharajpnr, A complete conviction 
prevailed in British quarters that the resistance would be 
insignificant* and not only Lord Ellen borough but a party 
of ladies accompanied the advance, The nature of the 
country made it impossible to bring up tire heavy guns. 
The enemy’s lines were as a matter of fact carried only by 
sheer hard fighting in the face of exceedingly .stubborn 
resistance, their men standing fast and fighting hand to 
hand; but they were finally driven in complete rout* with 
heavy loss. 

Pimiar. On the same day, General Grey* advancing from Jharisd, 
routed the second Gwalior column at Puniar* losing only 
some two hundred rnen. The total British casualties in - 
tlie two engagements were just over 1000. 

New ar- There was no further resistance, Sindhia’s kingdom was 
range- no ^ dismembered but was deprived of independence, A 
Gwalior* coun cil of regency was appointed to conduct the government 
until the young Baja should come of age* the Resident 
having authority to dictate their measures at his discretion. 
The army was reduced from 40*000 to 9,000 men* and a 
British contingent of io f ooo was subsidised. This contin¬ 
gent, it may be remarked, subsequently became a particularly 
well-appointed and capable instrument of war, which in the 
time of the Mutiny joined the revolt, murdered its British 
officers, and had the unique credit of defeating an English 
General on its awn responsibility. 

Recall of Six months after Maharajptir, Lord Ellenborotigh was 
Lord recalled* and was succeeded in the Cover nor-General ship by 
borough! Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge. His erratic methods 
and his gasconading proclamations had been no less dis¬ 
tasteful to the India House than the dictatorial tone of his 
correspondence with them: while his absorption in the 
excitement of military, programmes had entirely withdrawn 
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from administrative concerns. In Afghanistan 
be fortunately changed his policy between April and 
July, In Sindh he had unfortunately withdrawn his eon* 
fide ace from Outram and transferred it to Sir Charles 
Napier, At Gwalior he had adopted a sound course, but 
had gone out of his way to put forward an unsound 
justification. His proceedings were a series of surprises and 
produced a nervous perturbation, and an uneasy suspense, 
particularly ill adapted to the exigencies of the government 
of India : the feeling that he was not a safe ,J was irresistible. 
No one had ever suspected Lord Auckland of genius; be 
was simply a capable domestic administrator who found 
himself involved in diplomatic and military coin plications 
entirely outside his province and beyond his capabilities. 
Different as were the causes of his failure, Lord Ellenborough 
is perhaps the only one of our Governors-General to whom 
the famous phrase about Galba applies— omnium tt/rntmu 
capax imperiu nisi imperasset 


chapter XX hi 
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THE PANJAB: HARDINGE 

(Map VI) 

Sb Henry T IKE each of his immediate predecessors, Six Henry 
Hardinge* -L/ Hardinge arrived in India, hoping for an era of peace; 
as in their case, his rule is remembered as an era of war. In 
no other respect, however, does his administration resemble 
that of either Auckland or Ellenbormigh, The Afghan affair 
was wantonly conceived, recklessly conducted, and brought 
its own nemesis. The Sindh business had destroyed such 
credit as we had hitherto obtained for abstaining from wilful 
aggression. * But the war with the Sikhs was forced upon 
Lord Hardinge by an unprovoked invasion; the terms imposed 
■ at the close of a hard-fought but triumphant campaign were 
1 studiously moderate; the Panjab State was maintained in 
its independence in spite of a quite legitimate excuse for 
annexation. The men who were brought to the front by the 
Governor-General's choice or with his approbation were those 
whose names stand in the front rank of the British roll of/ 
honour* Retrenchments were required of him where policy 
would have maintained the existing expenditure^ but the 
resulting dangers were reduced to a minimum by judicious 
organisation; and the great soldier who had won a European 
reputation in Spain before he was thirty added a fresh wreath 
to his laurels, partly, it must be admitted, owing to the un¬ 
due detraction of which his Com man der-in-C href, Sir Hugh 
Gough, was made the object 

The There were many reputed sons of Ranjit Singh, but only 
T&ninh oae his paternal relationship to whom he confidently recog- 
■«EJ nbed. This prince, Khar&k Stogji, who was almost imbecile, 
Shgb! succeeded Ranjit as Maharaja, the government falling into 
356 
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his son Nao Nlh&l Singh, and of the family ^ 

vkfioiisV known the Dogra Rajas or the Jammu brothers, 
of whom the chief were Phian Singh and Gholab Singh, 

These men were not Sikhs* but Rajputs, who had won the 
favour of the old Lion of the Panjab—very able, very 
unscrupulous, and decidedly unpopular with the Sikhs them- 
selves. At the end of 1840, Kharak Singh died, and his 
srjn—too capable and promisingfto suitthe Jammu brothers 
(ip called, because Ran jit Singh bad made them jointly Rajas 
of Jammu when he acquired that country)—met with a fatal 
; /^accident J 4 Sher Singh, a reputed son of Ranjit, was made 
tilftharaja, with Bliian Singh as Wasir, Gholab Singh retiring 
to Jammu, Sher Singh and the brothers kept the Khalsa 
under some degree of restraint, and the Sikh government 
succeeded in maintaining a friendly attitude to the British 
throughout the Afghan troubles. In 1843, Dhian Singh, 
aiming at greater power, joined in a plot for the assassination 
of Sher Singh; but this was hardly accomplished when his 
feftow-conspiraters removed him also; and his son Hlra^ 

Singh in turn overthrew the conspirators, made himself^ ** 
Waair, and established as Maharaja the boy Bhuhp Singh, a ■ 
possible son of Ran jit's by a young wife known as the Rani l 
Jtndan, She with her brother and her paramour Lai Singh, I 
Splayed a leading part in the Sikh Anarchy which followed. ^ 

Now it was that the Khalsa became the principal factor The 
jgin the situation. We have seen that the great Maharaja bad 
organised a powerful standing army on European models, 

\vith the help of European officers. It included some 
. Mussulman regiments, but the great bulk of it consisted of 
Sikhs, who were fanatical r eli gioaiite however little they 
respected the moral code of Nanuk, They had a curious 
constitution of their own; the regiments were really con- 
; trolled, not by their officers, but by elected committees of 
'five known as on the analogy of the Village 

Communities, Then* insubordinate conduct towards the 
officers had given to British observers a totally erroneous 
idea of their effective discipline in the field, for to the in¬ 
structions of the panchayets they were absolutely obedient. 

Their armament included 250 guns, in the management 
a 
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-of which they were experts; and when we found ourselves 
at war with them it was discovered that they were also 
experts in the art of rapidly throwing up entrenchments 
behind which they would fight with unsurpassed doggedness 
and courage* The Sikh Sirdars were able to bring large 
bodies of armed retainers into the field, but these were quite 
inferior to the Khalsa regiments as instruments of war, and quite 
inadequate to making head against them for political purpose 
Intrigue The Rani and her entourage intrigued against Vh 
Rr.tl Singh ; both parties endeavoured to win over the Kh.usd 
Anarchy. m thejr minds the consciousness that so long as 

the Kbalsa, loyal to itself and to “Govmd ,J only, retained^ 
organisation, any and every Government would be insecure, 
Roth had the idea that the way out of the difficulty mighfes 
' found in letting the army loose against the British j in wljfoh 
; case, it would either solve the problem by being totally 
wrecked, or would by victory give prestige to the Government, 
which would claim the credit. The Sikh Sirdars were afraid 
of the army; they hated alike the Rani's circle and 
Jammu party ; and their sentiments to the British were rpixe«||f- 
In the game of intrigue, the Rani won, and Him 
whose success might perhaps have eventually produced a 


strong government, was killed* The Khalsa more than everijy |r 


became**masters of the situation; and by the autumn of';, 
1845, there was little room to doubt that they had resolved S 
to make a bid for the Empire of Hindbstam 
The Sikh Ever since the assassination of Sher Singh the SikHPf 
problem. Anarchy had been a source of grave anxiety to the British'4 
Government It had hurried on the decisive action of* < s 
Mahar&jpur: which in its turn had helped tor curb, for the® 
time, the aggressive inclinations of the Khalsa, and had moyt, 
fortunately cleared away the one formidable force whose 
geographical location at Gwalior would have rendered it noftL; 
only an inevitable but an exceedingly dangerous ally of Sikh: 
invaders, by threatening the rear of our advance. The | 
Lahore. Government could put at least fifty thousand drilled 
troops and probably nearly twice as many irregulars in the • 
field, and the British forces in the frontier districts were quite 
insufficient to deal with such an army effectively; while to 
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[gr^o ih^ir numbers would be to court tlic charge of wilful 
provocation. But in the circumstances, the thing had to be 
done, and was done with no little skill and the least possible 
display. Nevertheless, the problem of balancing the demands 
of political against military expediency offered its usual 
difficulty, and the attempt to evade war involved making the 
shock of sudden onset the more perilous. 

^MPuring October and November {1845), the Khalsa 
obtained entire control over the Lahore Court or Durbar ; 
but the British Political Agent, Major liroadfoot, still thought 
jEffipossibte that the Sikhs would abstain from the irrevocable 
of crossing the Satlej. The British troops, of which an 
unduly small proportion were Europeans, were now collected 
to the number of 7,000 at the advanced fort of Firozpur, and 
were in considerable force at Ludhiana, Amballa, and one or 
fwo other forts west of the river Jamna. The largest station 
Was £ti frlirat, or Meerut, east of the Jamna. The threatening 
of the Sikhs led Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander™ 
jri-jQhief, to order up some of the Mirat troops \ but optL 
fflptic advisers Induced Ha id Inge, who was himself at Ludhiana, 
v$have them sent back, though all available regiments were 
;;$jpdy to move on receiving the order. On the 9th Dec. 
Broadfoot announced the Sikhs 5 advance. On the ijJJi came: 
■the news that they were over the Satlej and marching on 
Firozpur; on the yth the Governor-General issued his 
declaration of war, anti the troops at the western station 
TVen: immediately on the march. 

]®Gough himself was in command; and the Governor* 
■General, whose military repute was of the highest, placed 
pjimself a week later at the service of the Commander-in- 
Qiief as second in command. The situation was somewhat 
;awkward ; previous Governors-General, who had been soldiers, 
Lad either exercised their right of taking supreme control, or 
'1 aid not accompanied their armies. 

The advance was performed with extraordinary rapidity ; 

1 he Amballa force starting on the 1 overtaking that from 
Ludhiana and reaching Mudki on the 1 Sth, having covered 
about 140 miles in seven days, their route lying for the most 
part through heavy sand or jungle. 
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On reaching Undid after a twenty mile march the troops 
numbering some ten thousand had halted to rest, when 
approaching clouds of dust heralded the arrival of the advance 
column of the Sikh army ; the battle was joined at about four 
in the afternoon. The engagement was fierce and the 
resistance stubborn* but the Sikhs, whose number may have 
been anything between twelve aud thirty thousand were driven 
from the held, with the loss of 17 guns. So hot was : in, 
fighting while it lasted that the victors lost little short ol 
goo mem 

Fh&*pur. Firozpur was now not very far off; and after two days 1 halt 
to enable more troops to join, the army advanced on its .wav 
thither. Littler, commanding there, had orders to join hands 
with the relieving force. It was known that one portion of 
the Sikh army under a prominent Sirdar, Tej Singh, |viu$ 
before Firozpur; and the other portion under La! Singh the 
Waidr, the Rani's favourite, had been thrown forward to 
oppose the advance. By skilful manoeuvring, Littler brought 
a division out of Firozpnr, evading Tej Singh, on the >mt, 
while Gough and Haiptage on the same day moved from 
Mudkl, The Sikhs had entrenched and occupied at Fhozshah 
a formidable position shaped like a horse shoe, impassible to 
turn, commanding the line of march. 

Firttfdmh, Here in the morning, the main British army found them. 

Dec. au Gough, having inspected the position was anxious to make , 
an immediate attack: Hardings wished to wait for Li triers 
re enforcement. After the unlooked-for vigour of the opposi 
tion at Mudki, the Governor-General was so convinced of 
the immense risk involved, should his force prove insufficient, 
that he exercised his authority and over-ruled Gough 
Littler arrived at three o'clock ; the attack commenced at 
four. When night fell, the British had partly carried the 
entrenchments, but the fight was still raging, the trodps were 
losing touch of each other in the dark, and there was nothin'*' 
left for it but to fall back and renew the attack next day. 
Never had a British army in India been placed in so critical a 
position ; for no one could feel that defeat was impossible, 
especially if Tej Singh should rein force La! Singh;; and 
defeat would mean annihilation for the force and, for the 
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the British Power in India. The stubborn 
resolution of officers and men alike was rewarded when in the 
carty morning the entrenchments were rushed and it turned 
out that dissensions, born of distrust iti the competence and 
loyalty of their leaders, had caused the Sikhs to withdraw most 
of their fprces during the night, falling back towards the north. 

The crisis was not passed, for the British had been for no Firozsfofdj, 
Jong time in occupation of the Firozshah position—they were P#** 22 - 
too much exhausted for effective puvsuit—when Tej Singh 
with sonic thirty thousand Fresh men was seen to be 
approaching. If a new attack were vigorously pressed, 
disaster was still possible. But though it was opened with 
vigour, it was not maintained, Bor some reason unknown, 

Tej Singh began to fall back, A small body of light 
Dragoons and Lancers made a sudden charge, which pre¬ 
cipitated retreat into flight: the great struggle was converted 
into a complete rout of the foe, 

s If is commonly assumed that Hardinge's action in over- Current 
ruling Gough on the 21st saved India from disaster-* YetcihicLroa 
it is at least an open question whether Gough’s plan was 
nut the sounder. As it fell out, the attack did not begin 
till tour o'clock in the afternoon of the shortest day of the 
year, But of Littler’s force, for whose arrival it had been 
delayed, only one regiment took effective part in the fight. 

Before night fell, the ^entrenchments had been forced, and 
another hour of daylight would have made the victory 
complete. If Gough had had his way, Littlcr would have 
been in time, with his reinforcement, to make the result 
secure, much as it befd Mollke at Sadowa, and Tej Singh’s 
appearance next day would have been fraught w ith nothing 
like the same danger. It may be that of the two plans 
Hardinge’s was on die whole the right one—the less risky— 
to follow; but it is certainly unjust to describe the one as a 
piece of hot-headed rashness and the other as a counsel of 
sober judgment. Both the alternatives—there was no third 
-—carried the risk of an overwhelming catastrophe; the one 
chosen all but led to disaster, but ended, not without the 
help of good fortune, in complete success, though at the 
cost of close upon 2,500 casualties. 
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FirOzjjUah broke up the Sikh invasion ; it was 
turn to overthrow the Khalsa in the .Panjabi Within two 
months, on Feb, xotb, the decisive battle was fought 
at Sobraon. In the interval, the British were engaged In 
gathering their forces for the final blow, the Sikhs in com¬ 
pleting their defences on the Satie], and in threatening the 
British line of communication towards Ludhiana. A partial 
success at Budhowal on Jam sotli was redeemed by 
Sir Harry Smith's decisive victory at Aliw|t on the sr6tri 
when the raiding column was driven over the river. 

Sobraon, The Sikh position at Sobraon, on the British bank of 
ff cb. io s the Satie], was of extraordinary strength; but if it could 
^ be stormed, retreat would be for the bulk of the enemy 
impossible. Gough resolved to storm it. At sunrise on 
Feb, ro, the artillery opened fire; but after a two 
hours 1 duel, it was dear that we had gained no advantage. 
The advance with musket md bayonet was ordered; after 
desperate fighting, with more than one check, the entrench* 
ments were carried, the Sikhs resisting valiantly to the 
last; when finally they were being driven in complete rout 
over the bridge, it gave way with them ; their losses amounted 
to not less than 10,000 men and sixty-seven guns; the 
possibility of effective resistance was at an end. The 
British losses were much the same as at Firozshah, though 
the proportion of killed was much smaller. 

In two months there had been four fierce engagements, 
all stubbornly fought, two of them at greater cost than 
even Assays* The resistance had been of a quality such 
as no native opponents had ever before displayed except 
the Ghurkas; In sixty days, the menace of the Khalsa was 
shattered. 

Tluit Annexation, or the attempt to establish a capable govern- 
Lahord^ent in the Panjab, were the alternatives before the 
Govern or-Generalj who chose the second. At the end of 
.! March (1S46) the Lahore treaty was signed. By way of 

( penalty and indemnity, the Jalandar Doab—■£'& the lands 
between the Beas and the Satie]—was annexed ; about a 
million and a half sterling was demanded, and the cession 
| of Kashmir with half a million sterling accepted instead; 
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was then handed over, as an independent State, 

ASHolab Singh of Jurnmu for a million ; the Sikhs gave 
up the artillery they had used in the i^ar; their army was 
reduced to thirty thousand men; a Council of Regency 
] vwas appointed; by desire of the Sirdars, British troops were 
lb remain at Lahore till the end of the year, the chiefs 
declaring that without such assistance they could not be 
responsible for maintaining order; Henry Lawrence was 
appointed Resident with large powers, and the great race 
of British Frontier Officers was called into existence. Tba. 
excitement created throughout India by the Sikh invasion, 
and by the rumours of a coming Hindu triumph, was allayed 
by a triumphal march on which the 350 surrendered or 
captured guns were displayed. When Lord Hardinge retired 
(he and Gough having been raised to the peerage) some” 

,.l thing less than two years later, early in’ 1848, he was 
under the belief that no more wars Would be needed for 
several years to come. 

The task before the Resident, Henry Lawrence, in the Plenty 
Pan jab, was one of extraordinary difficulty, and was performed Lawrence, 
by him with extraordinary success. The personal confidence 
and the influence he acquired among the Sirdars, were 
amaring. Hardly was he established at Lahore when in 
October this power was shown by his leading a Sikh army 
with only a small contingent of British troops to fetree the ‘ 
recalcitrant governor of Kashmir to yield that country to ' 

Gholab Singh; a mission accomplished without a single blow 
being struck. The Court party however, were by no means 
satisfied with the new order of things, intriguing against the 
Resident, and fomenting the ill-feeling of the R balsa, which 
retained a conviction that its defeat had been due to the 
treachery of its Commander, not to its own military inferi¬ 
ority. When the time came at the end of the year, for the 
retirement of the British troops, die Sirdars again declared 
that anarchy must result. Despite the Governor-Generdfs 
anxious desire to withdraw from the Punjab, the force of 
the Sirdars' argument was conclusive. A new treaty was 
accordingly concluded at Bhairowal or Bhyrowal by which Treaty of 
the Panjab administration was placed absolutely under Bhairowal 
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British control™Henry Lawrence becoming virtual 
—-until the young Maharaja Dhulip Singh should come of 
age In a little less than seven years 1 time ; when the British 
were to withdraw altogether. 

The During 1847 many of the Panjab men who wer e to become 
Tacjab famous learned their work under Lawrence’s inspiration— 
officers, j ohn Nicholson, Herbert Edwardes, James Abbott, and 
others including Henry Lawrence*? no less famous brother 
John. One notable effect of their actions was that the 
Pathan and Biluehi tribes, from Hazara on the North to the 
Sindh border on the South, learned a curious devotion to 
the Englishmen which stood them in good stead when the 
Khnlsa again rose* For the Mussulman tribesmen did not 
love their Sikh masters, whose conception of Government 
had been hitherto restricted to the collection of tribute. 
Their method was unconsciously summed up by the remark 
of a Sirdar, that as there had been no contributions from 
the Derajat for two or three years, it was "time to send an 
army/* The methods of Edwardes, Abbott, and the rest 
were less drastic but more efficacious and a good deal less 
costly; persuasion coupled with an occasional display of 
supreme audacity, impressing the untutored mind in a way 
which astonished the Sikhs, It must not be forgotten 
however, that all the time Lawrence's men were acting as 
representatives not of the British Power hut of the Lahore 
Government temporarily administered through them* 

Outlook in The Rani’s party had been weakened before the treaty of 
the Bhairowal by the removal of Lai Singh who was implicated 
' 4ll * ab ' in the resistance of Kashmir: and in 1847, the discovery of 
other plots and correspondence caused the Rani herself to 
be removed from Lahore, though not for some months, un 
fortunately, from the Punjab* By the end of the year, it 
■ seemed as if the Khalsa itself was settling down into a 
sullen acquiescence in the new order; a good many of the 
Sirdars were Incoming more definitely well-disposed to the 
British; the non-military population was discovering the 
advantages of British administration; the hill tribes were 
increasingly friendly. Could Henry Lawrence's sympathetic 
acumen have been retained at Lahore continuously for the 
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years, it is more than passive mat a complete ana 
ilulary revolution of Sikh sentiment, and even of Sikh methods 
of government, might have been peacefully brought about. 
But Lawrence^ health broke down; the situation demanded 
an extraordinary man, and he was replaced by an ordinary 
one; while simultaneously a new and inexperienced if ex¬ 
ceptionally able Governor-General succeeded Lord Hardings. 
In January, 1848, Hardmge and Lawrence sailed together 
from India: Lord Dalhousie arrived at Calcutta : and Sir 
Frederick Currie was placed in charge at Lahore. A new 
war was not long in following. 



CHAPTER XXTV 


CONQUEST OF THE PANJAB, AND OF PEGU: 
DALHOUSIE 

{Maps L and VL) 

Fori'ion of '"pHE desire for retrenchment and the expectation of a 
BmisU i prolonged peace induced Lord Hardings before his 
re tLrement to make a very large reduction in the Native or 
Sepoy army; though he so reorganised the distribution of 
forces that a great!)* increased mass of troops was placed in 
the North West districts. At Lahore* Jalandhar (the newly 
ceded territory)* and Firo^pur, brigades were formed as 
movable columns of all arms, which made a repetition of 
the Satlej campaign impossible. Nevertheless, before the 
end of April (1S4S) a revolt broke out which in six months/ 
time had developed into a fresh rising of the Khaka agap 
British inline nee. 

The Multan* at the South Western corner of the Pnnjat 
Multan the scene of the outbreak. The Governor* Malta}, had 
rcvoU in correspondence with the Rani* He had declare 
desire to be relieved of the Governorship, on the go 
that lie was not able to collect the revenues of his dist 
On his presenting himself at Lahore, it was decided to all. 
his resignation j and two British officers, Vans Agnew am, 
Anderson, accompanied by Sikh and other troops, returned with 
him to take temporary charge of affairs. On reaching Multan, 
Mu 1 raj's soldiers rose; he declared that they would not 
permit his resignation; Agnew and Anderson were murdered, 
and a revolt against the British domination was proclaimed* 
Multan was in rebellion against what was not a usurped 
but a perfectly legitimate Government at Lahore* Techni* 
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the business of the Sikh authorities to suppress 
the” rebellion. But if the rebellion made head, there was 
every probability that the Sikh soldiery would join Instead of 
suppressing it. A message had been got through by Agnew, 
before his murder, calling for help, to Herbert Hdwardes in 
the Deraiat j and the news was soon ah Lahore end .nrozpur. 

At the moment, it seemed incumbent on the British to 
march to the rescue of the Englishmen in Multan, regardless Campiugn 
of the technicality. But when it whs known that the murders . 

were accomplished, the position changed. Punishment was 
the business of the. Sikh Government; and it was resolved 
that the .British troops should not interfere. The argument 
was, that interference might be resented; that if the btkh 
State were really well disposed, it could and would quel! the. 
rebellion; if it were not, the whole country would shortly 
be in arms, and the visit to small columns in such an event 
would be greater than the chance of their being able to 
quench the conBagration at the outset. Lord Gough pre¬ 
ferred the chance of a big revolt with the certainty of 
throwing a powerful c miquering army into the 1 anjab site,, 
in the year to the harai f at once sending a small force, 
when failure might precipitate serious disaster: especially as 
Multan was reputed to be exceedingly strong, and me 
-ountry a dangerous one to Europeans for summer caro- 
'gning, being intensely hot. This view was endorsed by 
Ihousie, and acquiesced in by Currie, 

•Mr a year past, Lieutenant Herbert, Edwardes had oeeu Herbert 
jtoved under the Sikh Government, controlled by Henry 
wrence, as an officer in the Derajat beyond the Indus. 

\ le re he had wrought wonders among the tribesmen by tire 
.0velty of his methods. Never before had discussions 
between them and the collectors of taxes been carried on 
with arguments less material than thfe musket or the tulwar. 

Ris frankness, his geniality, his audacity and his untiring 
energy won their confidence and admiration ; between them 
‘and then old Sikh oppressors there was no love lost but 
; in Edwardes they recognised a born leader. Remote as 
f « his position, he could not await orders, and when 
Agnew’a message reached him, he did not hesitate to take 
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on .himself'the responsibility of action. The hill-men answered 
to his call, and ho soon had at his back Fatharv levies whom 
he could trust, as he could not trust the Sikhs who formed 
his regular troops. His chief reliance was upon a very„ able, 
brave, and wholly trustworthy Mussulman, Foujdar Khan, and 
a capable half-caste commander, Van Cortlandt He set him¬ 
self energetically to preparing for a move on Multan, and to 
urging on the authorities the advisability of securing success 
by some British help \ failing which, he could only do his 
best with his own regiments, and the assistance of the 
friendly Mussulman State of Bahawalpur, Meantime the 
Lahore Government was preparing columns to send to 
Multan; but it was obvious from the outset that while some 
reliance might be placed on the Mussulman regiments, those 
of the K balsa were by no means trustworthy. 

In June Edwardcs crossed the Indus; on the iStb, the 
anniversary of Waterloo he joined hands with the Bahawalpur 
force, mid won a victory at Kinid On July xst, he won 
another victory at Saddusam which brought him dose up to 
Multan: and a week later, the KWsa contingents, coin- 
She-r manded by the Sirdar Sher Sf r arrived- As yet, Sixer 
Sin S !l * Singh seems to have been personally well affected; but his 
father Chattar Singh was playing a double game in the 
Peshawar and, Hazara districts, intriguing for Afghan support 
in exchange for the cession of Peshawar, and urging his s 
by letter to use the opportunity to raise a revolt of 
Khalsa: and Edwardes was painfully alive to the possib 
that the bulk of the army before Multan might go over 
Mutraj any day> 

About this time, Currie resolved to use his powers, m 
send the movable columns at Lahore to support Edwards 
Gough thereupon, while protesting against the whole policy of 
the movement, still considered that if a column was to go, it 
must be strengthened. The result was that Mutraj continued 
to improve im defences until, early in September, General 
\Yl3ish5cr1t Whish joined Edwardes with a division and a siege train, 
to Multan* g 0me minor engagements, preliminary to an intended general 
.>.pL 4* ■ as6au |^ me ^ with success; but the situation was suddenly 
changed when, on the 14th, Sher Singh and the whole of his 
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dbps went over to Mu \ raj. The capture of Multan 
was” now tendered impossible ; the besieging force could only 
sit down in front of it, and three weeks later Slier Singh 
was able to depart with his troops northwards, unmolested, 
calling all the old members of the Khalsa to his standard as 
he went. The Sikhs had committed themselves once more 
to a stand-iip fight with the British, 

Gough's plan of operations precluded him from listening 
to appeals for the help of a brigade at Peshawar, Hazara, 
or Banmi between Peshawar and the Derajat, though George 
Lawrence and Abbot were urgent. His scheme required the 
concentration of Ids forces, with the exception of the Bombay 
column ordered to join Whisb at Multan: with whom a 
junction was to be effected after the fall of that town, 
Consequently the Sikhs from the Derajat prepared to join 
Slier Singh, and Ch&ttftr Singh's intrigues resulted by the 
beginning of January (1849) in the capture by insurgent 
forces, with some^Af^inTiclp, of Peshawarand Attqk*. with 
George Lawrence. The force atTSSftSn was" not strong 
enough to push the attack till the Bombay column arrived 
late in December, and the place was not tally won till Jan, 
22nd* 

In the meantime, Gough completed his preparations and 
began his advance. Broadly speaking, all jhq r .distrips 
lyond the river Chenab were in revolt; those between the 
ienab and 'from open rebellion 
tly by the influence of a few Sirdars, partly by the activity 
John Lawrence in securing posts which might otherwise 
.ve become centres for the gathering of insurgents. 

By the middle of November, Sher Singh was waiting with 
a large army to dispute the passage of the Chenab, which 
was not bridged. On November 2 a a sharp skirmish took 
place about the river bed at Ramnagar (Ramnuggar), where 
a gun stuck fast in the sand under the enemy's Are, and had 
to be abandoned, while the Sikh advance posts and a regi¬ 
ment of British cavalry, the r4th Light Dragoons, were both 
severely handled. The Sikh position was too strong to be 
forced; but a few days later/a considerable body of troops 
was taken across twenty miles up the stream and moved 
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down to attack the Sikh encampment This turning move¬ 
ment; made Sher Singh resolve to fall back to another posi¬ 
tion. A part of his army engaged the British turning force go 
SadutapuT, the afternoon of Dec. 3 at Sadiiiapnr, retiring under cover ot 
night; the Sikh leader withdrawing his whole force North¬ 
ward to the jhilum river, at RiissCil. 

The Chen ah was crossed; but the enemy’s army was in 
full strength, entrenched, in a very difficult country, well 
supplied with artillery, and thoroughly skilled in maintaining 
a defensive position though with no corresponding skill in 
attack. Gough wished to wait for the fall of Multan and 
the release of his column there before proceeding to strike 
what he hoped would be the final blow; hut strong pressure 
was brought to bear on him in political quarters to make 
him advance at once, lest Sher Singh should bo re-inforced 
from the North * a contingency made the more probable by 
the fall of Attok. Accordingly on Jan. 1 2 (*49) he moved 
forward with an army of about 14,000 men; and on the 
following afternoon was fought the bloody and indecisive 
battle of GhilUanwalbt. 

Chillian* A turning movement being in the Commander in-Chiefs 
walk, view not practicable it was his intention to make a frontal 
jaiL 49. attac k Towards mid-day on the 13th the enemy's entrenched 
position was disclosed, extending along the near bank of the 
river with their left flank resting on the Rassul hills. Goug 
proposed to camp at Oiiiliamvalla, and to fight next da 
but the Sikhs had actually advanced to a nearer po 
through jungle, and suddenly opened fire showing that t 
intended encampment would be untenable. It would L 
necessary for Gough either to fall back or to attack a 
once; and he chose the latter alternative. In advancing 
through the jungle, certain brigades failed to keep touch with 
each other; there was a panic among the cavalry on the 
right wing, and a stampede, which left the flank uncovered. 
For a time it seemed possible tbat there might be a great 
disaster. But by pluck and hard fighting, the Sikhs were at 
last beaten off and driven in rout towards the river. Once 
again, as at Sadukpur and on the first night of Firoashah, a 
complete if sanguinary victory was snatched from the British 


of darkness; this was followed up by three days 
Svy rains which made farther movements impossible, 

. t hus a desperately contested battle left the Sikhs still In 
occupation of a very strong position at liassul, where for a 
tnonth to come the British had to b@ content with watching 
them, 

i he carnage on both sides had been great: colours had 
been lost; some regiments had brought grave discredit on 
themselves. There was a great outcry at home and in some 
circles in India over the disaster, and Sir Charles Napier was 
appointed to take Gough's place as Commandeirirr Chief, Tqt 
before the change took effect, Gough had already terminated 
. the war by the brilliant victory of Gujerftb. 

While Chillianwalla was being fought, the closing opera* Fall of 
tions of,the siege of Multan were in progress; a week later, M[lltan “ 
i the citadel fell I lie expected red n for cements from the 
North came into Sfafet Singh's camp^but the troops released 
'' horn besieging Multan were on their way to join Gough. The 
Sikhs attempted two or three times to draw him into making 
a fresh attack, in which they were abetted by renewed British 
political pressure j, but the General was not to be again 
enticed or pushed until he had his whole army concentrated* 
and his guns raised to the requisite numbers bv the arrival 
of the batteries from the South. Hitherto, despite the 
^ surrender of camion after the Sutlej campaign, the Sikh 
''artillery had always proved superior. 

£ month after the battle, on Feb. 14th, Sher Singh Guj 
suddenly marched on Gujerat: Gough in turn moving, not 
\ to bring on a light but to cover die river (the Chmab), On 
\ zoth Feb. he was joined by the Multan column and their 
feuns. Nex^ mpmjng,. j:he battl<2 opened with heavy cannon¬ 
ading; but at last the British had the superiorityV in less 
than"‘Three”hours the'$\kh defence was broken upland 
only then was the general advance ordered. I11 another 
hbhr the eMmy j were in flight, leaving their camp, their 
baggage, and their guns; an effective chase being main- 
tamed by the British cavalry till nightfall The Kbalsa had 
received the Final irrevocable blow* our casualties being less 
than one third of those at Sobraon, Chi Ilian wall a, or Firozahah, 
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A force was despatched muter Sir Walter Gilbert 
followed hard on the tracks of the routed Sikhs; who finally 
surrendered at discretion on March 12. Peshawar was 
yielded a few days later, and the Afghan contingent made 
good its escape over the border. This time the Sikhs felt 
that they had been soundly and unmistakably beaten in fair 
tight without suspicion of treachery on the part of their 
leaders; so that a primary incentive to revolt was finally 
removed. 

The The attempt to evolve art independent and friendly 
Punjab government in the Fan jab had failed. Five years before, 
fcnaexed. gjj^ dh ha<;1 k een annexe d without reasonable excuse 1 in the 
Panjab we had manifestly done our utmost to abstain from 
Annexation; but abstention was no longer possible. On 
March 30th, 1849, the Panjab was formally annexed to the 
British Dominions ; the boy Maharaja, Dhulip Singh, was 1 
deposed and withdrawn from the territory, but granted an 1 
ample pension; and Lord Dalhousie proceeded to the > 
settlement of the new province, 

Henry In the beginning of the year (*49) Henry Lawrence had 
I^wKnce re t urne £ f rom England, In his view, the sound policy to 
follow was one of conciliation; annexation was at best an 
m Jon, unpleasant necessity, and on any other principle would be- 
come not only dangerous blit also unjust. As he regarded 
matters, greater tact and skill would have averted the Multan 
outbreak altogether: failing that, the outbreak could and 
should have been nipped in the bud. The Sirdars would 
have remained loyal if they could: but the British had 
insisted on throwing all responsibility on them, and leaving 
them to keep the Khatea in check unaided; the Kbaka had 
once more proved too strong for them; and they deserved 
very little blame for finally yielding Co the pressure and 
throwing in their lot with the revolt Dalhousie had no 
sympathy with tills view, which implied a certain censure on 
the course he had adopted; he considered that the Sirdars 
deserved the sternest treatment. Lawrence, again, held that 
if we annexed, policy apart from justice required that the 
Sirdars should have increased not diminished power as 
compared with the soldiery; and that with adequate British 
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the province, they would become loyal themselves 
md exercise a very strong influence in our favour, as the 
natural leaders of the people. Dalhousie held that the less 
powep they had the more readily would the population at 
large be converted into supporters of British rule* And 
Dalhousie was supported by Henry Lawrence's brother 
John. 

Sir Henry was the last man to be placed in office for 
the carrying out of a policy to which he was diametrically 
opposed ; while there was no doubt of the practical necessity 
for retaining his services in the Panjab* Dalhousie solved 
the difficulty by appointing a Board of three instead of a 
single Chief Commissioner* consisting of Henry Lawrence as 
President* with John Lawrence, and Mansel (succeeded by 
Robert Montgomery) as legal member. The outcome of the 
brothers" divergent views was a series of compromises. The 
Sirdars* with diminished wealth and influence, sombrely, if 
without enthusiasm! acquiesced in a treatment which was at 
any rate less severe than they might have looked for; and 
the population at large soon found themselves enjoying art 
unprecedented prosperity. The Khalsa was disbanded* but 
many of its members were re-enrolled in new British regi¬ 
ments ; while the more turbulent spirits among the frontier 
tribesmen found scope for their energies in the irregular 
corps raised to form the afterwards famous Panjab frontier 
force by Nicholson* Lumsden, Coke* Hodson, and others. 
A general disarmament* in which the village headmen found 
themselves associated with Government and made responsible 
for enforcing its orders, combined with a judicious distribu¬ 
tion of garrisons, made the prospect of any organised rising 
so remote that its possibility soon faded from the popular 
mind. The essential work of the Board was virtually accom¬ 
plished before the differences of the two great brothers made 
a continuation of compromises impossible* Dalhousie then 
chose the one whose views agreed with his own to bo Chief 
Commissioner; and Henry Lawrence, to the deep disappoint- 
1 raent of himself and the u frontier men" who worshipped 
him, was transferred to Rajputana as Resident in 1855. 
Here also however his sympathetic tact gave him an influ- 
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ence over the Rajput chiefs which enabled him to\tranquHl 
them under the excitement produced by certain aspects o( 
Dalhousie’s policy to which we shall presently turn; but for 
which it is probable that they would have taken active. p<*rt 
in the great rising of 1857. 

Bmt Dost Mohammed at Kabul had practically stood aloof 
Mobanv f rom the Panjab war, though he had allowed his brother 
nKd * Sultan'Mohammed to help Chattar Singh* - He was now 
thoroughly convinced of the inevitability and permanency of 
British Ascendancy ; and in 1855 he made a treaty with 
Lord DalbousiVs Government (finally ratified at the begin¬ 
ning ’of 1857),.which bore fruit not only in his successful 
resistance to Persia in the following year, but also in the 
complete absence of disturbance on the Frontier throughout 
the Sepoy revolt. 

From the conquest of the Punjab we turn to Dalkousife’s 
second conquest, that of Pegu, on the Far East. 

Ikrnte^ The .Burmese monarch, since the peace of 18 26, had 
affairs, shown no Mtspositidn to carry out the spirit of the treaty 
then matte* \The British Residents sent to his capital'nt\ 
Ava hud experienced such habitual discourtesy that they 
had been finally withdrawn. The merchants established on 
‘ die edast, instead of being protected by the Governor of 
Rangoon, were harassed in every possible way, subjected to 
^ groundless accusations, and fined even when acquitted. By 
the summer of matters had reached such a point 

> that in September the European community at Rangoon 
memorialised the Government at Calcutta, setting forth their 
grievances, demanding intervention, and declaring that in the 
alternative they would be compelled to abandon their business 
and their property. 

Two months later, a British warship anchored off Rangoon: 
commanded by Commodore Lambert, with authority to en¬ 
quire into the complaints of the merchants, and to demand 
suitable compensation from the Burmese Government, together 
Ikault ip with the removal of the Governor of Rangoon. The attitude* 
tbeBrUisk. of the Governor himself was uncompromising; hut the Com 
modoreV missives' were dispatched to Ava, and met with a 
reply which was taken as being friendly and pacific. Its 
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.^pparehf purport was belied by action, the Governor was 
indeed withdrawn from Rangoon > but with every mark of 
honour instead of disgrace. His successor ignored Lambert's 
existence. An audience was demanded, but when at the 
appointed hour the officers reached the Palace, they were 
informed that the Governor was asleep ; and after being 
kept waking in the open under a burning sun for many hours, 
they withdrew in great indignation. 

Such a deliberate insult changed the aspect of affairs. 

The Commodore demanded the immediate payment of the 
compensation, assessed at only ^1000 sterling, and a personal 
apology from the Governor. Further, be seized a royal 
vessel lying in the river as security for the payment, and an¬ 
nounced a blockade. The Governor then addressed Calcutta, 
but in terms not of compliance but of extreme arrogance. 

These events had taken place between September 1851 prepare 
and January 1S52. At the end of the month, Dalhousie, tiou fbi 
who had been in the North West, reached Calcutta. He * ar * 
made immediate preparations for war, but at the same time, 
while announcing his intention of appealing to arms, he 
informed the Burmese Government that a peaceful settle¬ 
ment might stili be obtained by meeting all the previous 
demands and paying a further indemnity of /ioo,ooo by 
the first of April. It was of the first importance that the 
campaign should be concluded by the end of that month, 
by reason of the rains arid the unhealthy climate, which the 
war in Lord Amherst's time had shown to be much more 
formidable than the Burmese army. 

The preparations were pushed on with extraordinary skill 
and vigour { and with an unparalleled attention to the 
sanitary requirements of the troops. An important result of 
the Panjab annexation was now manifested. The problem 
of transporting Hindu soldiery across the sea had been 
hitherto serious, for Caste reasons: but it was found dmt 
the Sikhs were entirely free from that prejudice, and were 
perfectly ready to take service. 

Early in April, the whole army was concentrated on the Canute of 
Irawadi; on the nth it was before Rangoon. During the Rangoon, 
next three days, there was heavy cannonading while the 
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Jritish General, Godwin, was making his dispositions; on 
the 14th the great Pagoda, the fortified temple which formed 
the citadel, was stormed with extraordinary valour; Rangoon 
was captured, and the British occupation was accompanied fry 
the immediate establishment of a firm provisional Government. 

Godwin rightly declined to advance upon Ava in the 
summer; in September Dalhousie himself arrived on the 
And of scene. In October, Promt?, half way to Ava, was captured, 
Prumca&d and a month later the town of Pegu was finally secured. 

iS?2’ This terminated the military operations. The extension 
of dominion outside the British boundaries was not, a priori, 
a part of Dalhomie’s programme, though in the case of the 
Panjab he had annexed without reluctance- On the other 
hand, he had no intention of drawing back a yard from 
territory on which the British flag had once been planted. 
An advance on Ava would in his view necessitate the 
annexation of all Burma; and therefore he resolved to 
proceed no further but to annex the conquered province of 
Pegu. Even this he described as an annoying necessity 
forced on him by the circumstances. 

Amu** The annexation was effected simply by Proclamation, un¬ 
it^ of ratified by any treaty—a matter of the less consequence, since 
Burma! was tet&fcy th&t the Burmese court would have regarded 
any treaty as waste paper. The act cannot be regarded as 
in any way Exemplifying a spirit of greed or aggression, I11 
the circumstances, there had been no alternative to a war, 
or to a cession of territory on the conclusion of the war— 
virtually a universal rule in the East, And in this case, 
there yras no sort of question that the entire population of 
the annexed province would have chosen, had the choice 
been offered, to be placed under the British flag in place of 
the unqualified tyranny under which they suffered. The 
condition of .the provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim pre¬ 
viously ceded tiad been the object of their envy for many 
years : in Pegu the annexation was undoubtedly a matter of 
rejoicing, and to Pegu it brought unexampled prosperity. It 
was not however till the time of Lord Duffer in that the 
further inevitable step; was taken, and Upper Burmah also 
was added to the British Empire. 




CHAPTER XXV 

D^XHOUSIE AND THE NATIVE THRONES 
{Map y I and VIII) 

A S concerns the two annexations by conquest, of which The an- 
rx the history has been related in the last chapter, the 
verdict that no other course was open to the Governor^L^’ 
General is almost unanimous. It is conceivable that Henry 
Uwrea<?e might have rebuilt the Panjab State; it is quite 
certain that no other man in India could have done so. Nor 
is it possible to find fault with the annexation of Pegu, except 
on the hypothesis that the despot at Ava was entitled to be¬ 
have as he pleased to foreigners within his own territory—an 
argument which would have justified Suraj ud dauJali. 

The course however which was adopted by Dalhotisie to- The “ An- 
wards the dependent and semi-dependent States of India is Ration 
matter of debate. When the Mutiny broke out, innumerable Follcy ' * 
voices were raised, laying the blame of it primarily upon the 
“ Annexation Policy, M and condemning that policy as immoral 
per se and as a departure from all precedent Since that 
time, Dalh ousters apologists have held the field; and it has 
become customary to treat any criticism of him with very 
scant respect Yet at the time, not a few of the ablest and 
most experienced officers in India were on the other side. 

Dalhoime's actual view was frankly and definitely stated Da p 
in his Sattara Minute; quoted in every book which deals fcoisste’* 
with the subject. He held that if any kgtttmaie opportunity theory, 
occurred for bringing a dependent State under the formal 
dominion of the Company, it would be wrong to let the 
opportunity pass. The grounds for that view are no less 
clear than the view itself. The quality of any native govern¬ 
ment depended almost entirely on the personal character of 
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the ruler for tt^e time being* Under the Oriental system the 
degeneration of every royal family's^as assured ; while even 
the ancient remedy ^of violent deposition by a capable H~ 
venturer was now forbidden. Hence/it was only by absorption 
into the British dominion that aqy prospect of continuous 
good government could bn obtained* 

In the opposition view, it was maintained that people do 
■as a matter of fact ‘prefer to be ill governed (within limits), 
under methods with which they are familiar, and winch havl\ 
been evolved in the course of their own history, rather than 
to be scientifically governed under alien methods* It was. 
better therefore to help the indigenous-system to develop in 
a healthy manner, rather than to impose a foreign system' 
in itself greatly superior* The ceaseless wars of the past 
had prevented that healthy development; now, with peace 
guaranteed by the might of Britain, the opportunity bud 
come. Therefore, it was not advisable to annex, except as 
the alternative to palpable irredeemable mis-goverament, of 
to the up-growth of a dangerous militarism. 

One point deserves to be noted as strongly influencing 
the minds of the partisans of either view. British dominion 
was inevitably accompanied by the loss of influence and 
wealth on the part of the owners of large estates—jaghirdara 
or zemindars—aruHheoretically at least by an improvement 
in the lot of the peasants. But in many parts of India, 
especially in the Rajput districts from Behar to Rajputam, 
the relations of the landholder and the peasantry were often 
akin lo those of Highland chieftains to their clansmen, owing 
to hypothetical bonds of family : or to the looser but still 
effective bond of feudalism. The advocates of one view 
pointed to the palpable, tangible, material superiority of the 
modern over the medieval system t the advocates of the 
other laid stress on the real value of the mediaeval sentiment, 
and the danger of attempting to bridge five centuries by a 
proclamation. 

It will lie observed that the question now presenting itself 
was different from that dealt with generally by the earlier 
Empire-builders, Wellesley had extended British dominion 
by obtaining cessions of territory; but even in the case of 
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N; ; : ®tygp^4ie had gone out of his way to reinstate a native 
dynasty; the cessions had been treated as matters of political 
necessity. His subsidiary alliances and Lord Hastings’s treaties 
bad always assumed that the native States should be entirely 
responsible for their own domestic affairs, The question 
whether it was better to maintain a native State on these 
conditions, or to end its existence as a State had been 
habitually answered in favour of its maintenance; except 
where, as iti the case of Arcat, the reigning dynasty bad 
been given up as past hope. In like manner, the Irrecon¬ 
cilable attitude of Baji Rao had Jed to the annexation of the 
Peahwa’s dominions, but even in the act Hastings had restored 
the principality of Sattara* 

In short, it would seem that the right of annexation 
on sufficient ground bad been recognised and acted upon, 
whether the ground was irreconcilability or flagrant and 
continuous misgovernment; but opportunities had not been 
sought, and where they had occurred they had repeatedly 
and deliberately been declined more often than accepted. 
The attitude had been, that the individual case must be 
judged on its merits, but that the presumption was in favour 
of maintaining the Native State. 

It is here therefore that we snail find Dalhousie’s 
“departure.” There was fully adequate precedent for 
every one of his annexations. But his predecessors had 
acted on the general principle of avoiding annexation if it 
could be avoided; Dalhousie acted on the general principle 
of annexing if he could do so legitimately. Neither Balhousia 
nor his predecessors, however, treated the general principle 
as a Universal Law. 

The third alternative, of intervention in the domestic 
affairs of a native state, without annexation, had nevei been 
treated as practicable except when the reigning prince was a 
minor, as for instance in the Panjab between the two Sikh 
wars. It was always kid down that such intervention should 
cease when the prince attained his majority. 

Now it happened that during Dalhousie’s time a singularly 
large number of opportunities for annexation occurred. The 
case of Pegu belongs to the category of cessions rather than 
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^annexations; it was the confiscation of territory after a 
successful war, not the absorption of a principality. The 
annexation proper, after conquest* of the Panjab* has already 
been discussed ; but there remain the “ opportunities % within 
the sphere of Ascendancy. 

DifFer«at These fall into two classes. In very nearly every instance, 
pounds annexation was carried out. The classes are* those of lapse 
° iari tbnl 0T reheat, and those of misgovemment. In the former there 
are four leading cases—Salt ara, Nagpur, jhansi and Keraull: 
in the latter the leading case is that of Oudh- 

In each of the five there were two questions to be asked 
—would annexation bo legitimate ? And if so* would it be 
expedient ? An affirmative answer to the first question would 
by no means necessarily involve an affirmative answer to the 
second. And it might even be that in each case, if treated 
by itself on its own merits and if treated in conjunction with 
the rest, a different answer might be given. 

The ado p- In the cases of lapse, the legitimacy turns primarily on the 
tion quo- q l3es tion of Adoption. It was admitted that on die demise 
ltjn ‘ of a Dependent Prince leaving no heir, the government 
legitimately lapsed to the Sovereign Power. The pecu¬ 
liarities however of the Hindu religion had brought about 
the custom of Adoption. The welfare of the soul in the 
next life depended in part on the due performance in this 
world of sundry religious functions by the offspring of the 
departedif a man died without offspring, these functions 
could not be performed: hence the doctrine of adoption, by 
which all the capacities and qualities of genuine offspring 
were created in an adopted child, with a full religious 
sanction. The adopted child became the heir of his adoptive 
father, precisely as if he had been bone of bis bone and flesh 
of his flesh, 

As far as private concerns and private property were 
affected, this was simple enough : the complication arose 
when inheritance of political functions also was claimed. 

]£ docs not appear that in dependent Hindu States, the 
validity of such inheritance had been disputed. But half the • 
Hindu principalities had been subordinate to a paramount 
Mahommedan power; and the paramount power had main- 
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for political purposes its o wn sanction was 
required to render an adoption valid. That sanction had 
been on occasion withheld* and had habitually been made 
conditional on some sort of payment, In taking the place 
of that paramount Power, it seems quite indisputable that 
the British Government were entitled to refuse their sanction 
to an adoption; and that their refusal rendered it invalid for 
political though not for private purposes. 

Accordingly, as long ago as 1854, the Court of Directors The ia« 
had laid it down that adoptions should be sanctioned not as structians 
| a matter of course, hut only as a matter of exceptional grace- of ,s ^ 4 ' 
The occasions however had hitherto been rare; though the 
declaration of 1834, supported by two or three instances 
which had occurred in the interval, were clearly sufficient 
to justify Dalbousie in treating fresh cases as “ legitimate 
opportunities 3J for absorption;' Dalhousie had hardly arrived 
in India when the question was raised In connection with the 
principality of Sattara. 

On the annexation by Lord Hastings of the Peshwa*s The case 
dominions, the Governor-General had erected out of a ofS&uma. 
portion of them the State of Sattara which he had bestowed 
upon the representative of the house of SivajL In 1839 the 
Raja had been deposed for persistent misgoveminent, and 
replaced by his brother. The brother had no children; 
and he recognised the authority of the British Government 
by repeatedly petitioning for permission to adopt a son* 
which permission was consistently refused. Nevertheless* 
just before his death in 1848* he did adopt a son. Hence 
arose the question—should the British Government recognise 
that adoption* although it had not been sanctioned* or should 
it claim that Sattara had lapsed to the Sovereign Power, 
since there was no other heir to the prince upon whom the 
State had been bestowed by grace of the British Government 
m 1818. 

The legitimacy then of annexation Is beyond dispute. It 
was a departure from a policy which had prevailed up to 
1834, but it was in accordance with the declaration of that 
year, which moreover had been acted upon more than once 
in the interval :• nor did the fact that a different policy had 
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been followed before touch the legitimacy of a change. The 
question was which of two legitimate policies should be fol¬ 
lowed, Dalhousie decided for annexation. The weight of 
authority favoured that view \ and it received the approbation 
of authority in England. The opposition, mainly represented' 
by Sir George Clerk, one of the ablest administrators in 
India, relied on the injustice of acting upon a plea technically 
valid but by custom exercised only in exceptional cases. 

The case The second case was that of Jhansi, a district in Bandeh 
of jhatisi j-hand, ceded by the Peshwa in rSiy. The hereditary 
authority of its subordinate ruler had been then confirmed 
by the British, and he had been dignified with the title of 
Raja fifteen years later. On his death son adopted 

without sanction had been set aside, and a kinsraan liiacl been 
given the success!on h On his death, the British had again 
selected the successor who .died in 1853: leaving an heir 
whose adoption iTacf’not been sanctioned. Again, the 
legitimacy of*absorption is clear; its expediency from t^e 
point of view of the Jhansi population was supported by the 
disastrous effects of the rule of the first two Rajas. Jhansi 
was annexed, and the Raja’s widow pensioned j but the pro¬ 
ceedings filled her with the bitterest animosity to the British. 

The case Kerauli stands third. This was a small Rajput state, 
of Kerauli, lying just beyond the Chambal, which had been subject 
to the Marathas, The case differed from those of Sattaia 
and jhansi in this, that It was a principality of considerable 
antiquity, in which—as throughout Rajputana—the right of 
adaption had not hitherto been challenged: whereas both 
Sattara and Jhansi had been in effect creations of the British, 
within areas where the political validity of adoption had long 
depended on recognition by the paramount Power. Dalhousie 
himself was in favour of maintaining even in this instance the 
principle of refusing to recognise an unauthorised adoption; 
but be was alive to the distinction, and referred the case 
home. The Directors decided in favour of the adopted 
heir, on the ground that Kerauli was not a ** dependent 
principality tl but a protected ally,” 

These three may be regarded as the test cases of the 
Adoption question, They implied the definite decision that 


ii>'%mor:^pendent States at any rate, the perpetuation of a 
dynasty by the method of adoption would no longer be per¬ 
mitted, and that such States on the failure of heirs would 
henceforth be escheated* 

The annexation of Nagpur was on a somewhat different The ease 
footing. Like the Peskwa's dominions, Nagpur had falkiri of Nagpur, 
forfeit in i8t8; but Lord Hastings then deliberately rein¬ 
stated a youthful member of the royal house as Raja. During 
his minority, the administration had been conducted by the 
British Resident, Richard Jenkins, to the extreme satisfaction 
of the general population. When the Raja came of age, 
laxity and dissipation set in* In 1853, about the same time 
as the jhansi Raja, the Raja of Nagpur died. He had con¬ 
sistently refused to adopt an heir. There was no legitimate 
successor. There was a general sense that British administra¬ 
tion would be welcome; the alternative was to discover some 
one, remotely connected with the late Raja, who might per¬ 
haps prove a success; but there was no candidate who was 
in the least promising. On the other hand, Nagpur had been 
one of the great States of the Maratha Confederacy. Its 
position after 1817 had been different from that of the 
states of Holkar or Sindhia; but for certain purposes, 
such distinctions are apt to be lost sight of, The dis¬ 
appearance of Nagpur would certainly be felt as ominous, 
its reinstatement would be held as auspicious* In forming 
his-decision Dalhousie placed before all other considerations 
the prosperity of the people of Nagpur : therefore he annexe- 1 
But the bulk of the princes of India attributed his acth 



the other motive, the desire to add to the Company's 
lories. In the whole series of annexations by Lagp 
they amounted to more than a dossen in DalhousieV 
the Governor-General had declared that he did not 
his rule to apply in semi sovereign States ; but it seemed 
unreasonable to suspect that its extension to them wo, 
follow logically in due course; and it would have been ver 
remarkable if no uneasiness had been produced in such a 
court as that of Gwalior, where it was at least half believed 
that every reigning Slndhla was fated to die without leaving 
any actual heir of his body. 
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Hl&tfLse ‘ The final act of Annexation, that of Oddli, did not turn 
of Oudh. on the doctrine of Lapse at all After the battle of Biaxar in 
17643 Oudh was forfeit to the British by all Oriental pre¬ 
cedent Clive, by what was regarded as a pure act of grace* 
had then reinstated the Nawab Warir. Some forty years 
later, Wellesley had been within an ace of deposing a later 
Nawab, and annexing his dominions; nor would such a step 
have seriously shocked the Native mind at that time, when 
the government was still regarded as existing by grace of the 
British. But the dynasty had been allowed to go on, though 
one after another the Governors-General threatened and 
remonstrated, A century and a quarter of mlerstiip. had 
Persistent established a belief in its permanence ; yet the misgovern- 
m[ -' ment seemed to grow worse year by year, and the king’s 
g menT mercenary army to grow more dangerous, more undisciplined, 
more uncontrolled. 

In 5847, Lord Hardinge had given the king two years to 
put his government in order, with a very explicit warning that in 
case of liis failing to do so, the British Government would have 
to assume control 1849 came, yet once more remonstrance 
alone was resorted to. Two years later, Colonel Sleeman, 
then Resident at Lucknow, sent in a report which seemed ^ 
to point to only one possible conclusion. Finally in 1854, 
Colonel James Oiitram, Resident in his turn, once more re¬ 
ported that the condition of the province could hardly be worse. 
Alterna- It was dearly impossible for affairs to continue as they 
w w& W(?re . The British must undertake the administration, either 
term of years or in perpetuity. In either case, the king 
be allowed to maintain his rank and dignities. The 
emaining alternative was formal deposition and annex 
Of the three courses, the second was recommended 
Jhousie. In deciding which to adopt* it had to be 
embered on the one hand that the dynasty with all Its 
es had been uniformly loyal to the British, and on the other 
land that ft was only the British protection of the dynasty 
which had preserved it from overthrow by revolution. The 
British could not free themselves therefore from some 
responsibility for the endless misrule, nor from a very 
marked obligation to the dynasty. 
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members of Council, two supported Dal houses Oudh 
pmn of maintaining the ostensible sovereignty of the king; Ann<5Jcef,t 
two advocated open annexation. The arguments appeared 
to be very evenly balanced and it is noteworthy that in this 
case it was the Home authorities who decided in favour 
of the extreme measures to which the Govern or-Gene nil's 
judgment was opposed, though not strongly opposedfor 
in stating his view, lie had expressed his own readiness to 
carry out the annexation if that course should be decided 
upon. The actual performance of the task was entrusted 
to Gutram; who however failed to persuade the king to 
abdicate, and Oudh was formally annexed by proclamation 
on Feb, 13, 1856. 

In addition to these annexations, and a series of minor 
ones mostly effected on the ground of lapse, but partly on 
that of misgovemment, and partly also, as in the case of 
Sambalpur, on the petition of the population, the Company's 
territories were increased by an assignment from the Nizam. 

The transaction was somewhat complicated and difficult. The Bet nr 
According to treaty, the Nizam maintained a Contingent Assign- 
with British officers, controlled by the Resident. The mm ' 
payments were constantly in arrears, but no reduction of 
the force was practicable ; a heavy debt had already been 
incurred to the Company for advances to cover the de¬ 
ficiency, and still the arrears accumulated From 1849 
onwards, Dathousie repeatedly pressed the Nizam, and m 
1850 a temporary reduction was actually effected, but the 
■ debt immediately began to grow again. The Nizam was 
urged to transfer territory, partly to liquidate the debt, 
partly to secure the regular payment of the Contingent; 
he Would only reply with promises, and declarations that 
any cession was quite unnecessary. At last in 1853 a treaty 
was presented for his acceptance which found favour with his> 
ministers; but the Nizam himself remained obstinate, and 
was finally with the utmost difficulty persuaded by his own 
people to sign it in a modified form. Berar and other 
districts were assigned, to be. under* the control of the 
Resident, the Nizam retaining his sovereignty. The Nizam 
was released from his treaty obligations to help the British 
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iiib troops when called on j but the Contingent c 
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' be a part of his army, while the British were now under 
obligation to maintain it. The surplus revenue from the 
districts was to be paid back into the Haidar.a bad treasury^ 
Tt may be remarked that a portion of the territory was 
restored in i860, when it .had been proved that under 
British administration Berar by itself supplied the requisite 
revenue. 

In the field of relations to Native dynasties it remains 
briefly to dismiss certain cases _ in which the Governor- 
General was accused of “spoliation” or harsh dealing. 

The On the death of the Nagpur the British! correct y 

Nagpur as a matter of law, laid claim to considerable treasures which 
trrnuMs. the a eceas!i .(j prince had accumulated out of State funds, 
Dalhcmsie however decided that the treasures should be 
sold and the proceeds appropriated not by the British but 
for the benefit of the Raja’s family. There was some 
friction, because the Begums refused to give up a part of 
the treasure for the purpose; and some ill-feeling was 
aroused because the sale was accomplished by the un¬ 
dignified process of auction; but there was no spoliation 

in the matter, . 

The A root The Nawab of Arcot died in 1853. In 180*, the title, 
family, the dignities, and a pension, had been bestowed on a member 
of the family; but the clause in the draft treaty continuing 
them to his heirs had been deliberately struck out. The 
grant was strictly personal. It was renewed however to his 
son, in 1819, and to his son again in 1825. On the death 
of this last in 1853, a claim to.succession was made by his 
uncle; but the Governor and Council of Madras were 
supported by Dalhousie in considering that the continuation 
of the title and dignities would be contrary to the public 
weal, and that the previous grants, so far from recognising 
a claim, had expressly disallowed it. It was therefore 
decided’that the justice of the case would be fully met 
by bestowing adequate allowances on the uncle Azhu Jah 
and other members of the family. 

hast is the affair of the notorious Oundu Pinth, better 
known as the Nana Sahib who later achieved eternal infamy 
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mipore massacre. He mu the adopted son of 
.. „$o } formerly Peshwa* Baji Rao after a career marked 
by some talent and ceaseless treacheries had been finally 
dethroned by Lord Hastings, and removed from Puna: 
when Sir John Malcolm incurred some disapprobation for 
the exceedingly generous terms granted to the fallen Peshvrn, 
who was to have some eight lakhs—^80,000 per annum. 
Malcolm did not consider the amount very excessive, 
precisely because it was granted to him personally, and 
not to his heirs, Baji Rao lived to 1856, and made 
sundry unsuccessful attempts to get the pension extended 
to his heirs. Dying, he left much wealth, and might if 
he had chosen very easily have left much more. To this 
wealth the Nana was of course recognised as the heir, and 
Government added to it a considerable jaghir, Nana 
Sahib however persuaded himself that he had a right Lo 
the continuance of the pension and that he was a victim 
of the most flagrant injustice. Pie never forgave the British 
for treatment which erred, if at all, in the direction of 
superfluous generosity 1 and when fits opportunity came he 
took a signal and ghastly revenge. 


Baji 1 . 
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GENERAL PROGRESS 

1S3S1848, TN an earlier section 1 of this volume, we described by 
anticipation some of the administrative achievements of 
the ten years preceding Palhousie's arrival in India. To 
this period belong Thomason’s Settlement of the North 
West Provinces, the greater part of the crusade against 
Dacoity, and the more definite successes in the combat with 
Infanticide. 

Iii other respects however, these years, with their constant 
warfare un and beyond the frontier, were not remarkably 
fruitful. To Thomason falls the credit of having advanced 
the cause of Education by the establishment and encourage¬ 
ment of schools in which the vernacular was the medium of 
Public instruction. In, the department of Public Works, progress 
Works, was slow. A great famine in 1838 was contemporaneous 
with and gave an impulse to activity in canal-making; but 
even in this field, a set-back was given by Lord Ellen- 
borough, who disorganised the great scheme of the Ganges 
canal, then slowly progressing* partly by reducing its scope, 
partly by changing its main purpose from irrigation to 
transport. Lord Hard Inge however reverted to the original 
project. But throughout these years all public works were 
woftilly hampered through coming under the financial control 
of a body called the Military Board which acquired a singular 
reputation for preventing efficiency wherever its power ex- 
Th« P. & tended. Another change also took place after 1842, which 
O. Com- greatly affected India, though it did not emanate either from 
P an J* the Company or from Government; m the establishment of 
a great service of steam communication via Suez by the 

1 Chaps, xviii., xfc. 
m 
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and Oriental Company, Tentative efforts 
fta&’^en made in this direction” under Lord William 
fteqtinck, bat the Home authorities had discouraged and 
discountenanced them. 

There remains during this period one important piece of 
work to yrifich only a brief reference has hitherto been made; 
the abolition of the custom of Human Sacrifices among the 
Khonds of Orissa, ' v 

The Khonds were a primitive-race, clwelling in the hilly 
districts about part of the Mahan&di* Technically their 
country fell partly in the Madras Presidency, partly in that 
of Bengal; but in fact they had not been brought under 
British control. They believed in a Good Spirit, and also 
in an Evil Spirit ; but whereas one section believed that the 
former had brought the latter into subjection, another section 
held that prosperity was conditional on an adequate propitia¬ 
tion of the evil goddess. This propitiation could only be 
effected by the ceremonial sacrifice of human victims. These 
people were also much given to Infanticide though for a 
peculiar reason, When one of their women was wedded, the 
' husband paid a large price to her father; but she was free 
to leave him after a year, and in that case the price had to be 
repaid; which might be a difficult matter. Also the woman 
might elect to attach herself to a new husband who was 
thereupon bound to receive her—and to pay. But in each 
case, it was not only the individual but the entire tribe which 
became responsible for the payment. Consequently the mm 
who possessed marriageable daughters was by no means to 
be envied, for the feuds arising out of these peculiar matri¬ 
monial customs were innumerable. Therefore the habit 
was to take the short way of avoiding the possession of 
marriageable daughters. 

The district of Gumsur is on the edge of the Khond 
territories, under the hills, almost on the border of the 
Northern Sarkars, Gumsur was tributary to the British* and 
its failure to pay in 1835 brought the British for the first 
time into actual contact with the Khonds, The resulting 
punitive expedition revealed some of the peculiarities of 
these unknown tribes; and Captain Charters Maepherson, 
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remaining at the Agency in those parts, became keenly 
interested in studying them. Reports were made on the 
subject of the Human Sacrifices. No systematic effort 
vafmade to put: them down; but an occasional rescue 
party marched into the hills and rescued a batch of 

VlC AMast however, in 184a, Macpherson was commissioned 
to deal with matters more systematically. He proceeded 0 
the principles which Hall and Outram had found so successful 
with the Mers and the Bhils. He graduaUy persuaded the 
Cumsur Khonds that his intentions were entirely friendly. 
He got himself called in to preside over their judicial 
councils; where his awards were accepted with keen satis¬ 
faction. He argued out with them the pranmples of the* 
theory of sacrifices, pointing out how other races had out- 
. * rti-nwn the idea. At last he persuaded them to attempt the. 

Abolition 6 _ , * Th* British he said r would accept 

,fHuman alarmmg experiment, in- wmso, w *** t * 

Sacrifices responsibility. The goddess might be v ) 

Khonds to visit her vengeance on them as the rea 

Cft1Ke of this defection from her service. The experiment 

was tried The victims who were to have been offered at 

the great annual sacrifice, whereof the particular object w» 

to secure a good harvest, were handed over instead to the 

British—anl as it befel, the harvest was certainly none the 

ss&ss r* st: -sssrx $ 

-- —*z 

SSJSS 35 . Tthonds i» <«**. 

Setter in the Mata or the Bengal *'*'“'.3 

tribes of Bod or Toad followed the example of Granaur, ai.ct 
though Macpherson's work was greatly thrown back by his 
removal from the district, under circumstances which reflected 
verv little credit upon those who were responsible tor that 
wholly inexcusable step, the work of civilisation was earned 
on by the Kliond Agency, until human sacrifices entirely 
disappeared, and infanticide was at least very greatly 

reduced 
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Dalhousie’s time, the most important of w ^amousi 
. P^* 1 ®*** was t!,e newly-conquered Sindh, and the 
where the administration was given a singularly military form Pan j al> ‘ 
under the control of Sir Charles Napier. But of t k* new 
territories acquired under Dalhousie’s rule, one—the Paniab 
—immediately assumed a position of the first importance 
1 he Governor-General dominated every department of the 
State: but to none were his energies and his interest so 
enthusiastically given as to the organisation of the new 
Province. He devised for it a scheme of Government, in 
the form of the triple Board, without precedent and without 
parallel; but that scheme-impossible for continuance, and 
most galling to the members of the Board while it lasted— 
was precisely calculated to effect the immediate objects which 
Oalhousie had in view. Antagonistic as were the ideas of 
the Lawrence brothers, most of the subordinate officers had The 
already absorbed the spirit of the one. before he was trans- Lawrence 
ferred to Rajputana j while the other, seeing eye to eye with 
his chief, had imported a greater strictness of method and a 
closer attention to detail than was compatible with Henry's 
temperament or was much to the taste of the brilliant 
subordinates who chafed against the bonds of what seemed 
to them superfluous control. Nevertheless, they were allowed , 
m their own districts a freedom of initiative and an amplitude * 
of personal responsibility unknown elsewhere. However *’ 
deeply the once great jaghirdars might resent their loss of 
power, prestige, and wealth, to the population in general i 
the new order of things quickly proved acceptable enough. 

Mirny taxes were removed altogether, others which had beeii 
intolerably heavy were very much lightened ; with the usual 
paradoxical result that they yielded a greatiy increased revenue, Benefits or 
owing to the increased demand and the improved profit on thdr t «U. 
production. .Reasonable assessments reconciled the frontier 
tribes to paying their dues without having an army sent to 
extort them, I he Hill-men found their thirst for fighting 1 
satisfied in the ranks of Coke’s Rifles or Lumsden’s Guides • 
and their military talents were utilised in the suppression 
instead of in the practice of robbery, the bandit or assassin 
of one day becoming the loyal soldier of the next. Thuggee 
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bad survived under the Lahore Government 
stamped out. The great inducement to infanticide was 
removed with excellent results; for here too, despite the 
strong injunctions of Nannk, the father of the Sikh religion, 
infanticide had prevailed- The barbarous punishment of 
mutilation tempered by fines which had been extended to 
every sort of offence by Raiijit Singh, gave place to the 
milder, but not less effective penalties acceptable to British 
ideas. Further, Dalhousie, more lavish in his expenditure 
on public works, than any of his predecessors, was most 
lavish in his favourite province; in which, it is to be finally 
observed* alone among his acquisitions, a really adequate 
military force was raised or planted, with a proper proportion 
of European troops, and officered by the pick of the service 
—an arrangement which bore very good fruit in the Panjab it¬ 
self, but increased the already excessive disproportion between 
Sepoys and European soldiers through the whole of Hindostan, 
ItJCfeased In other respects, the Panjab helped to shift the Imperial 
import- centre of gravity. Simla became almost as much the head* 
h quarters of Government as Calcutta; the relative importance 

Provinces! of Mirat (or Meerut) as a military- station was greatly in¬ 
creased, many more troops being concentrated in the Upper 
Ganges Provinces* To the extension of territory may also 
be attributed the change by which Bengal was now placed 
under a regular Lieutenant-Governor, the Governor-General 
being relieved of any specific association with that province. 
Eduau The first steps towards the institution of Vernacular 
ticii. education had been taken by Thomason; and after a brief 


experience, Dalhousie proposed to extend the scheme 
throughout the North-West Provinces, The home aub o- 
titles however, went beyond what he had recommendedj 
and in 1S54 a despatch from Sir Charles Wood laid down 
new principles, which were vigorously applied by the 
Governor-General, and amounted to what might be called 
an educational Charter* A complete system was established 
of schools regularly graded, from the local native schools up 
to Universities, under State control; and these have steadily 
increased and multiplied, till their students at the present 
day number some mill ions. 
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Jt Js only when we succeed in realising the enormous 
extent of India that we can quite grasp the vast ness of 
the change introduced by a revolution in the means of 
communication and of transit, Vienna is the European 
capital furthest from the sea; the distance from Delhi to 
the coast is nearly double as great Supposing Vienna to 
occupy 411 Europe the traditional political position of Delhi; 
the distances from Delhi in a straight line to Calcutta, 

Madras, Bombay and Lahore correspond nearly to the 
distances from Vienna of St Petersburg, Madrid, Paris, 
and Berlin respectively, From Calcutta to Peshawar is 
about as far as from Paris to Constantinople, Hence for 
the purposes of Government from any one centre the process 
of communication before the introduction of steam and 
telegraphy was infinitely slow; and that of transferring the 
1 Governor-General with his entourage from point to point— 
not to speak of masses of troops—involved an immense 
expenditure of time. 

Until Lord Dalhousie's time, railway enterprise had Railways, 
received the minimum of encouragement. The risk for 
private capital was far too great; and Government would 
undertake nothing and guarantee nothing. Lord Ellen- 
borough scoffed at the whole idea. The financial railway 
crash in England frightened the investing public,. By 
1852, the whole of the mileage of railway lines sanctioned 
in India amounted only to a couple of hundred miles- 
In that year however, Dalhousie was urgently pressing for 
a change of policy in this matter; English capitalists were 
already waiting only for guarantees to be more than willing 
to invest; and the next year the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter was to come before Parliament, f Presented with 
so many motives for action, the Directors resolved to take 
up railway construction; Dalhousie laid his plans for running 
lines all over India; thousands of miles were brought under 
survey for the purpose and railway works were commenced. 

Had these schemes been initiated ten years earlier and carried 
out with the same vigour, Government, when the Mutiny came, 

Would have been able to shift and transport troops in a way 
which might easily have crushed the great Revolt befoie it 
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had assumed formidable proportions. The sanction came 
too late for that By a curious irony, the railways in i&$q 
had not yet reached the stage of being actively serviceable, 
while the operations connected with them had gone lar 
enough to arouse by their in comprehensibility the suspicions 
of uneducated Native intelligence- But in a tew years' time 
they were to bear ample fruit 

Something of the same kind happened with the Telegraph, 
Experiment of any kind was made particularly difficult by the 
liability of the atmosphere to violent electrical disturbances 
and by the lack of skilled electrical engineers; but the 
difficulties were triumphed over. The magic wires were 
stretched across the land. The story is familiar, how the 
cool-headed operator in Delhi flashed to Lahore the news 
of the rising in a sentence that was barely finished; and Sir 
Colin Campbell throughout his campaigns was in telegraphic 
communication with Calcutta. But the system was still too 
incomplete for full use to be made of it, and in the popular 
mind it was still a thing uncanny, suspicious, and reflecting 
suspicion on the British, As rt was Dalhousie whose designs 
ultimately brought Peshawar as near to Calcutta as Patna 
had been in the days of Warren Hastings, so it was to 
Dalhousie's energy that the creation of the telegraphic system 
was due, 

Dalhousie also created a new Department of Public Works 
with an Engineer at its head in each Presidency, abolishing 
the effete and unworkable Military Board. Roads were built 
of which the most notable was perhaps that from Dakka to 
Arakan, whereby it became possible for the sepoy to march 
from Bengal to Burma without crossing the rf black-waterT 
Irrigation by canals was greatly advanced, and more 
particularly the great Ganges canal was at last completed, 
watering the upper Ganges district^ Steamers also were 
multiplied on the Hugh, the Indus, and the Irawadi, Not 
the least important of the reforms for which Dalhousie was 
responsible was the creation of a half-penny post for the 
whole of India; in lieu of the old system of heavy charges, 
varying according to distance* and materially increased by 
die illegitimate demands of local native officials : a charge 
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wliidfi J>^oke down the walls that isolated every village, and 
immensely facilitated the free communication which is 
invaluable to commerce. 


When at the beginning of 1856 Dalhousie withdrew from Eating 
the scene of his labours, his exhausted frame bore witness to ^ r 
the aui&Jng energies he had devoted to his task. He had houste, 
not been satisfied to conduct a part of the Government 
himself and to supervise the rest; everywhere he had exercised 
a control so vigorous and intimate as to render him in fact 
the working head of every department. Swift in decision and 
utterly self-confident, he was a complete autocrat; and though, 
when his affections were stirred, he could on occasion show 
no little kindliness and even tenderness, he was as a rule 
little disposed to show consideration for the susceptibilities of 
others, and tolerated nothing that savoured of opposition to 
ius will When that equally autocratic veteran. Sir Charles 
Napier, came into collision with him, the Commander-irh 
Chief was forced to resign. Over such a man as Henry 
Lawrence he asserted his authority with an absence of 
courtesy and an arrogance of tone which were needlessly 
galling. Hence, as not seldom happens with men of a 
masterful genius, many of Dalhousie^ subordinates learnt to 
regard themselves as mere instruments, and lost the spirit 
of initiative and the readiness to assume responsibility so 
necessary in a crisis, when the master hand was no longer 
there. 

The day is still to come when the final judgment shall be 
passed on the great Governor-General; for he left mnny 
documents with strict injunctions that they should not be 
made public till fifty years after his death. But whether he 
is to be adjudged greater or less great than the general verdict 
pronounces him to-day, more far-sighted or less so than we 
deem him, it is at least certain that his place will be found 
amongst the Great rulers who have guided the destinies of 
the race, and have emphatically “made History," 
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tm EVE OF THE MUTINY 

PARLY in 1356, Dal houses successor arrived. Lord Lora 
^ Canning was George Canning's third son: but both Canning, 
Im elder brothers had died Canning himself had been 
offered) without accepting the post of Foreign Secretary, and 
in 1S55 was a member of the Cabinet, when he accepted the 
Indian appointment; to become the last of the Company's 
(Governors General, and the first of the Viceroys of the 
Crown. His rule was the epoch of a great convulsion; and 
before following ks events, it is well to examine the actual 
situation dir India, as left by Lord Daihousie. 

Dalhousie had completed the Dominion of the British, The disap- 
From the mountain barrier to the sea, all India acknowledged P^nee 
their supremacy; though Native princedoms remained In f 
varying stages of dependence, from die Nizam and Sindhia Staks. 
down. The Nizam's rule in the Ddchan, and the old Moguls 
court at Delhi, were practically all that was left of the great 
empire of Baber's race, and the Mussulman supremacy. Of 
the Maratha pentarchy, the formal head had long been 
removed, and the greater part of the real Maratha country 
had been annexed at the same time. Then another cantle of 
the Maratha country had been absorbed with Sattara, and 
another of the pentarchy had vanished with the last Nagpur 
Bhonsla* Of the throe remaining members, the Gaikwar 
Jiad never been dangerous; Holkar's power had been 
shattered; and that of Sindhia, the least Maratha of the 
five, had been diminished. Not fifteen years ago, the in¬ 
dependent State of Sindh had been annexed, and six years 
later the independent Slate of Lahore. The last act of the 
administration just dosed had been the deposition of one of 
the two still reigning Mussulman dynasties in Qudb. 

m 
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itieh Now the history of India had been the history of a series 
of alien conquests. The Mogul dominion was alien* The 
Dominion. Maratha dominion in Hmdostan was for the most part alien. 

The Mussulman sultanate of Mysore was alien. But the 
British dominion was more distinctively alien than that of 
any predecessor just as in Teutonic Europe the Turk would 
be more alien than the Spaniard. 

It will not be pretended that the change to British Govern¬ 
ment was anything less than an incalculable benefit to the 
mass of the population. To them* the enforcement of the 
Pax Brttannka, and the protection of the weak against the 
Strong were an unmixed blessing. But for those who had 
been the M strong who had been wont to reap the advan¬ 
tages of the "good old rule, the simple plan 'W;the blessings 
were less obvious. It was precisely this section which was 
capable of becoming dangerous ; and within British territory 
this section, already deprived of licence, was inevitably restive ; 
while in the sembindependent territory the annexation policy 
caused it to anticipate a like fate in the near future. That 
this should have been the case is no condemnation of that 
The pre policy. It meant in the first place that the conditions of 
datory pf e * m Trsdia through Centuries had taught a large proportion 
Classes. 0 £ the j n h a bj tants to be turbulent and predatory and opposed 
to all restraint by whomsoever exercised, except so far as 
organisation was helpful in the practice of plunder. I o all 
such spirits, British government was unpopular precisely in 
proportion to its restraining force. This was the class which 
would always desire to have no settled government at all: 
the class which attained its worst development in the old 
Pindari clays, and was now not stamped out but caged. To 
The iniiag these must be added the classes which had been accustomed 
classes" i 0 exercise dominion, including particularly the Mussulmans 
associated wiLh Hie Mogul supremacy. The glory had de 
parted from Delhi. 1 It is probable enough that without our 
intervention the Marathas would have wiped out the gldry 
with thoroughness; but it appeared to be the British who 
had wip^d it out, an impression intensified by the Oudh 
annexation. The Marathas ‘themselves on the other hand 
felt that they had bden beaten in theirXbid for empire, while 
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feeling was joined to the Pindari spirit. And 
these, wherever the British had come seeking to 
alleviate the lot of the peasant; at the expense of the land- 
holaer, the landholder, whether he happened to be called a 
j&ghirdar, or a zemindar, or a talukdar, felt himself to be a 
person with a legitimate grievance. 

The iroiiy of the situation lay in the fact that those vast The 
classes who did definitely gain by British rule, could neither industrial 
appreciate the extent of their advantages, nor appear as active clASSes ' 
factors in any political or military complications. When 
the wolf and the sheep-dog rail out, the flock has very little 
to say to the contest. Also, guarded by the dog, it learns to 
forget the wolfs bite, whereas the dog's bark makes it feel 
nervous. In Hke manner, the British method of government 
made the peasantry nervous. 

A vigorously effective combination of these various ele¬ 
ments for hostile purposes was not in any event probable ; 
their conjunction was only possible for purely destructive 
ends; they would inevitably split over their incompatible 
policies of reconstruction. Moreover it was palpable that 
so long as the British wielded the sepoy army, any attempt 
to resist them was foredoomed to entire failure. In the 
control of the sepoy army lay the crux of the position. 

Could the sepoys have brought a trained political judgment The 
to bear upon the facts, it would have been evident that for Sepoys, 
them in the aggregate at least, the British rule was satisfac¬ 
tory, Under it the sepoy's livelihood was secure, and he 
would expect his sons and his son's sons to follow him in 
taking service with the British. The Brahmins and Rajputs, 
of whom the Bengal army was mainly composed, had no 
natural inclination to become subject to low-caste Marathas 
or to Mussulmans. But when once an army has become 
imbued with the idea that it can choose its own Gesar, it is 
apt not to be governed by cool reasoning, but to become the 
tool of political intriguers—though with the proverbial 
qualities of edged tools. 

Here, then, lay the danger. The paradox of the British 
conquering India and holding it mainly with native troops 
was sufficiently surprising : but from the earliest times every 
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Governor-General had recognised that unless a 

tion of British to Native troops were maintained, 4 _ 

^ ave farming developments. It had always been 
4 p 0ai J admitted that a ratio of one to four was absolutely the lowest 
troaps, which could be viewed without very serious apprehension, 
and that a ratio of one to three would be anything but 
excessive. Yet in 1856, the ratio of British soldiers to 
sepoys was no more than one to five This was due in part 
. to the great increase in the number of sepoys necessitated by 
the annexations{Note B), the additional troops being required 
in the new districts : in part to the reduction of the British 
garrison by the home authorities, who* instead of sending 
out additional regiments as urged by Galhousie, withdrew 
troops to serve in the Crimea and never even replaced them. 
This disproportion, dangerous in any case as tending to 
produce in the sepoy mind a conviction that the native army 
was the real master of the situation, was rendered the more 
~ so by other considerations. The blunder which in defiance 

of the terms of enlistment had ordered Bengal sepoys to 
serve in Burma, had quite recently enabled one regiment to 
achieve a victory over the authorities. The withdrawal of 
British troops to the Crimea, had revived rbe idea that 
Britain’s resources were not sufficient to cope with her foes 
elsewhere. The newly acquired Pan jab had absorbed a dis¬ 
proportionate share not only of European regiments . but of 
the best British officers, denuding Hindustan. Outside the 
Panjab, the military commands were held by men who at the 
worst were something less and at the best very little more 
than respectable from the professional point of view. 

Uncon&ri- Finally, it was not the least perilous feature of the situation 
ni&ncss of th a t the authorities-, almost without exception, appear to have 
. f been totally unconscious of the thinness of the ice. Henry 
Lawrence was awake to the danger, but practically every one 
else, including his brother John in the Punjab was Utterly 
taken aback when the outbreak came; ^and except in Luck¬ 
now no precautions had been taken. It is pathetic to read 
how the officers of one regiment after another fell victims to 
the conviction that, whoever else might mutiny, their men 
would prove staunch. 





quietude which is the opportunity of the secret agitator, 

Ev6n in the long ago days of the Wellur mutiny, suspicion The reHgi- 
had been rife that the British intended to force Christianity 
on their Native subjects mainly by the insidious method of q ltj u 
making them break caste rules, There 1 were always a few 
British offices who were far too ready to override religious 
prejudices in their disciplinary regulations. Of recent years, 
missionaries had been allowed to become more aggressive* 

The Government had put down the practice of suttee, and 
had refused to let a change of religion interfere with inherit¬ 
ance as the Hindu law prescribed,. 'The Educators had 
hardly concealed their expectation that with western know¬ 
ledge the sacred fairy tales of the East would be dissolved* 
and the basis of popularly cherished creeds would be swept 
away* 

These things were not enough to produce revolt, but they The 
created an atmosphere favourable to revolt And lastly, 
apart from the prestige of* Government, the prestige of the 
u sahibs ” as sahibs was—in the view of many who were in 
India in those days**-mater tally diminished by the tone of 
superiority adopted by the “ pucka JJ civilians, i,c. those in 
the Government service, not only towards the up-country 
planters and dealers, but towards the military branch as 
well*- V'. 

During the fifteen months which passed between the 
succession of Canning and the outbreak of the Revolt, some 
of these conditions were modified, it might be for the better 
—it might be for the worse, 

The deposition of the King of Oudh irritated the Mussial- The con : 
man population of the province, who were chiefly congregated ^ 
in the cities. But the greater part of the land was in the 1 ‘ 
possession of talukdars, of Rajput or seinbVajput clans or 
castes, surrounded by their’ dansmen who had .no particular 
interest in the Mussulman dynasty* While Outram remained 
to administer the newly annexed country, the tafufcdars were 
by no means dissatisfied with the change, Outram being one 
of those who had learned by his experience with the BIri& 
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and in Sindh to pay a due regard to the fixed icteas-and 
prejudices of the native mind, however little they might be 
consonant with the abstract political theories of the West, 
But Out ram was compelled by health to go home on 
leave : and For some months the district was administered by 
subordinates, Dalhousie, with his masterful practice of 
dominating every department, would have kept them in 
order himself: but this very masterfulness had tended to 
bring to the front officials who were excellent servants but 
wanted initiative and capacity for independent action. 
Canning with his task to learn, slower to form unalterable 
convictions, and slower in acting upon them, did not assume 
a mastery like Dalhousie; and the subordinates were in- 
adequately controlled- They set about reforms with more 
ze at than discretion; they ignored the dan*relation between 
the talukdars and the people; the former found themselves 
deprived of traditional rights, while the latter failed to 
appreciate material benefits which they hardly knew how to 
utilise, conferred at the expense of immemorial sentiments, 
Gudh was soon in a ferment, which however was to a great 
extent allayed when Henry Lawrence was called from 
Rajputana to take charge- The beneficent effect of his 
influence was seen after a few weeks \ the vast majority of 
the talukdars refusing to join in the revolt, until they were 
persuaded that the British had given up the hope of fighting 
their way through to Lucknow, and had surrendered the 
Residency garrison to its fate, 

Sftjpvtona The same influence, exercised in Raj pit tana, had already 
and the toned down the alarm created among the princes of that 
Punjab, sem i.i nt | e p en dent province over the Adoption question; and 
a like spirit to Sir Henry’s vy-as shown by his brother George 
who succeeded him there. In the Punjab, the policy of 
John Lawrence and Dalhousie had not conciliated die 
Sirdars, but it had deprived them of much of their influence ; 
while the old Kbalsa men, whatever their sentiments might 
be towards the British, were more positively hostile towards 
the Hindostam sepoys, who were apt to assume the often* 
sive airs of conquerors- The British Frontier officers had 
acquired the devoted adherence of half the hill tribesmen ; 
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there was even a seel of ** Nikatsainis/’ who had deified 
John Nicholson to his own intense disgust* And beyond 
the border, Dalhousiefs movement—instigated by Herbert 
Kdwardes—towards an alliance with Dost. Mohammed of 
Kabul, was successfully consummated by treaty in Feb, 1857, 
with the result that the old Amir stood loyally by his troth 
when the -conflagration came* 

On the other hand, the state of the Bengal army was The Ben- 
increa singly unsatisfactory* Except for a few recently raisedfSM 
Sikh and Ghurka regiments, it was enlisted almost entirely 
from the Hindostams, that is from the dwellers m Hmdostan 
proper; a small proportion were Mussulmans, but the great 
bulk were high-caste Hindus. By the terms of enlistment 
they might not—except m the case of six specific regiments 
—be called upon to serve outside India; and they further 
differed from the Bombay and Madras armies in regimental 
organisation* in ways which induced a comparative laxity of 
discipline. Now the annexations in Burma, had put the 
authorities in a dilemma. Burma needed troops* TdThe 
increase the call on the Madras army would check enlist' 
meat in that province. To meet the difficulty, Lord Canning Enifet- 
issued the General Service Enlistment Act, under which all m&nt Act. 
recruits for the Bengal army were in future to be liable for 
general as well as for home service—a serious matter for the 
high-caste families, who looked to the army as a profession 
for their sons after them, and to whom the crossing of the 
sea involved a breach of caste* The new regulation appeared 
to have been accepted quietly; but it was soon brought, in 
the minds of the sepoys, under the category of the insidious 
measures aimed at Caste : another of the items accumulating 
to form an avalanche. 

At the end of 1856, a quarrel which had been growing The 
with Persia came to a head* Encouraged by the Crimean 
war, the attitude of the Persian Government had for a year *' 
past been first insolent and then defiant In spite of vigorous 
representations, the Persians marched an army on Herat, and 
took it in October. War was declared next month, and in 
the beginning of 1857 a considerable force from Bombay, 
including some European regiments, and commanded by 
V 
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Outram with Havelock and Jacob under him, was 
in bringing Persia to reason, Titus the loyal garrison was 
further reduced at the most critical time. For India it was a 
fortunate accident that Britain had also become hivolvea in 
a war with China—whereby in the summer, the Indian 
government was enabled to intercept and detain for its more 
urgent need sbrrie troops which arrived from England under 
orders for the Chinese war. 

Then in the beginning of 1857 came the blunder* which 
gave the enemies of British rule a gratuitous lever wherewith 
to engineer an upheaval 

The can This was the affair of the greased Cartridges- It had been 
H%c md- Rifled to Teplace the musket hitherto in use by the Enfield 
' CXi ' rifle. Depots for the new weapon were established at Dum¬ 
dum, one of the cantonments near Calcutta, and at Amballa 
in Sirhind, and a cartridge factory also at Mirat, south-east 
of Delhi where there were several regiments. A lubricant 
was needed in the manufacture of these cartridges, which the 
sepoy would have to bite before using* At the beginning of 
January—before a cartridge had been issued—a low-caste 
employe at the Dumdum factory, quarrelling wilh a high- 
caste sepoy, threatened him with impending loss of caste 
and degradation for all sepoys because he said cow's fat and 
pig’s fat were being used in the manufacture of the new 
cartridges; for the Hindu accounts the cow as sacred ; and 
the Mussulman too would he defiled, since Mohammedans 
hold swine to be unclean* f From station to station the report 
sped like wild fire. The minds of the sepoys, wrought up to 
an acute stage of religious nervousness already, were gripped 
The by' it. Agitators who had been watching for their opportunity 
mankind se * ze< ^ ft The panic among the soldiery was vigorously if 
r.he Naii* secretly fomented. Moslem fanatics found excited listeners 
" Sahib, of their own creed* Intriguers of the Mogul party played 
insidiously on the fears of the ‘'infidels” wham they meant to 
use as catspaws: the Brahmin heir of the late Peshwa, hot 
with wrath against’the British, from his jaghir at Bitlihr near 
Cawnpore, began secretly to play for his own hand* 

Signs of Denials and explanations were vain; the Government 
unrest* re g y ] a tions as to the ingredients in the manufacture had been 
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but contractors were known to have evaded 
thenito some extent. In February a regiment near Mur- 
shulabad, the home of the old Bengal dynasty, refused the 
cartridges, and practically carried tlieir point. Incendiarism 
broke out. At the end of March a Barrack pur regiment 
became insubordinate* There were no objectionable ingre¬ 
dients in die cartridges issued , but noihing would convince 
the sepoys that it was so; instead, the wildest rumours were 
swallowed of contamination in other government supplies. 
A prophecy was repeated from lip to lip that the British 
were to reign for their hundred years—and this was the 
hundredth year from Pfassey, Yet the authorities continued 
to take no steps for dealing with a possible outbreak. In 
the end of April, some troopers at Mirat mutinied; the 
mutiny was suppressed, and the men were thrown into gaol. 
The insubordinate Barrack,pur regiment was disbanded; so 
was that ol Murshidabad. Then, suddenly, at the centre of 
Mogul disaffection, the blow was struck. 

The truth has to be found somewhere between those who 
say that the Revolt was simply a Mutiny of sepoys in a panic, 
and those who call the Mutiny an organised Revolt. The 
panic was engineered by political intriguers; but the insur¬ 
rection was not organised. None of the Native rulers bad 
made up their minds to rise. There is every indication that 
the sepoys took their leap blindly in the dark, not knowing 

. woiihef they were going. But there is also every indication 
that the Nana Sahib on one side and a Mogul faction on the 
other had a great deal to do with working them up to take 
the leap, and that the Mogul faction at least had a tolerably 
definite idea of the use which was to be made of the leap 
when taken. It was a use which did not appeal to the 
Hindu princes; and by showing their hand at the outset, the 
Mussulmans provided these last with an excellent reason for 
holding hack, 'Whether they would otherwise have risen 
remains an open question; but on the surface, it would seem 
that lire panic took effect prematurely, and so forced a 
premature pronouncement from the Moguls. 

At any rate, on the tenth of May, the sepoys at Miral 
mutinied, released their imprisoned comrades, broke open the 
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;;>gaols, shot their officers, killed every European they could 
find away from the British regimental quarters, and made for 
Delhi* On their arrival there the next morning, the city 
population rose : the Europeans were massacred : half a score 
of British held the arsenal for sonic time-then when resist¬ 
ance was no longer possible blew it up, and with it two 
thousand of the insurgents ; and then the Restoration of the 
Mogul Empire was proclaimed. The Revolt had begun* 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


REVOLT 
(Map VII) 

HP HE outbreak at Mirat and the seizure of Delhi by the Breathing- 
* insurgents were the beginning of the great revolt: yet tWQ0, 
the explosion did not follow immediately. Had the rising 
been thoroughly organised, the mutineers could have practi¬ 
cally made themselves masters of the country from ]>Tti to 
Patna, Had the British, on the other hand, been prepared 
for the emergency, they could have paralysed he revolt, 
unorganised as it was at the beginning. As nutters stood, 
x nearly all the sepoys in the Ganges districts vere given the 
opportunity of joining the insurgents, while on the other 
hand the British were given time, so to speak, to get their 
backs to the wall. 

Between Delhi and Patna there were an immense number 
of sepoy regiments; but the supply of European troops was t ™ s+ 
extraordinarily small. At Mirat there were tw regiments 
and a strong force of artillery: at Agra, one regiment, and 
some artillery': at Lucknow, one regiment and a few artillery¬ 
men ♦ at Dinapur, near Patna, one regiment: at Cawnpore, 
there was a detachment of the Lucknow regiment. The 
Native regiments at these stations were—Mirat, three; Agra, 
two ;* Lucknow, four; Dinapur* four; Cawnpore, four* At 
Benares, and at the all-important station and fortress of 
v Allahabad, there Were no European troops at all, and none 
at Delhi, 

It was within this region that the British with the loyal Area of the 
Native regiments, were at death-grips with the sepoys, until Mutiny, 
the pressure was relieved by the capture of Delhi and the 
♦ first relief of the Lucknow Residency in September. Outside 
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; L this area, prompt and vigorous measures entirely prevented 

the rising from making any head in the Fan jab; it wag held 
in cheek in Bengal ; and though the Gwalior army rose after 
some delay, it did not throw itself into the struggle during 
this first stage. South of the Nerbadda, there was no out 
break. Of the reigning native Princes, none associated 
himself with the revolt, for the Mogul at Delhi was a 
mere simulacrum; but the Gudh Begum and her son, the 
Rani of Jhansi, and Nana Sahib the adopted son of the 
quondam Peshwa Baji Rao, threw ail their energies into 
the struggle. 

The real series of mutinies did not begin till May 28th, 
nearly three weeks after the Mirat outbreak. In the interval, 
the Panjab had been secured: a force had been collected at 
Whalla and Mirat to attack Delhi: Henry Lawrence in 
Luckrnw had been steadily pressing on preparations in 
expectation of a siege, and detachments of troops were 
beginning b make their way up from lower Bengal towards 
Allahabad. 

The In the Pan'ab were many of the men whose names men 
Panjab hold in highest honour; John Lawrence, the Chief Coin- 
secured, rijsstoner, at the head; Neville Chamberlain, Herbert 
Edwardes, Jolui Nicholson in the Peshawar district; 
Montgomery ■ ftFLeod, Richard Lawrence, J, D. Macpherson 
and Corbett, aft Lahore- At the moment of the Delhi news 
arriving, J n Lawrence himself was absent. The Lahore 
officers forthwith resolved to disarm the sepoy regiments. 
The presence of a British regiment thjsr% and of two others 
at the arsenals of Firozpur and Fhillur made it possible to 
carry out the disarmament and secure those Important points- 
With John Lawrence's assent, the frontier officers promptly 
formed a movable column, which marched rapidly upon 
disaffected stations, and soon brought tire whole province 
under control. It must be observed that in the Panjab, not 
only was there an exceptionally large proportion of European 
soldiers, but also the levies of frontier tribesmen such as the 
famous Guides, and the regiments composed of Panjabis and 
Sikhs, were antagonistic to the Hindustani regiments of the 
Bengal army, and in many cases enthusiastically devoted to 
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\";ibekr.Bpfish officers: so that there was also an exceptionally 
largo proportion of well-affected Native troqps. 

Between May 30th and June 14th nearly every regiment 
trim Delhi to Benares mutinied, Some murdered their 
officers: others escorted them to places of safety. Some of 
the regiments marched off to join the main body at Delhi, 

Others *o swell the armies gathering on Lucknow. The 
mutineers of Cawnpore were actually taking the former 
course, when Nana Sahib induced them to return to besiege 
Cawnpore, 

At Benares the mutiny took place on June 4, but the 
station was saved by NeiU who had just arrived with a 
British detachment At Allahabad, Erasyer with a Sikh 
regiment seized the fort, which was secured five days later by 
Neill's advance from Benares* 

West of the Jarnna and the Chamba), outside of the Panjab, 
the sepoys mutinied successfully at Kami, Hissar, and Sirsa; 
to the east of those places, tlie chiefs of the Cis-Satlej Sikhs 
were actively loyal. Southwards, Naslrabad close to Ajmir 
was one of the first to revolt, the sepoys afterwards distin¬ 
guishing themselves by maintaining their order and discipline 
among themselves; and at Ni roach, well to the South, the 
men also mutinied. These regiments went to swell the 
army at Delhi* 

The Gwalior contingent, in Sind Ida's service, officered by 
British, mutinied on June 14th : but Sindhia himself, guided 
by his able minister Dinkar Rao, and the agent S. C. Mac- 
pherson, was loyal and succeeded in conveying most of the 
British to Agra, The Gwalior troops for the time remained 
south of the Chanabal and Jamna. At Jhansi the mutineers 
massacred the British; but at Sugar, southwards, a loyal 
native regiment secured and held the fort. 

By June 12, the column from Amballa and Mi rat had 
driven the mutineers opposed to it into Delhi after some 
sharp engagements, and was in occupation of the famous 
Ridge. Being gradually joined by forces from the Panjab, 
its numbers at the end of June reached 6500 : while the 
Delhi sepoys were probably nearly 30,000. 

At Cawnpore, a handful of combatants and a large number C&^npore, 


The force 

before 

Delhi* 
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!>•’” non-combatants held out against the Nana from June 8 to 

June 26* By that time the defences had become worthless 
and the defenders were decimated. The station had at one 
time been of great importance, and it now contained a large 
number of European women and children. These had been 
collected together behind very inadequate mtrenchments j 
but the swarming sepoys and followers of Nana Sahib were 
kept at hay day after day with extraordinary resolution, the 
small garrison pouring so fierce a fire upon the enemy that they 
were constantly beaten off. But the sufferings of the.besieged 
were intense; in less than three weeks some two hundred 
and fifty had perished ; and when the Nana offered terms, 
it was felt that for the sake of tire women and children they 
must be accepted. The whole party were to be placed 
in boats, and sent down to Allahabad under safe conduct 
Then ensued that ghastly act of treachery which roused the 
English People to frenzy, and to a thirst for vengeance which 
dominated every other sentiment The exhausted garrison 
were allowed to reach the river, and were packed into the 
thatch covered native boats; but instead of starting on the 
journey down stream, the Native boatmen slipped overboard, 
and volley upon volley was poured into the doomed vessels. 
The thatch was fired: as a last resort, men, women, and 
children struggled into the water. The men were killed, 
save a very few who succeeded in escaping; the women and 
children were allowed to live, and were taken back to Cawn- 
pore, to be literally butchered, m cold blood, to the number 
of over two hundred, not three weeks later, when Havelock's 
force was all but entering the town. 

Prepare- The fail of Cawnpore turned the siege of Lucknow into a 
tiom at certainty. There Henry Lawrence had made the Residency 
Lucknow. read y f or a pj-oioj-jged resistance, while maintaining the Machi 
Bhaun fort temporarily, in order to control the city. Now 
however, the mutineers concentrated op the N.E. An 
s attempt to check them was foiled at Chmhat£ it thou be¬ 
came necessary to evacuate the Machi Bhaun, which was 
successfully accomplished; and the famous siege of the 
v Residency or Baily Guard began upon June 30th. 

' On the same day, Henry Havdock who had been on the 
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paign arrived at Allahabad and took - over the 
comm’aifd there. 

With the dose of June ends the first phase of the revolt, Composi 
by'which its character was established. Whatever the 
original design may have been, it had actually resolved itself anmes, 
into a rising of the Hindostani sepoys, of whom the vast 
majority were Brahmins or Rajputs—high-caste Hindus; 
while owing to the deliberate policy of the British, only a 
small proportion of Mussulmans were recruited* The Mussul¬ 
man population however, was heartily on the side o! the 
rebellion, which the Mohammedan leaders intended to turn 
to account for the restoration of the Mogul dominion. But 
as yet, not only did the princes, Maratha, Rajput, and Sikh, 
abstain from hostilities, but the great landholders and their 
clansmen in Oudh also held aloof; with the exception only 
of such as considered that they had an extreme personal griev¬ 
ance against the British, like Nana Sahib and the Jhansi Rant, 
their tendency was to observe neutrality. Nor was there any 
recognised head, or any clearly defined policy; for while the 
Mogul parly had a programme, it was not one acceptable to 
the Hindus* 

Hence at this point, the total result was ;—The mutineers Disidlsu- 
controlled by Mussulman leaders were in great force At 
Delhi (where the British had planted themselves on 
ridge lying on the NAY. side of the city)* They were in Junf-jo. 
great force at Lucknow, where the British were completely 
hemmed in, and where the party of the Oudh Begum was 
dominant They were in strong force at Cawnpore, which 
commanded the passage of the Ganges, where any force 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow would have to cross, and 
here they were under the command of the Maratha Brahmin, 

Nana Sahib. On the south of the Jamna, the mutineer 
regiments had not yet concentrated ; but later on, they drew 
together near Kalpi* Eastward of Benares and A zi in garb, 
they had not yet broken out, and the line of communication 
between Allahabad and lower. Bengal via Dinapur was not 
cut, so that along this line British reinforcements were 
pushing up steadily though in driblets. Hence during the 
next three months attention is concentrated on three points— 
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the operations before, Delhi M the British, gradually remforcea 
by troops from the Panjab: the defence of Lucknow: ant! 
the advance of Havelock to the relief of Lucknow, With 
each one of these forces there were bodies of loyal sepoys, 
Op^ra- The Commander-in-ChieJj Anson, had originally intended 
foreB^hT t0 coiK * uct MB operations ] but he had died of cholera 
' at the end of May, being succeeded in the command by 
General Barnard, On July g 3 Barnard in turn succumbed, 
and was succeeded by General Reed, who, from illness, had 
to give place immediately after to Archdale Wilson, 

From the Ridge, the line of communication to Kurnal, 
Amballa, and so to the Panjab* was open. On the other 
hand, the enemy were Free* to move, where they would. 
There had been a moment, just after the Ridge was seized, 
when it had seemed possible that the walls of Delhi might 
be captured at once by a sudden attack ; but the doubtful 
Opportunity was not used, and there was nothing for it but 
to settle down to a siege, in which it was open to question 
which of the combatants was really besieger and which be¬ 
sieged. It was clear however that the city could not be 
carried until the arrival of the siege train from Ftrozpur. 
During July, and the beginning of August, it was the 
mutineers who attacked the British position; four times in 
force in July, and on August xo-ts ; but each imm they 
were repulsed, as were also innumerable minor attacks. In 
the meantime, the uncertainty as to the state of the Pan jab 
Reinforce-was passing away; John Lawrence was very urgent that 
^th^ParT should be taken, but it was some while before he 

jab. would consent either to the raising of Sikh levies in the 
Pan jab itself, or to the dispatch from it of Nicholson's 
movable column—either measure being obviously full of risk, 
but the second at least being essential if the Delhi force was 
to accomplish bs object. At last however yielding to the 
urgent representations of Macpherson and John Nicholson, 
he resolved to take the risk; for the greater need, the Pan jab 
, f wits sd most denuded of troops ; and Nicholson led reinforce- 
pent^ta the Ridge which brought up the numbers there to 
* *more.'tfian 8000 effectives, of whom nearly half were British* 

An attempt, was made at the end of August to intercept the 
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Approach df the siege train but this was brilliantly foiled by 
Nicholson. - By Sept* 6, the siege train had arrived, and 
about 3000 additional native levies bad joined. Wilson 
was persuaded, not without difficulty, to adopt the scheme of 
attack laid down by Baird Smith the chief engineer, the The storm- 
arrangements being carried out with great skill and audacity 
by Alexanler TayJur. The breaching batteries began to open L 
out on the nth, and continued through the 12th and 13th, 

On the night of the 13th an immediate, assault was resolved om 
Four columns of attack were prepared: early on the morning 
of the 13th, the way was laid open for one of them by the 
splendid act of Home and Salkeld, who blew in the Kashmir 
gate. Two other columns forced their way through the 
breaches, but the fourth assault was repulsed. The ramparts 
were won, but in the attempt to press forward Nicholson 
received a mortal wound—-Nicholson, the dauntless soldier, 
whose* figure has become perhaps more vividly impressed 
upon the English mind than that of any other among the 
heroes of the war* So grave was the situation that Wilson is 
erroneously supposed to have been on the verge of ordering 
a withdrawal But if there was any indecision in his mind, 
it was removed by the unanimous opinion of those round 
him. At all risks, the foothold wan was to be maintained. 

Gradually, day by day, the British drove their way through 
the city; on the 21st the whole of it, with tire person of the 
Mogul, was in their hands, aud the mutineers were in full 
flight to join the army in Gudh, A column was despatched 
first in pursuit, and then to Agra; whence later on it went to 
join Sir Colin Campbells relieving force,at Caw n pore, : 

Meanwhile, the force at the Lucknow Residency had been The de- 
maintaining a fierce struggle. In it were some 360b &ouls, > 

including more than 500 women and children, 700 loyal j. s10W 
sepoys, and 1000 British combatants. There was food R*:ri- 
enough stored for a long siege—there were more gnus than d * nc ^ 
could be adequately worked. But round about lay thousands 
of the enemy, under cover, which in places brought them 
within a few yards of our defences. 

The garrison suffered a terrible blow at the outset, Henry 
Lawrence receiving a mortal wound. The plans for defence 


however were thoroughly understood. It did riot tai^lSnff 
to learn that the ramparts *were too well prepared to* be 
Character rushed, and that there was no fear of the enemy’s artillery 
making an effective breach. The supreme rjUk l&y In the 
sje ** e ‘ almost limitless possibilities of mining. The amazing fact 
of the siege is r that out of thirty-seven attempts, from July 
ao to Sept* 23, one only was successful making a breach; 
six mines, which were duly exploded, were short, Ind did no 
harm; whereas no fewer than twenty-five were either 1 broken 
into and destroyed by counter-mi ties or abandoned-**!! 
hearing counter-mines- The circumference which had to be 
defended was about a mile- The ceaseless toil and vigilance 
entailed on the engineers, and on the men detailed for 
mining—-there happened to be a good many Cornish miners 
among the English troops, which was fortunate—may be 
imagined. Had the enemy run galleries as they might easily 
have done, at several points simultaneously, it would have 
been physically impossible to detect and meet them all. 

The mutineers could not storm the defences; but they 
could and did make it impossible for any member of the 
garrison to expose himself from a loophole, for ho wever short 
a time, without receiving a bullet Three times also they 
made attacks in force; and though all were triumphantly 
repulsed, the fighting force was being seriously and constantly 
reduced by wounds and sickness. On the one occasion 
when a breach actually was made by mining, it was effectively 
repaired before an attempt was made to storm it But the 
Perilous strain was terrific. Communications with the outside world 
were entirely cut off. Rumours of disaster were rife. 

* Some of the loyal sepoys, doggedly though they fought, hud 
made up their minds that unless relief came by the end of the 
month, they would abandon the defence. An impression pre¬ 
vailed, which was carried through to Havelock, that the food 
supplies were all but exhausted. It became known that Have¬ 
lock, after penetrating into Oudh had been forced to fall back to 
Cawnpore: which was construed as the abandonment of Oudh. 
The clansmen of the Oudh chiefs from that time swelled the 
ranks of the besiegers. As a matter of fact, the food sup¬ 
plies were ample, and the actual strength of the garrison was 
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’ x s^®c|eiit-to- have held the position for some time longer; hut 
Jtorex&emelyj doubtful whether the “ Banner of England ” 
would have continued to blow after Oct ist, if Havelock 
and Out ram had not arrived before the mutineers from Delhi. 

On June 30 th Havelock was at Allahabad and forthwith 
dispatched Remud with a party in advance towards Cawn¬ 
pore, H- had hardly done so, when the news of the fall of 
Cawnpore arrived- The whole of Nana SahiVs force was 
now free to act against Renaud, and might be joined by the 
mutineers from Benares and elsewhere- But on July 7, 
Havelock was ready to march, leaving Allahabad garrisoned, 
He had with him not two thousand men, of whom mote than 
a fourth were sepoys, mostly Sikhs. On the nth he came 
up with Renaud. Next day he drove back the enemy from 
Fateh pur, where they had expected to catch Renaud, Thrtfif 
days later he again routed them in two successive actions. 
It was believed that there were still prisoners to be rescued at 
Cawnpore, He pushed on. Next day, the 16th, his force, 
now reduccdto less than 1500, routed a mass of the Nana's 
troops which included 5000 regulars; pushed on to find the 
enemy again drawn up and reinforced ; routed them again; 
was faced a third time- in the same day on the outskirts of 
Cawnpore; drove them in rout a third time; and entered 
Cawnpore the next day—to find that the Nana had already 
completed his ghastly work by slaughtering the prisoners. 

It was not possible to push on towards Lucknow without 
a brief delay; but on .the 29 th Havelock was across the 
Ganges with but 1500 men, mid advanced to fight two more 
successful actions on that day; Leaving an entrenched post 
behind him at Mangarwar, on the Oudh bank of the Ganges 
besides three hundred men under Neill in Cawnpore itself, 
Nineteen guns were captured; but between the fighting and 
an outbreak of cholera, a sixth of his force was killed or hors 
de combat And then came the news that the Dinapur 
regiments down the river had mutinied, the communications 
with Bengal were threatened, and there was no present 
prospect of reinforcements coming, Havelock had no 
choice but to fall back on his entrenched post at Mangarwar, 

Thence he again matched on Aug. 4, to fail on the 
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LL ^:;V gathering enemy a second time at Basharat Ganj; the scene 
of iiis last victory. But again cholera was ravaging his little 
force ; and to add to his difficulties, there seemed to be every 
prospect of the mutineers at Kalps moving on Cawnpbre. 
With intense reluctance, Havelock felt that he must retire to 
Gawnpore though not without first inflicting a third defeat on 
the rebels at Basharat Ganj, and clearing them from His own 
neighbourhood 

loj^re- ret * rement t0 Cawnpore meant evacuation of Oodh 

liremenUo To the Oudh local chiefs, this seemed the 

C&wKpoie, abandonment of the Residency garrison. At last they 
August, yielded to the pressure from the rebels, and sent their 
retainers, as we have seen, to join the mutineer army at 
Lucknow ; but till this time, they had not done so* nor even 
now did they personally take up arms. They did no more 
than accept what appeared to be a de facto dominion. * 
Besides the threatening Gwalior Contingent at Kalpi, the 
Rohillas were now gathering at Firakabad, to the M W. 

In the meantime, however, the line of communication via 
Dmapur had been cleared* The sepoys m Behar had not 
mutinied till near the end of July; when they did so, the 
leadership was taken up by Raja Kunwar Singh of Jugdes- 
pnr (south of the Ganges), an aggrieved taiukd&r; who 
turned his forces against Arrah, a post where there were a 
very few Europeans and some treasure, But besides the 
Europeans, there were fifty of Rattray's Sikhs at Arrah. A 
Civil Engineer, Mr Vicars Boyle, had on his own account 
conver.UJ house into a fort; in which the fifteen Europeans 
and the Sikhs collected, and conducted a brilliant and 
successful defence. A detachment was sent from Dinapur 
to relieve them, but it was ambushed and driven back with 
heavy loss. Major Vincent Eyre, however, who was pro¬ 
ceeding up the river with some guns, learning the position of 
affairs, collected a small force, inarched upon Arrah defeating 
and dispersing a large body of the enemy, relieved the place, 
and with the garrison and some further reinforcements, broke 
the neck of a resistance which had threatened seriously to 
delay the arrival of the forces about to proceed to Cawn- 
pore. 
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..These: events happened between July 2 6th' and August 
ijttfj'aSa a' few days later, Outram, who had recently 
arrived at Calcutta and was given supreme command in the 
district, was on his way to join Havelock. On reaching Outram 
Cawnppre, with a couple of fresh regiments, instead of taking jg ! ” v s elock 
command over Havelock, he declared that his comrade 
should have the glory of the Relief, he himself serving as 
a volunteer. But this junction of Outram with Havelock 
was not completed till Sept. 15. Neither the Gwalior 
mutineers nor the Rohilla troops were moving. By the 
goth, the little army, scarcely over 3000 in number, was in 
Oudh once more. On the 21st it routed an opposing force 
at Manganvar, On the 23rd it reached and captured the 
Alam Bagh fort, four miles from the Lucknow Residency. 

O11 the 23 th, leaving a sufficient force to hold the Alam Rescue of 
Bagh, it fought its desperate way into the Residency, Luck- 

now was saved. dcncy. 

The great defence had been of Incalculable service to the 
Delhi force, by detaining so large a mass of the rebels in 
Oudh. It is a curious point that had Delhi been captured 
sooner, Lucknow itself might have been overwhelmed by 
the influx of regiments retreating from the capital,, before 
Havelock and Outram could have reinforced the garrison, 

Technically a “relief” involves the liberation of the 
garrison relieved. In this sense, the reinforcement of Out- 
ram and Havelock was not a relief, as it did not allow of the 
withdrawal of non-combatants. But it was a rescue, inas¬ 
much as; the Residency was in real danger of falling, partly 
owing to the exhaustion of the defenders under the strain, 
though there was no fear whatever of starvation, partly 
because the Native portion of the garrison, loyally as it 
fought, was meditating withdrawal. 1 hat danger was now 
entirely removed. The force within the Residency now 
knew that it would have no difficulty in holding its own 
against the besiegers for at least a couple of months, in an 
extended position with improved meansof defence. The rear¬ 
guard left at the Alam Bagh was also able to communicate 
with Cawnpore, and by semaphore with the garrison. So the 
Residency settled down to the second stage of the defence. 
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E'/nnts \A7 H1LE these great events had been taking place, there 
elsewhere, V Y > had been no mutiny south of the Nerbadda. The 
Ni/^m*s Mussulmans were restive and even clamorous; but 
they were kept in hand by the ability of his minister Salar 
Jang,* The attitude however of the Marathas in what had 
been the Peshwa's dominions, irritated by the Satfara annexa¬ 
tion, and much in sympathy with Nana Sahib, caused a 
* good deal of anxiety and prevented the Bombay forces from 
securing Holkav's territory; where the soldiery, whether 
sepoys or local levies, declared against the British without 
making any very active movement. Mhow, however, the 
station dose to Indur, was occupied early in August by a 
Chwzc. in British brigade. The outbreak had thus been stemmed and 
impac:t broke15 £he end of September by the forces 
already in Hindostan. But nov^ on the one hand the fall of 
Delhi gave a tremendous impulse to the hitherto doubtful 
loyalty of the Panjab, in which It at once became practicable 
to raise immense levies for the suppression of the revolt; 
and on the other hand strong reinforcements were beginning 
to pour in at Calcutta and Bombay, the former to be used 
in the Ganges provinces, the latter in the Central Indian 
districts. Sir Colin Campbell had arrived in September to 
take the chief command; in October he was organising his 
campaign. In the beginning of November, he had six 
thousand men at Cawnpore, and battalions on their way up 
Relief of from Bengal On November 9 he crossed the Ganges leav 
n^Ret’ ing a prison of iooo men at Cawnpore: on the 12 th he 
deocy, cached the Alam Bagh ; and then, after some hard fighting, 
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tjjtjij . r J5£fi$fency was finally and formally relieved on the 1 j th. 
The ifStt ten days were occupied in the withdrawal of the 
while force from that position to the Akm Bagb, where 
0 Strain was left with 4000 men. Havelock, his great 
comrade in arms, had passed away on November 24th, the 
end achieved for which he bad fought so heroically. 

In thtf interval, the Gwalior mutineer army dropped its 
rdle of being merely threatening, and became for the first 
time actively aggressive, under Tantia Topi, the ablest 
leader the mutineers produced. While Sir Colin was 
engaged in relieving Lucknow, Tantia Topi crossed the 
Jamna at Kalpi, was joined by Nana Sahib's forces, 
descended on Cawnpore, was met by Windham, whose 
troops he drove back step by step into their own lines, and 
on Noy. 28 was seriously threatening the position ; when 
Sir Colin was able to dispatch the rescued non-combatants 
of the Lucknow Residency to Allahabad on their way to 
Calcuttaand then on the 6th attacked the rebel force, and 
drove them in roiit with great slaughter, some across the 
Ganges, and others across the Jamna, 

This virtually commenced the campaign of conquest. 
During the next three months, the armies gathered to crush 
the rebels in Oudh. From the east by way of SuJtanpur 
came Franks with a column, followed by a Nepalese con¬ 
tingent led by Jang Bahadur j from the west, Sir Colin, with 
reinforcements from Agra; at the Akm Bagh lay Outram 
with his 4000 men. Both Franks and Outram had sharp 
fighting before the columns had formed their junction ; but 
in the second week of March, the siege of the great mutineer 
army in Lucknow had begun; by the 17th the whole city 
was in the hands of the British! and the rebel forces were in 
full flight : but it was unfortunate that the cavalry missed 
their opportunity, and failed to cut off the retreat or rather 
the rout of the endmy, who were still able to re-assemble 
and take the held. 

In the Indur district, Durand inflicted considerable 
punishment on the rebel forces, between October and 
December when Sir Hugh Rose took over the command. 
In January his force began its march—one column towards 
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Agra, the other with Sir Hugh himself, for Sugar and Jhansi, 
The left column cleared the .country up to Gimah. on the 
direct road ; and then during March, moving eastwards, 
attacked and on the 17th captured the strongly held fort of 
Chunllairi. The right column, advancing to Sugar, relieved 
it on Feb. 3, and after capturing the fort of Ganakota 
started for Jhansi on the 2 ;th, By skilful manoeuvring in 
difficult and hilly country and not without some sharp 
fighting, Sir Hugh reached Jhansi on March 21, where he 
was joined by the Column from Chandairi, during the next 
four days. 

Capture of Jhansi was a powerful fortress, with 10,000 men behind 
Jhansi, its ramparts. After commencing the siege, Sir Hugh Icamt 
that Tantia Topi was on the march to raise the siege. 
Thereupon Rose, leaving the bulk of his force to carry on 
the operations, marched with 1500 men to meet Tantia 
Topi, routed him completely, and captured all his guns. 
Returning to Jhansi, he captured the city on the 3rd April, 
and on the night of the 4th the Rani evacuated the fort, 
escaping with her troops towards Ralph Thus, with Luck¬ 
now and Jhansi both captured by early April, the war—in 
fa m i l iar ph ra se—was c 1 pracfinally over , 17 
Reonides* This however did not mean that the fighting was finished, 
-i-^The Mussel mans had congregated in Ro bilk band; Tantia 
sfmggk in ^ °P‘> ari d the Jhansi fugitives joined forces south of the 
Oudh. Janmfr; and the Governor-General, acting on a misappre¬ 
hension, issued a proclamation the intention of which was 
in turn misunderstood by the Oudh Talukdars; who now, 
believing that mere confiscation and ruin were to be their 
portion, took the field in person with their clansmen, with an 
energy which heretofore they had not displayed. The result 
was a prolonged and very trying period of active guerilla war¬ 
fare, and some heavy fighting. It was not till the close of 
December, and after the younger Havelock (afterwards Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allen) had induced the authorities to em¬ 
ploy mounted infantry, that the last embers of rebellion were 
Termini crushed out on the north of the Ganges. On the south, the 
lion of the Jhansi Rani and Tantia Topi appeared before Gwalior in 
contest, j am . si n d hi a, seeking to resist them, was deserted by his 
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bad to fly to Agra) Gwalior was in the hands of 
the insurgents, and Nana Sahib was proclaimed Peshwa, 

Rose however was soon moving against the Rani and she 
wits killed in the course of an action fought on June 17. 

From this time, the war dropped into a pursuit of Tkntia 
Topi, who with dwindling forces was hunted month after 
month, till, left with only a few followers, he was finally 
betrayed and handed over to the British in April of the 
following year, to die for his complicity in the Cawnpore 
massacre. 

And so guttered out the'last sparks of the great conflagration. 

So far this chapter has been occupied with a simple narra¬ 
tive of events. It is now time to examine some particular 
aspects of the revolt. 

As to its constituents : in* the earlier stage, those who Who took 
took part in it were of these classes: The Hindostani pad ir 
sepoys of the Company's army; the Hindostani sepoys of revol< 
the Native “ contingents," as at Gwalior j the Mussulmans of 
the Ganges provinces ; a few aggrieved TaJukdars in Oudh, 
with theij clansmenj among the Marathas* the Nana Sahib, 
the jhansi Ram, and a few minor chiefs, Havelock's retire¬ 
ment to Cawnpore added to these the levies of the Ondh 
'kalukdars generally; but these never showed fight till the 
last part of the war, when Canning's proclamation made the 
Taluhdars actively instead of formally hostile. Then the' 

Rajput clansmen became formidable foes. The Mussulmans 
of Afghanistan and the frontier, the Sikh, Ghurka, and 
Madras sepoys, almost without exception remained staunch. 

The Princes held aloof. They made declarations of loyalty, 
but would not be answerable for their troops. 

The active elements then arc reduced to three—Mussul- Active 
mans associated with the Mogul tradition j aggrieved chiefs partici- 
and their retainers or sympathisers; Hindostani sepoys. P arit3, 
Now these last consisted of a small proportion of Mussul¬ 
mans, and a very large proportion of high-caste Hindus, It 
was the Hindostani sepoys that rose: but it was the Mogul 
party which forthwith attempted to turn the rising to political 
account; with them lay the immense advantage of possessing 
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a figure-head. But their action served to check the" 
ficus element in the Hindu What might have 

happened if Sindhia had rallied the Marathas to his name, 
it is hard to say ; but even the Nana Sahib mis not. set up 
as representing a cause till June It is quite dear 

therefore that there was no concerted attempt at a Hindu 
rising; but it is almost equally clear that there was a definite 
Mussulman plot to foment a general Mutiny as a means to a 
Mogul restoration. That the plot would have come to any¬ 
thing without the cartridge incident is improbable enough ; 
but that incident provided a first-class lever to work with on 
the high-caste regiments of the Company's army; more 
particularly in conjunction with the General Service Enlist¬ 
ment Act. Once the mutiny was on foot, its extension to the 
Gwalior Contingent, largely recruited from the same field, was 
natural. That the Mussulman party was prepared beforehand 
to work the Mutiny for its own ends is a sufficiently obvious 
inference from the promptitude with which on its outbreak 
they took its direction on themselves both at Delhi and in Oudh, 
Neutral Qn the other hand, the Panjab and Frontier Mussulmans 
elements* ^ ere ll0 t associated with the Mogul tradition. The Sikhs, 
Gurkhas and Madrasis were not high-caste Hindus, For the 
third factor, such general suspicion and hostility to the 
British Raj as had been aroused among Hindu princes and 
chiefs had been very much allayed in Rajputana by the 
management first of Henry and then of George Lawrence, 
and in Oudh by Henry. Except among a few Marathas, it 
was not sufficient to produce active hostility; that needed 
the sense of personal grievance to be found in Nana Sahib 
and the Jhansi Rant. But, in spite of* those soothing 
influences, and of such ministerial control as was exercised 
by Dinkar Ruo at Gwalior, and Salar Jang at Haidarahad 
the anti-British sentiment was sufficiently strong to preclude 
active support of the British, until after the fall of Delhi; 
except from such quarters as the loyal .Maharaja of Patiala, 
and the particularly astute Gholab Singh of Kashmir, who 
inherited from the master of his youth, Ranjit Singh, a 
conviction that in the long-run the British were sure to 
come out, so to speak, on top. 
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‘-£o ndusion then, in view of all the facts, seems to General 
b^mC The condition of any sort of successful rising was ^ 01JS 
the development in the sepoy of a determined spirit of 
rebellion. There were two classes of malcontents— the 
Mogul party and the aggrieved chiefs—who had a direct 
interest in fostering such a spirit, But the aggrieved chiefs 
had no definite policy, the Mogul party had one. The latter 
therefore were able to calculate that it was their main 
business to make sure of a rising big enough to throw off the 
British yoke, because they themselves would inevitably reap 
the fruits of possessing a definite policy, and would emerge 
dominant among the other conflicting parties. Without active 
fomentation, the mutinies would have been sporadic, and 
readily suppressed* Without the cartridge incident, the 
mutinous spirit could not have been sufficiently fomented* 

The revolt was not long prepared; to say that it was 
organised would be aft undeserved compliment to the Mussul¬ 
mans; but for some months before the outbreak, the Mussul¬ 
mans were seeking to convert the Hindustani army into a , 
cals paw for their own political ends. 

Next, as to the -attitude of the Panjab, arid the frontier. Behavtout 
Dost Mohammed at Kabul remained entirely loyal to his 
engagement, vindicating thereby the policy of alliance witlu mc 4. 
him, on which opinion had differed among the highest 
authorities, Dalhounie adopted the policy, which really 
emanated from Herbert Edwardes ; men whose theories were 
poles apart like John Lawrence and John Nicholson agreed 
in disliking it. But the result was convincing. In the 
Panjab itself, there was sympathy neither with the Mogul 
nor with the Hindustani sepoys; yet it was not till the fall 
of Delhi that John Lawrence could venture on allowing Attitude of 
levies at msst. Here is one of the insoluble problems of Pam 
the might-have-been. The policy carried through by Dal- Ja ' 
bougie and John Lawrence prevented the Sikh Sirdars from 
being actively dangerous. The policy advocated by Henry 
Lawrence would have made them an active power for good 
or for evil Would they have thrown in their iot with the 
British or with the rebels? Under Henry Lawrences own 
guidance, it may be confidently held that they would have 
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been loyal like their kinsmen in Sirhind ; but under any 
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guidance less sympathetic the effect might have been far 
otherwise* 

So much for the u might-have-been. 35 For the actual 
conditions, they seemed to John Lawrence in June so serious 
that he actually proposed the transfer of Peshawar and the 
tram-Indus to Dost Mohammed, in order to set free the 
troops there to join the Delhi force, Fortunately however 
other counsels prevailed; and, in spite of the risk, he 'pre¬ 
sently assented to the dispatch of Nicholson's column, and 
the employment of Gholab Singh's Kashmir levies—measures 
entirely justified by the result 

tD attitude of the Hindostam sepoys themselves ; 
thti staai m the ma i#T of cases they followed the call of a few 
wpoy*' energetic spirits; hanging together, but rarely even lighting 
with much enthusiasm. There were some wholesale massacres 
of British officers and residents; but it was not uniisuabfor 
those officers only to be murdered whose popularity and 
influence were feared, and this not so much from a vengeful 
spirit as from the leaders’ desire to make the regiments 
feel that they had committed themselves irrevocably. The 
massacres at Delhi, at Jbansi, and at Gnvnpore obliterated 
from the ordinary British purview the many cases in which 
officers and families were escorted to the protection of 
friendly chiefs or of British garrisons by sepoys, who, after 
accomplishing their task* returned to throw in their lot with 
the mutineers. 

Lord Throughout the great crisis, the conduct of the Governor- 
Giwn nig. General was the subject of bitter animadversion in Calcutta 
and in England, As a matter of fact he appears to have 
made two mistakes altogether. Tire first was before the 
mutiny; the General Service Enlistment Act, already discussed* 
His Oadh The second was the proclamation in 1858 directed against 
Prochma- the Gudh Takikdars. Virtually it declared them all to be 
lon ' rebels, and their estates forfeit, subject to such relief as a 
benignant government might think lit to grant. More 
troubles arise from misapprehensions than from any other 
source. Canning intended the Talukdars to understand 
that if they behaved themselves they would be reinstated by 
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-Government. What they did understand was 
tMr®¥ were to be treated as rebels by a Government 
which they expected to be vindictive* Canning, in common 
with most of the community* believed that they had been 
active in the rebellion) whereas in fact they had only joined 
it in a very perfunctory fashion when they thought the British 
had ttaehiselves given up hope of recovering Oudh. So that 
Canning's objects, present to his mind as fair and generous, 
were interpreted by them as being vindictive md harsh ; and 
the proclamation at last turned them into really active rebels.^ 
It was a curious piece of irony that <( Clemency Canning 
was then rated in England, by way of a change* for harshness 
and injustice. 

For the most part this title of Clemency Canning expresses 
the attitude towards him both in England and m Calcutta, 
At home the reports of massacres awoke a passion for ven¬ 
geance in which all sense of discrimination was lost: to urge 
discrimination was felt as a kind of sacrilege towards the 
memory of the helpless victims so cruelly butchered. In 
Calcutta the feeling was for obvious reasons greatly aggra¬ 
vated ; and in addition, the British population there furiously 
resented the application of any sort of restraint on themselves. 
But Canning resolutely insisted on discriminating, and on 
imposing restraints on the British in Calcutta. In nothing 
that Canning said or did was there a bint that anything snort 
of the uttermost farthing should be exacted from ringleaders, 
or from participators in minder or massacre. But the regu¬ 
lations and instructions which he issued, after the great 
Mutiny was an accomplished fact, recognised that whether 
the question were argued on the ground of morality or of 
expediency, sheer imdistingubhing vengeance on the entire 
population was not to be permitted; and recognised also 
that the irresponsible members of the British community 
had been roused to a pitch of excitement Incompatible with 
the formation of a cool judgment on the facts, or with sober 
action in the absence of restraint. The horrors of the 
mutiny, and the consequent irrepressible lust for blood that 
attended its suppression'* left behind them an evil legacy ot 
* .mutual hostility, to be eradicated only by long years of 
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resolutely just administration; a legacy which would have 
been infinitely more intolerable* perhaps ineradicable alto¬ 
gether, but for the unfaltering firmness with which Clemency 
Canning amidst a storm of taunts and bitter attacks* pursued 
his policy of unswerving justice. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


EPILOGUE 

'"THE great Mutiny ended the reign of the East India The 

Company. For a hundred and forty years, it had Cooipmijfs 
het$p a trading Company and nothing more. Then it had Kccor " 
become embroiled in a sharp conflict first with the French 
'a id secondly with the Native ruler of Bengal; from which 
it had emerged after some fifteen years as actually, though 
in the strict technical sense, a territorial and military 
i without any European competitor. After another 
- interval, the Company recognised its own new respond- 
. js, and the Parliament at Westminster also realised that 
responsibilities were in some degree shared by the 
. n at Urge The first experiment at Constitution-making 
i r new conditions was followed by PitPs India Act***— j 7 $^ 

'i indicated the Parliamentary idea of the proportion of 
1 at ion tying on the Country and the Company respectively, 

(aid down the plan whereby the responsibilities were to 
ustributed. As time passed, the Company was forced 

■ ; and more to subordinate its commercial to Its political 
dons, while the inconveniences of a divided control were 
ro way modified, and the State evinced a giwing in- 
etion to extend its own activities. Just when the 
'lpahy was completing its century of supremacy, the 

■ s of r 857 arrived, compelling the decisive termination 
[fie dual system, 

hat it did so m no reproach to the great Company. The Cora* 
in b e.r e 1 > t d ? ffi cu Hies of g a vexm ng from L o nd 0 n a de- Pf n y ?s 
'-dency so distant, when the only means of communication 
by means of sailing vessels, were immense. It was 
t table that the men in London should fail to realise 
m; and completely the pressing necessities which were 
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apparent in the mm on • the spot: yet liondon could not 
supply irasli its hands of raspon-ubihty, a id allow its ad¬ 
ministrators in India .Ur tak • die law absolutely into their 
omt liands, Today* when stream and electricity have so 
immeasurably increased the facility and rapidity of.com- 
mujiicatior), the difficulty is slid suffidemiy apparent; in 
die days of which we have been writing it was incomparably 
grater. Yet over and above that difficulty, tire Company 
itself was subject to the control of a higher power possessed 
of rib bettor mfbimaticm ['em its own, though without quite 
the same bias against exp cm cl kmc. And in governing India 
it was conducting an operation entirely without precedent m 
history, amidst a vast population whose mariners and ideas 
were wholSy alien., to dem with whom successfully it was a 
prime necessity to divest the mind of superficial western 
analogies, and argument based m funfcLoien tally foreign 
pohrkai and ethical conceptions, if under such conditions' 
[he Directors had not made grave mistakes, treated their 
I ivo-con stils with occasional injustice, lump •.-red : their action 
:a times, resisted their expenditure, and failed to encourage 
their activities in directions which the experience of later 
days show* xo Have been 'desirably they would have been 
more than human. On the whole, the Directors deserved 
well of mankind; and it may be doubted whether the 
immediate government of Parliament would have been a 
whit better, 

Now however the time had arrived when the State was 
prepared to take the emirc nvipOnsibility on its .own shoulders, 
at- a moment when the old difficulty of communication^ of 
keeping due touch with the great Dependency, was fast 
vanishing. The formal change of govern merit did not w 
much create u new .era as express tin "act that a new era 
had begun. 

''Mk‘r*f>st 4 iot \n * 3 $ 7, f ord Palmerston was in office r and in February 
B| Govern 1858, a bill was brought in to transfer lbe government of 
lluiCrown from ^ ie Gorapany to the Sovereign. The Company 

1 was by no means willing to surrender its powers and privileges, 
and'fought against the new proposals Palmerston, defeated 
on hk “Conspiracy to Murder' 1 bill, resignedj and Lord 
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office. A new India bill was brought in, which, 
after"hiany vicissitudes, and much modification, finally passed 
into Law in August 18,58. 

By the new Constitution, the East India Company and 
the Board of Control were both abolished. Instead of them, 
the ultimate responsibility for the Government of India was 
vested in a parliamentary Secretary of State who' should be 
a member of the Imperial Government for the time being, 
with a Council appointed for life—a term of years being 
afterwards substituted. The first Council consisted partly of 
Directors of the old Company, partly of civil or military 
officers from India. As the Directors disappeared, their 
places were filled by Indian officials or ex-officials, the India 
Office thus becoming a Department of State in the hands of 
experts, with a Parliamentary chief. 

In India also some degree of reconstruction took pl&ce. 
The work of administration remained in the same hands, the 
Company's “Covenanted Service" becoming the Indian Civil 
Service of the Crown. The Governor-General or Viceroy 
was given an Executive Council of seven, including his 
Com mandei-in-Chief, the member for Public Works being a 
later addition. There is also a Legislative Conned without 
whose assent no law can be passed, consisting of the. Executive 
Council with additions. The additional members usually 
include some Natives of standing, and some representatives 
of the mercantile community. There is nothing elective or 
democratic about the system: the members of Council are 
nominated from above. It rests on the theory of government 
by experts, which has its disadvantages, hut also has merits 
which are perhaps less obvious or less readily recognised, 
from the prevalent theory in England that experience con¬ 
nected with any given department probably makes a man 
unfit for supreme control of it. It is not clear however that 
as a mere matter of efficiency the Indian system is not on 
the whole the more successful 

In three respects it is to be noted that the Mutiny was 
followed by and was probably the cause of a change of 
policy. The attitude on the Adoption Question so con¬ 
spicuously assumed by Dalhousie was given up, and the 
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Native Princes were well pleased to know that what they 
regarded as the legitimate course of succession would not again 
be hastily set aside. The Talnkdars were gratified by a new 
move in the direction of restoring the status to which, as 
some held, they were entitled, and which, as others held, 
they had usurped though it is hardly probable that this' 
alteration has been altogether to the advantage of the ryots. 
Third and not least in importance: the military arrangements 
were re-modelled. The rule was laid down, that one third of 
the military forces in India must consist of European troops. 
The old jealousies between the £ <king's officers” and the 
H Company Officers ” were obliterated by the amalgamation 
of the forces. The vital fact however was that the European 
soldiery could never again be outnumbered in the over¬ 
whelming proportions which had rendered the struggle in the 
early months of the mutiny so desperate. 

Lust It is not our part in this volume to enter on the history of 
words, the new regime. We have had to trace the history of the 
British in India from their earliest connexion with the East 
until their supremacy was acknowledged from the mountains 
to the sea over all the land. When their first factory was 
established, the son of Akbar the Great ruled at Agra, and the 
Mussulman kingdoms of the Dekhan still survived in the 
south: while their future power was yet undreamed of, the 
Dukhan kingdoms fell under the Mogul dominion. While 
rival French traders were establishing themselves, the Maratha 
Power was growing, and the Delhi Empire fell to pieces. 
After a short and sharp contest, the French rival was driven 
from the field, and Plassey made the British masters of 
the richest province of India, A century passed ; and the 
heir of the house of Baber was a State prisoner, while every 
prince acknowledged the British over-lordship, Confirmed by 
the failure* of the great convulsion. The pen of Macaulay 
has made the" story of'Clive and Warren Hastings familiar in 
some of its aspects: many pens have related the stirring 
■ episodes of the^ mutiny. But of the changes which took 
place between 1783 arid 1857,'and of the meii who made 
those changes, the great majority are curiously ignorant. 
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are difficult to unravel, difficult to view in their 
true connexidn. It has been the primary object of the 
present writer to simplify the problem for the studentj 
to help him to a mastery of the fundamental points which 
shall enable him to appreciate the more readily the records 
of heroic action, of resolute patience, of unswerving justice, 
with which our Indian annals abound : to distinguish more 
dearly between the peoples over whom it has been our task 
to govern* 

Forty-three years have roiled by since the Sovereignty of 
India passed formally to the British Crown. Since that day, 
there have been wars beyond the border and “little” wars 
with the frontier tribesmen. That frontier has not ceased to 
advance. It has girdled in Burma : decade by decade it has 
embraced fresh tracts of mountains and ravines, fresh clans 
of wild bill-men, till only recently we have seen the trans- 
Indus raised into a separate Province. But throughout the 
years since the last embers of rebellion were quenched in 
the last days of 1:858, within India Proper unbroken peace 
has reigned* That after all is the most significant of ail 
possible comments on the British Kaj. In the Panjab, in 
Hindustan, in Bengal, in the Dekhan, for forty years no 
armies have met in the shock of battle* No foreign foe has 
set foot on Indian soil since the British became definitely 
the leading Power; since the Sovereignty of Britain was 
proclaimed, no Native potentate has raised his standards 
either in revolt against the alien dominion or with aggressive 
intent against his neighbours. Since the days of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, such a period of peace has no parallel in the 
Indian annals* We believe at least that the intelligent 
Natives recognise in the British Supremacy the only alternative 
to anarchy: that they are alive to the need of some one 
Power whose para mono toy is beyond dispute j that they 
know that no other overlord would give them the same 
security or tan them so lightly* 

Constantly, but gradually and not often incautiously, the 
number of Natives admitted to responsible office tends to 
increase* But time alone will show whether the Orientalism, 
the forms of thought, the ideals and the prejudices that are 
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inherited in the blood, the traditions that have been handed 
down through immemorial centuries, can be displaced by 
those, other forms of thought which are our Western 
inheritance, and without which democratic institutions are 
unthinkable. Such a change has not taken place, nor are 
there any trustworthy signs that it is in progress. Still is tiie 
East East, and the West West, in a land where dominion 
has never been seen and never been held without the power 
of the sword, the military superiority of the dominant race 
must still be the ultimate sanction of its domination j where 
^Ueh domination is the condition of order, doctrines of 
equality cannot take practical effect. But though as yet the 
British Raj has not brought about the Golden Age, it has 
brought peace and security and even-handed justice where 
they never prevailed before save as traditions of a mythical 
past. Honour to the men who have wrought that great 
work; may their sons and their sons’ sons merit like hbnour 
from generation to generation; worthy, when they depart 
from the scene of their labours; to have graven upon their 
memorial tablets the words that sound the keynote of high 
endeavour, the epitaph of one w'ho w r as not the least among 
the heroes, Henry Lawrence.— 
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A, Chi X.—The Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

T HE attack on Warren Hastings by Burke and his allies is 
not strictly speaking a part of the History of India; but 
some further reference to it is desirable, Macaulay has written 
of it in one of his most brilliant passages, and the trial has been 
the subject of much magnificent rhetoric A brief summary how* 
ever, unembellished by eloquence, may be found useful, 

Hastings reached England in June 17S5. His own first im* 
pression was that his reception was entirely favourable, and that 
ministers would be wholly on his side, though some sort of 
attack on him would probably be made. 

On the other hand, Burke had thoroughly convinced himself 
that Hastings had been a tyrant; Fox, whatever his moral con¬ 
victions may have been, saw in the question of Indian ad¬ 
ministration an excellent means for placing Pitt in a dilemma: 
Francis was the relentless enemy of Hastings, and represented 
the authority of the man who had been on the spot. 

In January 1786, the challenge was thrown down by Hastings’ 
ouu agent, Scott, in parliament ; who invited Burke and Fox in 
effect to come on if they dared, to which they merely replied 
that they were coming on when it suited them. 

In F ebi nary, Burke moved for the papers required for framing an 
impeachment. Parliamentary skirmishing went on during March, 
Then Hastings made the mistake of asking to be heard hi person 
at the bar of the House ; there proceeding to read a Jong vindica¬ 
tion of his administration, which unfortunately w<js extremely ill- 
adapted to his audience less on account of its matter than its 
manner. 

Hie real campaign began in June, when Burke made the 
Eohilla war his ground of assault, The rights and wrongs in 
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regard to this charge have been discussed in the * ext - 
whatever, they were* the fact that Hastings had been nominated 
to the govemor~generalship three times after that war made it 
something of a chose jug^, and Burke's motion was rejected. 

Now } the supposed facts of this war formed the strongest part 
of the Indictment against Hastings. tJo one believed that, after 
this bad failed, any of the other charges would suffice as the 
basis of an impeachment. The second attack was grounded on 
the treatment of the Raja of Benares. Great was the astonish¬ 
ment when Pitt after apparently defending Hastings, at length 
announced that as in his opinion the fine imposed on the Rajah was 
excessive, he would give his vote in support of tho hostile motion. 
Every sort of explanation for the sudden change of front was 
offered. The reason given by Pitt himself was universally 
scouted ; ,nor can it bo pretended that it was in any sense 
sufficient to account for his action. Personal motives were freely 
imputed both to Pitt and Dundas, The indisputable fact is that 
when the Rohilla motion came on, Pitt did not mteftd to 
countenance an impeachment; when the Berfares motion came 
on, he had made up his mind to countenance it It is certain 
that in the interval Pitt had been studying the whole question 
of the Hastings administration; and setting aside the natural 
temptation to seek for improper motives in the conduct oi ministers, 
it seems perfectly reasonable to hold, with Lord Rosebery {PiU, 
p. 85) that Put was simply convinced by the evidence examined 
and digested in the interval not exactly of the guilt of Hastings 
but of the impropriety of the Government identifying itself with 
him. The conclusion was only reached at the last moment, but 
once reached it could only be acted on by accepting the hostile 
motion, 

Pite ? s action settled the question. The hostile motion was 
carried. In February 1787, Sheridan made the famous speech 
on the affair of the Gudh Begums which was regarded at the time as 
having touched the high-water mark of British eloquence. The 
impeachment was now a certainty; and in May, Has rings was 
formally impeached by Burke at the bar of the House of Lends. 

For a fuller account of the proceedings from the pictuiesque 
point of view, the reader may be referred to Macaulay’s essay . 
from the historic and ethical point of view, to LyalFs Warren 
Hastings (English Men of Action), chapter viii. -Here we need 
only summarise. 
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began in February 17S8. After the preliminary steps, 
"&SisMjpened the attack with a general indictment, powerful but 
violent. Then Fox had his turn and it was not till June that 
Sheridan again developed his theme in relation to the Qudh 
Begums. After this the court rose—it had been occupied alto¬ 
gether for thirty-five days. The sittings were not renewed till 
April of the following year when tho court sat for seventeen days. 
In 1790 it sat for fourteen days, and for five days in 1791, Next 
year, the defence had twenty-two days. When the defence con¬ 
tinued in 1793, “of one hundred and eighty-six peers who had seen 
the Beguin charge opened by the prosecution, not more than twenty- 
eight were now listening to the defence M (Lyall); yet it was not 
till April 1795 that the House of Lords gave judgment—acquitting 
Hastings by a large majority on every one of the questions sub¬ 
mitted- The trial had cost the accused about ,£100,000, 


B . Cn. XXVII.—The Increase qt the Native Army 

UNDER DALHOUSIE, 

It is stated in the text, p. 303, that the grave disproportion 
between British and Native troops was partly due £0 the increase 
in the latter necessitated by Lord Dalhousie's Annexation Policy. 

This statement, previously emphasised by General M‘Leod 
Innes in his Sipoy Rcv&ft, has been challenged in a very 
recently published work by Mr Demetrius Boulger (India in the 
Nineteen^ Century, p. 197), where he writes : “What are the 
facts? - , ♦ He reduced the number of the native army by 7000 
men. , , . Here it must suffice to say that Lord Dalbousie’s 
annexations did not lead, as alleged, to an increase of the native 
army, but to its reductions however slight,” 

Mr Boulger cites no authorities; and it would be interesting 
to discover his grounds for this very surprising and positive 
assertion, 

“What are the facts? 13 In 1S45, when the first Sikh war 
broke out, the numbers of the Native Regular Army were 
about 240,000 (cf. Sir W. W. Hunter's Dalhousie ^ p. 213)- When 
Dalhousie left India In 1856, their numbers were 233,000. That 
is, between 1S45 and 1856 there was a reduction of 7000- Is this 
the fact over which Mr Boulger has stumbled? If so, it has 
escaped his attention that, after the first Sikh war, Lord Hard in go 
reduced the Native army by not less than 50,000 men, and 
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^alhousie increased it again by over 40,000. The difference 
between Harclinge’s redaction and Palhousie’s increase would 
seem to have taken shape in Mr Boulgers mind as a reduction 
by Dalhousie Hardingc effected the reduction by lowering the 
strength of the battalions from jooo to 800—not by disbanding 
regiments. Dathousie effected the increase by the reverse process 
of raising the same battalions to approximately their previous 
numbers. (See Henry Lawrence’s Paper on Lord Har&nge's 
administration, in the Calcutta Review, 1S47: also Viscount 
Hardinge’s Hardinge ” in the Rulers of India, p. 167: Sir W, 
Hunter’s Dalkomk, p, 213 ; and reference there given.) 

The actual fact therefore appears to be that the great Native 
army of 1845 was reduced by about twenty percent by Dalhousie’a 
predecessor, and that the Annexations necessitated its restora¬ 
tion practically to the earlier strength—mainly at the instance of 
Sir Charles Napier, who succeeded Gough as commander-in-chief 
in 1849. 

Yet this does not represent the whole increase, for it dees not 
take into account the new regiments raised in the Panjab itself ^ 
so that, under Dalhousie’s regime, the native army was actually 
increased by not less than twenty-five per cent. 

Dalhousie himself viewed the resulting disproportion with ap¬ 
prehension, repeatedly urged the need for more European troops, 
and actually raised an additional European regiment in each of 
the three Provinces ; but this was more than counterbalanced by 
the withdrawal of regiments for the Crimea, in ‘defiance of his 
protests, and later for Persia also. Moreover, he designed a fresh 
reduction, by reverting to the lower strength of Native battalions ; 
in almost the last Minute he wrote, he proposed the disband¬ 
ing of several Native regiments, as well as an addition to the 
European forces. But the broad fact remains that Dalbousie 
took the dsk of adopting a policy which involved the increase of 
the Native army by twenty-five per cent., without obtaining a 
corresponding increase in the European military establishment— 
although he was, alive to the resulting danger and urged the 
necessary precautions on a deaf Government at Westminster. 

C Ch. XXIX,“-Lord Canning, 

The view of Lord Canning taken in the text is one which is 
generally repudiated by residents in Calcutta at the time of the 
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alcnLta opinion was unanimously in favour of the 
most'stringent measures ; no severity would Save been deemed 
excessive ; and all restrictions on Europeans were accounted as 
something of an outrage. The 2 tMis in London took the same 
view 1 and it is only necessary to look at the Punch cartoons of 
the period to realise that the popular temper had been roused 
beyond the control of reason. This was natural enough ; and 
neither Calcutta nor London deserves much reprobation, if it Is 
true that both capitals <c lost their heads*' 3 But that they did lose 
their heads, while Canning kept his—that he was nght and they 
were wrong-“-is certainly the impression produced on the student 
who comes to examine the question as one not having taken 
part in it, 

Calcutta had many grievances against the Governor-Gen crab 
It held that the General commanding in Behar should have had 
positive orders to disarm the sepoys instead of being instructed 
to act on his own judgment* It believed that he had dis¬ 
countenanced the formation of Volunteer Corps m Calcutta. 
It was angry because a strict censorship had been extended 
to the European as well as the Native press, and because 
Europeans as well as Natives were required to obtain a license 
if they wished to carry anus. There were individuals whose 
services did not meet with the recognition they deserved, and 
for this Lord Canning was held responsible. Yet in some of 
these cases, It is clear that the Governor-General could not have 
been personally to blame ; while in others he would have deserved 
blame if he had acted otherwise than he did. 

But the head and front of his offending lay in the Resolution 
of July 1857, giving instructions to what may be called the 
emergency officers appointed, to deal with deserters and mutineers, 
The effect of these instructions was to confine severe penalties to 
mutineers who had taken part in the murder of Officers, or in 
other outrage®; or were taken in arms. The storm of indignation 
roused by the instructions appears of itself to be sufficient proof 
that they were imperatively needed to check what would after* 
wards have been recognised as a fatal policy of bloodthirsty 
reprisals, though the passion of the hour would have accounted 
them as no more than an instalment of just retribution. Never¬ 
theless it is the fact that Lord Canning deliberately chose to 
accept the obloquy with which he was bespattered on account of 
the Resolution, rather than make public the whole of the evidence 
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6 n which he acted ; not because the evidence was insufficient* but 
because it was too staggering. The historian must recognise the 
splendid courage and self-control displayed under extraordinarily 
difficult conditions by the Governor-General; but since the data 
by which he was guided were not made known to the public, it is 
scarcely surprising that the public: did not take them into con- 
sideration though it may be doubted whether in its then frame of 
mind it would have been greatly influenced by their publication. 


APPENDIX II 

AUTHORITIES 

A ,— General History, 

The History of India by Mountstuart El phw stone 
remains the standard English account of the various Native 
Dominions* prior to the establishment of British Ascendancy. It 
is a work of immense research, to which all students are deeply 
indebted : and it covers the whole ground of custom and myth as 

well as political history* t 

The standard history of the British Dominion down to the nrst 
decade of the nineteenth century is that of James Mill, 
continued by Wilson to i® 35 ‘ J ame3 however was inclined 
to pose as the Philosophic Historian ; in other words, as a 
censor of his own countrymen ; and his interpretation of events is 
always inclined to err as imputing the baser rather than the 
higher motive, while he gives undue weight to the evidence 
against the Empire Builders, Substantially, his views on the 
character of the leading actors are very much those of T. B* 
Macaulay, 

But from the point where his history doses, there is no other 
general work of quile the same rank. Marsh max’s History 
covers the whole field from the earliest times to the retirement of 
Dalhousie. It is usually sound, accurate, and impartial; but 
occasionally lacks lucidity. To the same class as Marshman 
belong the Short History of India by Talboys Wheeler, and the 
Student’s Manual by Meadows Taylor. The former is very well 
arranged and indexed* 

Sir W. W. Hunter in The Indian Empire and the Brief 
Hisiofy of the Indian Peoples is concerned comparatively little 
with the story of the rise of the British Power. T he two 
completed volumes of the History of British India on ’fthich he 
was engaged at ihe time of his death only come down to the 
amalgamation of the rival British Companies m the hist decade of 
the eighteenth century* 
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Sir Alfred Lvau/s British Dominion in India "arf 
admirable study ; but it is more a study than a history, and 
at any rate after Wellesley it becomes all too brief As an 
introduction to the subject, however* it can hardly be sur 
passed. 

There are gaps in the Rulers OF India series, which prevent it 
from fanning a complete story ; while the historical interest is, by 
the scheme of the series, somewhat subordinated to the personal 
The individual volumes are referred to below in connexion 
with their respective periods. 

Tod's Rajasthan, CROOK’S North West Provinces, and Keene's 
Hindostan, are all informing works, though the two former deal 
rather with the bye-ways and accessories of history than with 
history proper; and like the valuable but ponderous (larger) 
History of Talbgys Wheeler, treat of the Peoples of India* 
not with the British Expansion. Cunningham'S History of the 
Sikhs , and Grant Duff's History of the Maraihm will be found 
serviceable by the student ; and also Sir John Malcolm's 
Political India (the Rise of the British) and Central India 
(The Marathas) to 1825, Captain Mahan's Influence of Sea- 
Pinner (chapters vii,, viiL, and xil), and the second part of 
Seeley's Expansion of England , are almost necessary for the 
understanding of certain aspects, military and political* of the 
British Expansion * while the exposition of Native traits in 
SiEE MAN'S Rambles and Recollections^ and in Ly all's Asiatic 
Studies may be supplemented by the intimate knowledge of 
Native habits shown in the Indian novels Tara^ Sect ah, and 
Tiffpoo Sultan, by Meadows Taylor* 

To these may be added Sir John Kaye's Lives , of Indian Officers 
{a dozen biographical sketches) : COMPTON'S Lives of the Indian 
Adventurers which deals rather with the bye-ways of history: 
Malleson's Decisive battles of India , a vigorous but not always 
accurate piece of work; LEE*Warner's Protected Princes of 
India, a work to be consulted only by serious students, but of 
much value : and some portions of Sir John Strachey'S India , 
and Sir George Chksney’S Indian Polity , both of which are 
chiefly concerned with post-mutiny conditions. 

Apart from Blue books and Despatches in general, sundry 
volumes of selections therefrom will be referred to in connexion 
with their particular periods. Similarly the volumes of the 
Calcutta Review contain valuable articles on current political and 
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igMSj and questions of administration, some of which will 
rtly referred to below. 


B.— Specific 

(The letters R. I. and M. A, mean that a volume belongs to the 
Rulers of India series, or the Men of Action series* respeo 
lively. The purpose of this list is not so much to give a 
partial list of authorities consulted, or for the verification of 
facts and opinions given, as to refer the reader to books from 
which he may gain supplementary informat ion.) 


Cc. i. 4 ii. 

Elrhiktstone's History. 

Keene'S Hindustan* 

Ch* li. t * i 

Baber’S Memoirs : translated by Erskine 


and Leyden. 

Bctbar(R. L). 

Ak&ar (R, L). 

CIl iil* . 

A firangmk (R. L)> 

Ch, iv. , 

W. W. Hunter : History of British India, 


vols. i M ii. 


Albuquerque (R L). 

Malles ON : The French in India, 


„ Bupleix (R. !*)■ 

Ch. v. . 

Bernier's Travels (Ed* Constable)* 

Ch. vu * 

Malleson : Bupleix. 

Ch. vi., viL 

Orme'S (Robert) Military Operations in 


Indus tan* 

Ch. vL, vii,, viii, * 

Macaulay : Essay o n Clive * 

Wilson : Clive (M. A.) 

Cc* bs. r x. * , 

Macaulay : Essay on Warren Hastings, 
LyalL : Warren Hastings (M. A.) 

Trotter : Warren Hastings. 


Strachey ; Hastings mid the Rohilla IVm\ 
STEPHEN: The story of Nuncomar and 


Impey. 

G. W. FORREST: The Administration of 


Warren Hastings ; Selections from IMters 


and Despatches, 177^7 fy- 
Madhava Rao Sindhia (R* Iv). 

Haidar Alt (R. L)- 

Ch. xi. . * 

CormmUis (R. L)* . ^ 
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Cc, xii., xiii. 


Cbu xv, * 

Ov, xvl 
Cc. xvii.,' xviii. 


Cc. xx,, xxL , 


Ch, xxiL 
Ch. xxiii. 


Ch* xxiv. 


xix. 
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Wellesley (R. L), 

Pearce t Life of Wellesley* 

Owen : Selection front Welleslefs Me* 
spnLhes. 

Lord Hastings (R. ||8 

Diary of Lord Hastings in India (Ed. Lady 
Bute). 

Lord Amherst (R. L). 

Cornwallis (R, I.). 

Ar ruth not, Sir T, Munro [Minutes and 
Reports of Sir T. Munro, with an Intro¬ 
duction]. 

Sir T : Munro (R. L). 

COLEBROOKE: Life of Mountsiuari Elf kin- 


stone. 

Elfkinst&ne (R, L). 

Lord W. Bentinck (R. I.). 

Kaye: History of the Administration of ike 
E.LC 

Kaye ; Life of Lord Metcalfe. 

„ IJt/es of Indian Qffhen\ vol, L 

Mayni ■ Village Communities, 

Ranjit Singh (R. I.). 

Auckland(R. I.), 

Cunningham : History of the Sikhs, 

GOUGH (Sir C.): The Sikhs and the Sikh 
Wars. 

Kaye : Lives of Indian Officers * vol. in 
„ History of the Afghan War. 

GOLDSMID : Life of Sir Janus Outram. 

Napier ; Life of Sir Charles Napier. 

Hardings (R* L). 

Broadfoot ; The Career of Major BroadfooL 

Lawrence (Henry) ■ The Administration of 
Lord liardinge {Calcutta Review, vol. viii.). 

Gough (Sir C.) : The Sikhs and the Sikh 
Wars. 

INNES (Gen* McLeod) : Henry Lawrence. 

CUNNINGHAM : History of the Sikhs. 

GOUGH (Sir C.): The Sikhs and the Sikh 


Wars * 



xxvii n xxvlit., xxlx- 
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Edwards (Herbert): A Year on the Punjab 
Frontier, 

Lady Edwardes ; Life of Sir Herbert 

Edwardes, 

Sh a davell : Life of Lord Clyde. 

Track well : The Second Sikh War, 

P UR AND ; Life of Sir LI, M. Durand (Vol. 

iL Essays and Minutes,) 

Dalkousie (R. I.). 

Dalkousie (R. L). 

Trotter : Dalkousie. 

Temple (Sir R.); TAamasm. 

MacphersoK : Memorials of Service in 
India. 

Dalkousie { R. I.). 

Dalhousie : Minute of Feb , 28, 1S56, 

Kaye and Malleson : History of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

Innes ((Ten. M'Leod): The Sefi&y Revolt 
„ Lucknow and OuM 


in the Mutiny. 

Forrest (G, W.}: Selections from the letters 
and dispatches in the Military Dept 1857-8, 
Canning ( R, L). 

(For the Mutiny, there are innumerable biographies dealing 
with portions or aspects: e.g, of Colin Campbell, Havelock, 
Outram, Nicholson, the Lawrences ; Reminiscences, as those of 
Lord Roberts, Lady Inglis, Holmes, Maude, etc. It is impossible 
(0 produce a working list. There is something to be learnt from 
nearly ah such books. The first on the list, Kaye and Malleson, 
treats the whole story, in great detail; though the personal pre¬ 
dilections of Lhe authors arc given considerable scope. The two 
next arc markedly careful and accurate, but concise, the work of 
an actor in the drama; the fourth is a selection of official docu¬ 
ments; and the last contains a lucid summary of the political 
aspects of the episode, and of the policy of the Governot General*) 
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of Indian Terms, and Phrases likely to be met with, either 
in this Volume or in Works used for Reference 

(Where the modem spelling is given, and the reader may be doubtful as 
to pronunciation, the vowels are marked long or short—I, a.} 


AdAlat or Adawlut: court of 
justice. Sadr Adalat or SudrUr 
A daw lut ^supreme court. 

Afghans: (r) present inhabitants 
ofAfghuni start ■ (a) Indian Mussul¬ 
mans of Afghan descent 

Agent j title of the British repre¬ 
sentative at the protected or semi- 
independent courts ■ except the 
most important, where the official 
is termed a Resident, 

Amu, or Awmu : one of the titles 
for Revenue collectors under the 
Native rulers. 

AmFr. : lord, chief ■ a Mohammedan 
title ; also appearing as Emir and 
Mir, Appropriated in particular 
by the rulers of Sindh, and by 
Dost Mohammed and his suc¬ 
cessors at Kabul, 

Ana, Anna; a small coin — fu of 
a rupee \ formerly reckoned ns 
equivalent to ljd. 

Baboo : originally a title of respect, 
very much like Master or Mr. 
Being particularly affected by the 
class of clerks in Bower Bengal, 
it is now used in common par- 
lance to denote a member of that 
class. 

Bad mash, BudmasH: a. rogue. 

Bahadur : champion, A title im¬ 
plying distinction in battle, 

Batta ; extra allowances beyond 
the pay originally fixed for 
30 


military officers, granted on a. 
regular scale. The batta came 
to be regarded as an actual right; 
and reduction to “ half-batta” 
was a serious grievance, - 

Bazaar i the market, the streets in 
which the'natives buy and sell. 
“Bazaar the common 

talk in the streets. 

BEGUM : princess, especially the 
daughter, wife or widow of a 
monarch. 

Can a ruse : a pre-Aryan dialed 
spoken in parts of the N.W. 
Dekhan. 

Chauth or Chout; the tribute 
demanded by the Marat has* 
amounting to one fourth of the 
revenues of the district in which 
it was levied, 

Chu patty : a sort of fiat cake, the 
common food in Hmdostan, 

Collector : the District head of 
Ihe Revenue department. 

Commissioner : governor of a 
province. Chit/ Covwiistinner> 
governor of the greater provinces 
which have not been raised to Lt, 
Governorships, 

Cggly ; labourer. Probably derived 
from the race-name Kelt of trills 
in the N. W. Ghats, 

Chore : 10,000,000; used us the 
equivalent of a " million sterling " 
in the old calculations which 
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v ,_..cjrS.d:\./io rupees to the 
sovemgti’ So a lac or laM- 
ioo,coo rupees =f j£iOjOOOi or 
t Jh» of ft crore. 

CU7UHA i not genuine—theopposite 
of pucka ] the newest general 
equivalent would be u shoddy. 13 
Cutcubrk v: administrative office, 
or court-house, 

DacOIT or DAXAIT : member of a 
gang of professionftl robbers. 

Dak or Dawk; past or transport, 
by moans of relays of carriers 
established at definite points. 
Hence Dak - &tt)tgnl$iv l , the 
equivalent of a posting inn. 

DA** Aft or Durbar : (i)ihe court 
and council of a monarch, (a) A 
Coart (unction. 

Daroga: local head-constable or 
Chief of Police, 

Deccan or Dekhan j (i) India 
south of the Nerbattda \ t*) in a 
more restricted sense, the Niram's 
dominions, 

, Dian or DIn: the Faith, U* 
Islam; the slogan of Moslem 
fanaticism. 

Dew an or Diwam : head of the 
exchtoner. So Dt wan 1 4revenue 
adddhist ration. 

D&ab : the land between two rivers 
above their continence, l< Mesopo- 
tam ia, 11 * 1 T h c Doab 1 r par excel* 
hnct is that between the Gauges 
and the J arana. 

Durbar; ^«Da.rbar, 

FACTORY : a trading establishment 
of the East India Company. 
Fakrrr or FakIr ; a Mohammedan 
devotee or fanatic, 

FKRrNGEi i a European— the name 
being derived from the Arab form 
of the term 4 4 Frank 1 ’ applied 
especially to the Portuguese, but 
also to the British when a 
certain measure of hostility or 
contempt is intended to be con¬ 
veyed. 

Firman : an imperial decree* 


Five Rivers: land of the; the 
Fanjsb* betw een the Indus and 
the Satlej, 

Gent ilk or Gkntgo j the old 
terms for the Hindus, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Mohamme¬ 
dans who were spoken of as 
‘‘Moors* 1 or ‘ 4 Moormen" and 

sometimes as ‘‘Moguls. 1 * 

Gkazis ; Mohammedan fanatics, 
GraNTU or GrunTH; the Scrip¬ 
tures of the Sikh sect. 

Guru : prophet, religions leader. 
A term of special prominence 
among the Sikhs, The first 
Gum was the founder of the 
sect, Nanuk ; the tenth in suc¬ 
cession, rmd the last, was Govmd 
Singh, who gave the Sikh insti¬ 
tutions their final authoritative 
form. 

Haviidar: a non-commissioned 
officer in a native regiment. 

Hindi « the purest of the dialects 
descended from Sanskrit, 
Hindustan: (f) All India. (2) 
India north of the Nerbadda* as 
opposed to the Dekhan (?.v .) or 
India south of the Nefbadda, (3} 
Hindustan proper, i.£, Northern 
Tndia exclusive of the Punjab and 
of Behar and Bengal. 

Hindostani ; (I) an inhabitant of 
Hindostan proper {v.s>)* (2) a 

dialect, otherwise called Urduj of 
which the chief components are 
Hindi and Persian; which grew up 
hi the mixed camp of the Mogul 
armies, becoming a sort of lingua 
franca or general medium of com¬ 
munication. 

Hookam ; an order. 

Ikhal: luck, 4i 3tar T ,F 
INIkrLOTBR 1 the name applied to 
unlicensed traders in the days 
of the East India Company's 
monopoly, 

JAOHIR or JAGREE: an estate 
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granted rent-free on condition of 
military service ; usually but not 
necessarily continued to the 
successors of the grantee on pay¬ 
ment of fines or fens- Hence 
Jaghirdak, the holder of a 
jaghir\ 

JemmadaR : a native officer in a 
sepoy regiment. 

Khalsa : the Sikh body in its 
aspect as a military brotherhood ; 
the Sikh regiments of the army 
of the Pan jab state. 

KHAN: chief, lord ; a Mohammedan 
title, commonly borne by com¬ 
manders. When a Khan, possessed 
himself of a crown, he took the 
title of Shah instead : /.£■< Ahmed 
Khan Durum became Ahmed 
Shah, and Nadir Khan became 
Nadir Shah. 

Lac or Lakh = 100,000: hence 
usually for a lakh of rupees — 

j£ 10 , 000 , 

Lai - Sa k 1 h 0 r Lo rd- S a h i 3: na tive 
title for the Govern or-Gene rah 

Maharaja: a Hindu title-great 
king, or king of kings 3 later, the 
high title ot honour granted to 
Hindu princes by the Emperor or 
the British. 

Masnad or M-usnuh: the royal 
cushion or ihrone. 

Mi'R j see Amir. 

Misl : the great Sikh body was a 
combination of smaller groups or 
confederacies called Misls, 

Mofussil : the country districts, 
as distinguished from the cities, 

Mogul: ft) title of the emperors 
of the house of Baber; ( 2 ) 

Mussulmans other than Hindu 
converts or those of Afghan 
descent ^ (3) the Mughal division 
of the Tartar race; the origin of 
both the other applications of the 
term. 

MohArramt m annual period of 
fasting among the Mohammedans, 


<§L 


accompanied by great religious 
excitement. 

Mqhur : the standard ^okl coin oh 
India, of the approximate value 
of £5 rupees, 

Monsoon : the periodical south¬ 
west wind blowing generally from 
May onwards 1 also used for the 
N*E, trade wind, blowing in 
October and November. 
MoonsHEiE : secretary, or tutor. 
Moor or Moor.men the name 
used by old writers for the Indian 
Mussulmans 

Moulvce : a Mohammedan doctor 
or professor of the Law, 

Mug ; the name used by the British 
for the people of Arakan, 
Mullah or Moliah : the same as 
Moulvie. 

Musnujj : see Masnau. - 
Mussulman : Mohammedan. Ap¬ 
parently corrupted from Mmli- 
mah the plural of Ahstim or 
Muslim. 

Nabob ; a corruption, <i) formerly 
used for Natodh {q,v .) as equiva¬ 
lent lo Potentate; (2) hence ap¬ 
plied to Europeans who returned 
from India with long purses and 
Oriental habits* 

NAwab orNuwui: a Deputy, or 
nominally su bo t d ins te governor 
of a Province of the Mogul Empire, 
e.g, Oudb, Bengal, the Carnatic, 
It seems in fact to have been 
originally a plural of Naib^; 
deputy in the same way that 
Ommk came to be used as = 
chief or lord, from being origin¬ 
ally a plural of Amir- 
Naik : chief, not a title of the 
first rank. Haidar Ali was known 
as Haidar JVkiJk before he made 
" himself Sultan of Mysore, 
Nullah : the bed of u stream, 
whether dry or running, 
Nuzzur 1 . a gift, fine, or benevo¬ 
lence from a feudal inferior. 

Dm ra h : chief or lord. Properly, 
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/ of Amtr, 
title* 


Paddy field i rite field. 

Padishah, or Fads HAH ; the great 
King. A title reserved to the 
Mogul, but bestowed latterly by 
the British on the king of Oudh. 

Pagoda \ (i) a Hindu Buddhist 
temple ; (^) more rarely, an idol j 
(3) a com, generally but not al¬ 
ways gold. 

PANCHAYHT or PUNCH AYF.T : a 
committee or council primarily 
consisting of five members (from 
pa?tch f five), which controlled the 
affairs of the village communities, 
with the Patti or head man as its 
president, Hence applied to 
other committees, notably those 
elected by the Khaha (y,t\) re¬ 
giments formed on the same 
analogy. 

PXndit or Pundit , a man of 
learning, the Hindu equivalent 
of the Mohammedan Moulvie. 

FaNdy t the name commonly applied 
to the Mutiny sepoys. PdmU is 
the name of a Brahmin caste 
which supplied a. large proportion 
of the recruits from the Upper 
Provinces in the Bengal army \ 
hence applied generally to the 
Hindustani sepoys. 

Panjab, Punjab, or Punjauh: (1) 
the country lying in the triangle 
formed by the Indus, the Satlej, 
and the Kashmir mountains; liter¬ 
ally Patich-aby the Five Waters 
{if Doub, the land between two 
waters), watered in fact by six 
rivers—Indus, Jhiluuij Cbenab, 
Rnvt, Bens, Sailej; authorities 
differing as to which of the six 
is excluded, whether on account 
of size or of position. The Punjab 
was organised as a State by 
Rarsj it Singh. (2) For administra¬ 
tive purposes, the name is ex¬ 
tended to embrace a province of 
the British System which includes 
Delhi on the E. and Peshawar 
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on the W. (3) A portion of ibis 
province (Irans-Indus) has in 1901 
been incorporated in a new 
11 frontier ? province and is no 
longer part of the official Panjab, 

Pars kg : Persian sun-worshipper* 
who formed and maintain a 
separate community. 

FAtel : the headman of a village 
community, Madhavu Kao 
Sindhia with mock humility 
called himself—and was generally 
called—the Patti The pronun¬ 
ciation is shown by the common 
spelling, Wait) of pre-mutiny 
writers. 

PAthan : (1) name of the N.W. 
frontier tribesmen ; (a) equivalent 
to Afghan^ an Indian Mussulman 
of the stock deriving from 
Afghanistan; {3) specifically, of 
the Mussulman robber companies 
associated with the Pindar is, 
whose most famous chief was 
Amir Khan. 

Peishwa or Peshwa- primarily, 
the title of a minister of the 
Marat ha heirs of Sivaji, The 
office became hereditary in the 
family of the Brahmin Bfclaji Wis- 
wanath, the Peshwas absorbing 
the supremacy in the Marat ha 
confederacy, while the repre¬ 
sentative of Sivaji became a wi 

faineant. 

Pkon : chiefly in uec in S. India ; 
(sometimes) for a foot-soldier; an 
orderly, or a member of the jioltce. 

Pergunnaii : sub division ofa Dis¬ 
trict or Zillak , 

Permanent Settlement : the 
semindari land settlement of 
Bengal made by Lord Cornwallis, 
fixing in perpetuity the amount 
of the rent or land-tax payable 
by the tentindarhy 

Perwanna or Pur wanna : an 
official order, 

Peshcush t fee, fine, or quit-rent, 

PiNDARI : a class of Free-hooters, 
mainly Maratha, who developtd 
into an fenny of marauders, in 
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conjunction with the urganUed 
bands of Paihans. The moat 
celebrated chiefs of the two 
belies were Amir Khan, and 
Chita. Their head-quarters were 
in Cent rat India, N. bf the hJer- 
Dadda. 

Policar : title of estate-holders in 
the Madras Presidency. 

Political t applied only to 4 * for¬ 
eign affairs. The “Political” 
Department is the Department 
for foreign affaire, and 11 politi¬ 
cals” the officers engaged thereon. 

POTATL ; SM fujmu 

PuCKA: genuine, hall-marked, the 
opposite of ctiklm. 

PUNDIT; see Pandit. 

Punjab : see Panjab- 

Purdah ; the curtain, secluding 
the women, of the household. 


KaJA: a Hindu title, originally 
equivalent to fi king,'* with Maha¬ 
raja as a sort of an pe rlatWe- The 
head of any Rajpul dan Was a 
Raja. The Moguls granted the 
tide to sufficiently important 
Hindu Beirimdfl.ni or chiefs. 
H Prince r> is perhaps the nearest 
equivalent. Rais and Ran a are 
variants : so is the Raq common 
among Mamtha names. 

Rana ; the form of Raja appropri¬ 
ated by the thief of Udaipur, 
in Rajputana, . . 

Rani : Queen or Princess \ femi¬ 
nine of Raja, 

Ray at or Ryot ; m actual culti¬ 
vator of the soil. Hence Ryqt- 
WAfM skttlkmbnt, a revenue 
settlement under which the col¬ 
lector levies the government rent 
or land-tax from the cultivator, 
direct, without intervention of a 
superior laud<holder- 

Residency : the quarters of the 
Resident (y.?/.). 

Resident i the accredited repre¬ 
sentative of the British at the 
greater protected or semi-inde¬ 
pendent courts. 


§L 

n, remonoLa* 


RUPKK: a silver coin, 
worth two shillings or one-tenth 
of a pound sterling, until the de- 
preci ation of recent yea rs- A fo&k 


= 'ioo,oqo I?^^io,ooo. A Crm 


~ 10,000,00019 
Ryot : see Ray at 


^1,000,000- 


3 ADR or SUDDEit 1 , supreme: esp, 
the Sadr Adalat or .Supreme 
Court. 

Sahib : title of respect, gentleman t 
applied generally to the British. 

Sati : dedicated ; specifically, a 
widow dedicated to fidf-immola- 
lion, on her husband’s funeral - 
pyre, The custom was peculiar 
to Hindus. More commonly 
written Suttee. 

Sit J ad ; a Mohammedan of a family 
claiming descent from the Pro¬ 
phet. i* - 

Sepoy; a native soldier in the 
British s nrice- Also written 
SlPAHI. 

Shah i Mohammedan equivalent 
of king- 

ShaUzAua : heir-apparent* 

Shaster : the Hindu sacred 
writing* Shastsu, a professor 
of the Hindu Law. 

Shi a: name of one of the two 
gTeat sects of the Mohammedan 
body. The Persian “ Sofy," and 
the Mussulman kings of the Bek¬ 
han were Shi as- The Moguls 

belonged to the opposition- sect 
of Sunnis. - 

ShikAri; hunger, 


Sikhs-: origlnalM ^religious sect 
of 4[ reformed *' Hindus, founded 


Jay 1 Nanuk! who grade aUy became 
fomedjnto a semi-religious semi¬ 
military community, and acquired 
the control of the Panjab and 
Sirhind* Sikh “ disciple. 

SiNCxti; lion- A common mme 
among Rajputs, adopted univer¬ 
sally by all Sikhs ’ who In the 
literature of the Panjab wars 
are often referred to as the 
“Sittffa." 
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MV;>^Serov> 

Sjjjfe Wfflcer, chiefj lord, 

Sfrkak or S 1 ftCAR 2 (15 the supreme 
Government ; (2) the 
districts of the Dekhan; also 
spelt Cirear and Stir fair. 

SOFT: the European corruption of 
Safavi, the namn of a Persian 1 
dynasty, 

Stjhah: (i) a province ; [2) used 
for Sub ad a r, the governor of a 
province. Thus the Nriam was 
also called SuMdar of the l)ek^ j 
ban* In regimental language, 
the Stdadar is the highest grade 
of native officer, 

Suddies, : ssi Sadr. 

SON HI : see Shfa. 

Sunnud or SAWKAD s a patent 
from Government* 

Suttee : sai Satj, 

Talukdar : a landed proprietor ; 
a term in use in Hlpdostan. 
Hence, Talukdaei settle* 
MENT; a revenue settlement 
under which the land-tax or 
government rent is levied from 
the taluMars without interven¬ 
tion of a superior zemindar. 

Tamil : a pre Aryan language, 
spoken in parts of the Dekfia.11’ 


TtilijGV ; a pre- A cyan language, 
spoken in parts of the Dekhati. 

Thuggee or Tif ag 1 i the occupa¬ 
tion 1 of the Thugs, or 1 'hags, 
tribes of professionaJ hereditary 
murderers. 

Urdu : the language of the camp, 
t\c t Hindustani [q< zt, )* 

Vakil or Vakeel : secretary; or 
member of a minor embassy or 
deputation. 

Vedas : the sacred hooks of the 
Hindus. 

Vizier or Wazir ; chief minister. 

Writer ; junior clerk in the service 
of the FI.E.I.C. 

Zemindar; landed proprietor; 
zemin dari ; the office or the 
estate of a zemindar. Hence, 
ZEMINPARI SETTLEMENT ; a 

revenue settlement tinder which 
the land tax or government rent 
is levied from the zemindars. 

Zenana : the womens apartments ; 
hence the women of the house* 

^ hold. 

Zillah ; a revenue district. 


z 
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Tue numbers are those of the maps on which the entries, are to be 
found. Places marked on the general map (I.) have also letters showing 

their position on that map, - 

Places which the student is likely to find mentioned in other works, 
with a spelling materially differing from that in the text or on the map, 
are entered in both forms in the index. 


Afghanistan • ♦ 2 

Agra , . - 1/^,2,^ ?. 

An rnedabud * ■ *C«» 5< 

Ahmcdnagar , . *,( 55 'jh 

Ajmir . * * I 5 » 7 * 

Aligarh . , * Wf* S' 7 - 

AUwal . . - 1^1 6 * 

Allahabad * * 1 £d> At 1- 

Almora . * * 7 * 

Am ball a (Umballa) - \Dh. f 6 , 7 ‘ 
Ambit r . * « 3*_ 

Amir kot (Ummer co te) iBa. 
Amrawati. . * 5 * 

Amrilsir (Unirtlsar) * m 

Arakati . , * \8*i 2 - 

Arnvnli Hills * , 2 . 

Arcot • ' + lE&l 3 - 

Argaon . * ■ l -&* 5 

Arni * . * \Ek y & 

Arrah . . ■ 7 - 

Arras . 1 X 5- 

Asirgarh . ♦ 5 - 

Assam , - J Av, 2, 4. 

Assays , * . iDt, 5* 

Attok * 1 &*■ 

Aurangabad . * *-&/* 5 * 

Ava . X* 

Azimgarh - 7 * 

Babawadpur (BhawaM I( ^ g 
pore) ) 

Baj Raj (Badge Budge) 4 * 

Bnksar {Buxnr) . ■ X</, 4 , 

Bril I art (Bel lari) . 3* 

Bamiart * * t iBa, t>, 
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Bnndelkhand (Bun -1 
delcutirl) j 

Bangalur * 

Batumi (Bunn 00) 

Bard wan (Burdwart) 

Rarech 

Bareilly , 

Parnell (Broach) 
Eatoda 

Bash emt -Ganj (Bush 

enit Gunge) 

Bassei n - 

Bens j$ h ■ 

Bcojnpore (Bijapur) , 
Rebar 

Hellary (Rallari) 
Benares ■ 

Bengal 

Berar - - . 

Bhartpur (Budpore) , 
Bhawalpore (Raha« 
walput) 

Rhopa1 
Bhotan 

Bijapur (Beejnpore) * 

[likanir 

Riluchislan 

Bit bin 

Bond . * 

Bo lan Pass 
Bombay . 

Boondee {Bundi) 
Brahmaputra A\ (Bur 
ram pooler) 

Broach (Baroch) 


1 Md f S, 7- 
3* 

1 Otf 6, 

i cy, 4. 

7 - 

7* 

1 L£j 5, 

dlf, 5, 




i CJ, 5- 
6. 

iDf. 

\ Fd } 2 , 4 - 

I Dg. 

lM 4, 7 ' 
I Gd t 2, 4- 
iBe, 2 ; 5 . 
1 Or, 5, 7, 

) lCV, 6* 


tDti, 5 , 7 , 
1 Ge t 4. 
Wf 

1 Cr> 

i/B* 2, 6. 

7 * 

iFe, 

6, 

i Cf 2, 5, 
5 * 

1 Hc> 2, 4* 
ICY, 5. 
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. _ geihrdgd (Bfl.) Eiij) 4. 

Brmaetcund (Baud cl-1 ? 

kh&nd) / 1 ** ** 

B(|hdi (Boondee) - 5. 

Etadabo (Bftiinu) . J €&i & 

Bnranpur (Burbam -1 
pore) J 1 5 ‘ 

Burdwan (Bard watr) . 1 Gd % 4< 

Bumnnpooter Ak \ * i/+ -> a 
(Bralmltiputm) 4 ’ 

Burma , ■ ■ lift 2. 

Burtppjb (Bhartpur) . iDCj Sj 7« 
Bt^hetafu Gunge (Bas-\ 
herrtt Ganj) / *' 

Bittfar ( Baksar) > iM, 4. 

Cabul {Kabul) . . tMf 2 > & 

Cachar (Kachar) * lM& 

Calcutta * , . i G#* 4 * 

Calicut {Kalikat) * IM 3- 

Calpee (KMpi) . ■ iBd. 7. 

Camkhnr (Kandahar) i At> t 2^6. 

Qindeish (Kandesh) , \€e y g. 
Canouj (Kanauj) - lEc. 

Carical (Karikal) - l Eh s 3* 

Carnatic , , . 1 D/t r a ? 3* 

Cashmere (Kashmir) * iIM t 2. 
Cauvery A\ (Knveri) iM r a, 3* 
Cfiuveripack (Kavcrt-\ 
pak) f V 

Cawn pore (Kahn pur) iJSi 9 4, 7. 
Ceylon * - - \&h 2 t 3- 

Ghambal ft, (Chum-1 jkj _ * - 
biU) / " 

Chandaki (Chmjdey-) _ 

ret) i '* 

Chandernagar (Chun-\ > 

dernagore) i J * 

Che nub A« . . 1 a, 6. 

Chengalpat (ChingIe-\ . 

put) / J ^ 

Chill innwal la . « * Cfi>6. 

Chinsma * - - 4 

Chitaldrag - * 1 Af* 3 ’ 

Chittagong - * 4* 

Chubibul A*. {Cham-1 1 D 4 , 2, g 
bal) I 7 - 

Chunar . . *4- 

Chvindcrnagore (Chan G ^ A 
dernagaij I 

Chundeyrec (Chmv\ * 

daiti) ) h 


Cirears (Sarkara) . I f 'f, 2 * 
Cochin . i « $. 

Coiivibatoor (Koim-V 

batur) } 5 ' 

Comorin, Cape . * ifi*\ 3 

Concurs (Konkana) . i€/ t 5. 
Conjeveram . * i i . 

Coorg (Kurg) . - l/M t ji 

Coromandel Coa&t ♦ 3* 

Col ah (Kolab) . . iM t 5. 

Cover jpak (Kaveri-\ ^1, 

pak) / / 

Cviddnlore (Gudalur) . r th, 3* 
Currachee(Karachi) , lAd. 
CvUdi (Katch) . * iBdt 

Cntwah (Katwah) . 4* 


Dadar 

Dnkka 

Delhi 

Deraj at 

Devikota 

Dholpur 

Dlmligtil 

Dinapur 
Doab, The 


i m; 6 . 

iHd> 4 , 
11 0 r t 

. 6, 7- 

XIU, 6. 
i Eh, 3* 

5- 

3 > 

7- 

7 . 


Emaingur (Inmmgath) 1 Bu 

P'ai^abad (Fy^ahad) 7- 
Fa i eh puj [ F a ttey pore) 7 * ^ 
Fernxepore (Firofcpin) i€h } 6* 
Fcrozeshah (Firo?;- \ t w g 

shaiv) 1 

Ferruckabad (Fiiak- \ . 

abad) i 

P'ort St David , , i&h 3 : 

Fulta ■ - ■ 4- 

Futteypprc (Fatchpur) 7- 
Fyzabad (Faiaabad) , 7. 

Gandait A'. • - 7* 

Gandamak (Gnnda* \ r g a g f 

muck) / ^ ! 

„ / i Cdj 3t 

Ganges ft. \ $, 7 , 

Gantnr (Guntoor) . lEg, 3^ 

Gawilgarh . • 5- 

Ghats, E. ■ - 3. 

Ghats f W. , . 2 . 
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:h&zipur 

Ghazni (Guzrcee) 
Gheriah , * 

Gorakhpur 
Gingee (Jmji) • 

Goa . 

Godaveri ft. 

Gogmi ft. (Gogra) 
Golcondu . 

Goomtee A 5 , (Grnnli) 
Goon a (Gun a) . 
Gouty (Guti) 
Gorakota . 

Gudnhir (Cuddalore) 
Gnjerftt (Gbojetat) 


Gum Li A'. (Goomtee) 
Gann (Goona) * 
Gundamuck (Ganda 
mak) 

GimLoor (Gantur) 
Guti (Gooty). ♦ 
Guzncc (Ghazni) 
Gwalior . 

Hafclarab&d (I {ydera 
bad) 

Hazara 
Herat 
Hind nr 
Hissar 
Hugh 
Hugh A 1 . (Hooghky) 
Hugri ft. . 
Hyderabad, see 
Haidarabad 


7 - 

iB&t 6 , 

iM. 

ll% 7 * 
iE/i> 3 
iCfr 

lEf t 2, 5- 
I F\ 7, 
tW 3 ' 
lMd f 4j 7* 
7- 

3 - 

7- 

l Eh, 3 * 
iG, .6* 
iCd y 2 , 6. 
iMd, 4, 7- 

7 - 

iBa. 

3 

i-O* 3 ' 

iBa, 6 , 

tDdrjh$,7> 

} z, 3 > 

lAV, 

iCrr. 

i Db x 6. 

7 - 

4 ' 

iCd, 4. 

3 - 




Tmamgarh(Emarogur) t/fa. 
Indore (India) ■ * 5 i 7 * 

Indus A\ . » * Ij Be x 2> 6. 

Irawndi A 1 , . .2. 


Jabalpur (Jubbalpore) 

J aganath (j u gge rn au l) 
Jalandar (Jul hinder) . 
Jammu (Jrnnmoo) 

Jamna (Jntnna) j 

Jaimpur * 

Jaipur (Jeypur) * 
Jeltalabad. 


Jelum A, (Jhelum) . 
Jessalmir (Jeys&lmeer) 
j ban si 

[he] urn (Jelum). 
jftiji (Giugee) . 
Jodhpur * 

Jubba Ipore (J abalpu r) 

J uggayna u t (J agana th) 

j jummoo (Jams mi) 

Jumna ft. (Jain n a) j 


4? St 7' 

i Ft. 
iDh, 6 , 
i Da t 6, 
lEd, 2 , 4, 

. 5 > 7 

7- 

lAV, Sj 7- 
6 . 


Kabul (Cabul) , 
iCachar (Cacbar) 
Kahnpur (Caw n pore) 
KaiSka!. (Calicut) 
Kaipi (Calpen) . 
Kanamir , 

Kanauj (Canovrj) 
Kandahar (Oanuahar] 
Kandesh (Caftdeish) 
Karachi (Currachee) 
Karikal (Carical) 

Kush m 3 r (Cnshm ere) 
Katch (Cutcb) , 
Katmandhu 
Kathiawar 
Katwa (CiUwah) 
Kaveri ft. (Guivery) 
Kaverjpak (Covcri* 
pack) 
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avi IfHoductifln byR.S. OaHnxTY. llhus* 
* (rated, Second Eddion. Cr. Sw, 6 a 


THE CRIMES OF URBAlN GRAN¬ 
DIER AND OTHERS. IHusmUetL Cr. 
Zpo, Air. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILIdERS AND OTHERS. 
Illustrated. Cr T Serf. 6^. 

THE CRIMES OF A LI PACHA AND 
OTHERS. Illustrated,, Ot tow. 6r. 

MV PETS, Newly iran&l.’iied by A. R. 
AmitfSOte. Illustf^itecI, Cr. tow. Ar. 


Bnnn-Pflitttstjn 7R. P,>- NAPOLEON'S 
MARSHALS. I0ns!rQted. Second 
Edition. Demy See. iis, Ci. net. 








Gkkukai- Literature 


E£\,'RLACX PRUv’CK. Illustrated- 
, v "Sew,#d ftftthn. Demy 6m <W* net 

mmia (The Sad of}. THE REPORT 
ON CANADA. With an Introductory 
Nate, Second Ediths Demy&ov. fv.Grf. 

rtf/. 

E^rtOti (II. K*L A SHORT HISTORY 
OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY, 
Fourth Edition. Dtp*y Gcv* js. A/, net, 

Ryans (HBrborfe A.)* CASTLES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALL'S. Illustrated. 
Demy UtHA, ill, tiff. «*/. 

Ejefccr (BJahoa ol). RKGNUM DEI. 
(T he I 3 a,i n pion Letttirai of 1931*), A Cheaper 
Edition, Dewy 8 to* js. 64. net. 

Zfim (Cavl). MY LITTLE BOY, 
Translated by Alexa^d^r Ti-*L\Ki!t*. db 
Mattos. Illustrated, fiaf. y.*. 

FAlrb^othoc {f. HO* THE PHILO¬ 
SOPHY' OF T. H. GREEN, 

ArfiVrtfrt, O- Sew. jr. fiflT* 

ff&uta (flhftrtefi). THE ARMOURER; 
AND HIS CRAFT, Illustrated. Royttf 
4 to. £2 ns. net. 

DECORATIVE IRONWORK, From the 
xith to the XVIUth Century. Illustrated. 
Royal ^ta. £* Sf, net. 

Firth (C* &X CROMWELL’S ARMY, 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wilts, the Coitiflionwciilth, and die 
Protectorate, Illustrated, Second Edit Son, 
Cr * Srv, &f* 

Flfiher (H. A, L,). THE REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION IN EUROPE, Cr. Siw, 
6s. rtf A 

FitzGerald (Edward)* THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed frbm 
the Fifth and laat Edition, With a Com 
mcfifairybylL M, Ration, and a Biograph 
real Introduction by E. D, RosS, Cr. Boo. 
6s. 

AEo Illustrated by E, j. Sullivan, Cr. 

tie. tyt, net. 

Fin* (ft- W,)* ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Deny E?<?, ys, (if/. HCt, 

Fras^i' (R 0 , THE SOLDIERS WHOM 
WEL LINGTON I,Ei J. Dmlfi of D»y 
Chivalry, end Rcnovi n. Uln^tmted* Cr 

M gr* J-ert. 

T HE SAILORS' WHOM NELSON LED. 
Their Doings Described by Tlicm^elves, 
[Mustrated, Cr. Bfi?. juv wet. 

Fraser (L F.)* ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. Lllnstraled, Fifth 
Edition , L>, 8m?, fix, 


& 


dal ton (Sir FrauDlft)* ME MORI El , 
MY LIFE. Illustrated. Third EdiJiOH. 
JDinty Zim. jcu. 64. net. 

Gibblns (H* de B*V INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND; HISTORICAL OUT¬ 
LINES. With Maps attd JPlana. Eighth 
Edition. Demy 81 - 0 , ioj* 64, 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With 5 Mntf* uu.i .1 Pkn. 
TtveHtigfh Edition, Cr. B%t4* jj* 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Third Edition, Cr. Sw, is- 64. 

Gibbon (Edward), THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON* 
Edited by G. BiiucbittK: Hill, CV. W- fix. 
THE DECLINE AND FA).L OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Kdhed. ^itb Notes, 
Appendices, atid Muffs, by J. B, Iffi**, 
lllnstrnted. Sitottt Eeltt/tteu Dtttty %t-i\ 
I ill rat rated. Each ion CL net. At to m 
SvMfi VolHUtfS. Cr. Zs/o. $t. eacE 

IHever (T. R*)* THE CONFLICT OF 
REUNIONS IN THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE, E'i/th EdiiD/^ Demy 8 w. 
?s. 6d. net. 

VIRGIL, Second Edith*. Deny fs* 
M. net. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND 
ITS VERIFICATION, (The Angus Leo 

tute for 1 g 1 a.) Second Edition. Cr. Bpo, 
3 s, Id. net. 

Godlay (A* fr). LVRA FRIVOL A, Fifth 
Edition, Fcnp. 3 q&. ss. 6 di 
VERSES TO ORDER, Second Edition, 
Ecap. iyo. iff. Cd. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcapl 8 ™* ;>n 6d. 

GaaRLnrf (Francfiii M*>. AU Vi; RONE 
AND ITS PEOPLE. Hlfifitrated. Dewy 
Zvo. ion 6d. net. 

aray(AafOiur)* QWIBRIDCIL Uluatrated. 
Demy $ve. lent, fri net. 

drah^tiie (Kenneth)* THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS* Seventh Edition- Cr, 
Bap. Af* 

Al#(> lilustrated. Cr. 4 A?. jt, 6t£ mi. 

flranier (Frank)* HISTORICAL SOCL 
OLD GY ; A T^xt-Hwh ITlsttcs, 
O , S m* 3 J. id. not. 

Gretten (W, itiirge). A CORNER OF 
THE COTSWOLDS* ril«,t^L See»nd 
Edith ft. Demy Bvo. jv* 6d net, 

Hi*ew (Fdi&iA bharpe), THE GROWTH 
OF A PLANET, flluidr:ded. Cr. Ew. <Sr, 

firimn fYY* HAH) and M Inch in <H* CA. 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated;, Second Edit ion. Demy feu. 
iiy. 6d net. 




Methuen and Company Limited 

SiHyit d*. *>')■ HEALTH THROUOH 

DIET, TD.rd Edition, Cr, Sw. (id. 


fti 


net, 

Halfl (J, R.). FAMOUS SlU FIGHTS : 
From Sa l a m is to Tslks hi m a, I ItusU -sued. 
Seornd Ed fa sot*. Cr, Sw, 6 i, «/L 

H&P(B*IU. THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
GF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE 
OF SAL AMIS GJhistr.uetL Strew? Edi- 
tlen Demy fltv. 150 net, 

HnunAy (D.> A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. VoL. L, 

Second Edition. VoL II., 1$89-78*3. 
Demy five, .Each 7j. 6d. 

Mwfl fBA THE GOLFING SWING 
SIMPLIFIED AND ITS MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY EXPLAINED. Third 

Edition, Fcctp. fl^ F u. net. 

Harper (ChAvUi GO- THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD, BOOK, With Maps, Four 
Votmiur. Cr. 3 iu. Each 7s, 6Y net. 

Vol. L—South of r«a Thames, 

Vol* IL—Noktu and South Walhs 
and West Midlands. 

Vol IIL—Angua A?rjj East Mid* 

LAWr>S, 

Vojj iV.—Tnn North of England amd 
Sdutu t>r Scotland. 

Karri b (Fr^nk). THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE, DemyBw. Cut, tut. 

Ham Ail (Arthar), THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. Illustrated, Demy &ve. 
ft, id- net. 

Kfonaiey W*>. DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. 

Cr. Bvo. ss, net. 


Benda HHm {B. 
ITH: 


MEREDITH: NOV 

REFORMER. With 
Edition. Cr. Edo. fa. 


8tti rie), GEORGE 

ELI 


msr K 

Portrait. 


POET, 

Second 


Hanley <W. JS.)* 

CHAUCER TO 
Cr, t " 


ENGLISH LYRICS: 
POE. 5>o7*rf FdidivH, 

', +2*. {fd. Met, 

Hm (George FriillW). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECE"; OF SCULPTURE, 
illustrated. Demy Sew. iftf, &/, iwL 

Hlnd(C, Lewie). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Illustrated- ThirdEdition. Cr, Zw. 6r. 

HobHOtJio (it. T>)* THE THF-OKY 01 ' 
KNOW Li; PGR. Second Edit,on. Demy 
Bvo. n\r, firl bcL 

Bo'jscm CJ. A A INTERN ALTON AL 

TRADE : Aw ArrLiCATtnjt of Ecbtfufeje 
Theory. Cr. £tm 31, A?, net. 


Hod jeon M**d If A 
OLD CHINESE 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: Am Tmquthy 

INTO TUB IWPUttrfttAU CoWlHYiOPf OF iTlt 

Pooh. Eighth Edition, Cr. tvo, at, AL 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED: A*j iHQuiuv anu At: 
Economic Pojjcy. Stefh Edit htt, Cr. Zvo 
a s. $d. 

GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES: With aw 
Examination of thh Quantity Tiujorv. 
Second Edition, Cr. %tjo, $s, (Sr/ net 

HOW TO IDENTIFY 
PORCELAIN, illus¬ 
trated- Third Edition, Post Br*?, fa. 

Boldlolt (Sir ?> HO- THE INDIAN 

BORDERLAND, iSSo-i goo, maraud. 
Second Edition, Demy Zvo. to*. AY. not, 

Holdeworth (W, A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW. Pour Vein met, 

y dt. I.j //,, ltd Second Edition. Demy 
0 w. Rack tot, 6d. net, 

Holland (Clive), TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE, Illustrated, Demy Sr ^. 10& &/. 
net. 

Horsbnrgh (IS, L, 8,), WATER 1 , 00 : A 

N/kHRATtYK AND A CRITICISM. With FllUlft, 

Second Edition, Cr, %vo. 5*, 


Bhifr 


(Alexander). MANCHURIA, Ulus 

id* Sewnd Edition. Demy Svo. js. fat 


THE LIFE OI/ SAVONAROLA. 
Crated, Cr. few. 55. net. 

Hsale 

Irate 
net. 


Hovjsv.il (a, G. ST. BERNARD' 

INO OF SIENA, illustrated. Demy Uwj. 
los. fat, net, 

Hudson (W. H,). A SHEPHERDS 
LIFE: (HPRE881QN3 or r kr Sum j; Wh.t. 
sir (nit Oo^Ni. IlbstrAted. Third Edi¬ 
tion, Demy &va. js, 6d- net. 

Humphreya (Jahn H*> V i< OPORTIG K A L 
REPRESENTATION. Cr. fao. 5 s, w t. 

Button (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN, Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Stv. 

THE CITIES OP UMBRIA* Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition, Cr, &vi>* 6 r. 

THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY, IUlis* 
trated, Cr, 6s, 

THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THr; 

MARCHES. Illustrated. Cr. Ik^y, &* 
FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS¬ 
CANY WITH GENOA. IHnstraled. 
Thirst Edit ten, Cr. Zvo. fa. 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY, 
Illustrated, Second Edit fan. Cr. 8w. fa. 





General Literatures 
and vknetsa. niustiai«i. 



ROME. Iii.u$£ratad. Third Edition, Cr. 
'fitv. 6j, 

OOtTNtliViWAjiKS A ROUT FJLOlOTiSjK. 
JlftwlrucciL Seetmd Edition. Fat/, S no. 
51. wf 1 . 

A BOOK OF THE WYE. lllvjtwci. 

Devty 9mh jf, LA fiwA 

IfeitflH (Hetirfh), BRAND. A Dramatic 
Poem, translated by Win.* ah Whjkw. 
Fourth Mdii ion Cr* fyto* 31. td t 

CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(Tins Uaufijiigii Lectum of t&jx),) Third 
Edition. Cr* Bw. jf* ml, 

\nnti* (Ai IU A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. Wlih Maps and 
Plans, C>* Boo, Gx. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
Willi ftfops, Fmrth Edit bn. Demy 8tw. 
lew* jW* nti* 

Ia*«l (»ary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT¬ 
ING. I 1 J us travel,. Second Edition. Cr, 
Sp?. j$f* net, 

Ahkf flB,Y AN OUTLINE OF ENG- 
1 , ISH LOCAL GOYERNME NT. Third 

Edition. Revised by R O. X, Ensor Cr, 
StfJ. ?S* fid. net 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LAW; FAom Twts Earuest Tidies to 
ti ti K^ijpi cr Tiia Ykaji imi. Demy 3cw. 
icw, fid* net. 

Jarnin^hard (Chariot Edward)* THE 

MAXIMS OF MARMADUK& Second 
Ed it Tit- Ecnp* Etev, 54 . 

Javwis (f. BO* PERSONALITY. 6 >. 

Sfff. w, PeA «e/, 

iahnston (Sir H. H*). BRITISH CEN¬ 
TRAL AFRICA Illustrated- Third 
Rdffi?it. Cr. 4 tBx, -tet. 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 
113 «strated. Demy 8*0, str. net. 


Julian < L-dy) cf ttarvrlcri. 

^TS OF -- 


H E \T L A ■ 

TIQNS OF DIVINF: love. Edited by 
Gkacb W arrack* Fifth Edition. Cr , 
Boy* %t- &/. 

F onts (John). POEMS, Edited, with Intro- 
dtsctic.it ana Note^hy E. ,!* S^MHcomir, 
With u Frontispiece in Photogravure, 
! Edition, Demo Bon, fid. net. 


POEMS. Edited, with listru- 
Note^hy E, .|q S^MHcom^ 
With n Frontispiece in Phuiagmvu 
Third Edition. Ihmy Bm, jj. fid. rut. 

KeDEc {John}. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Wi-h an Intrtidur.tioii and Notea by W, 
Look:, Liitst rated, Third Edition. Fcap, 
Boo. 3 J, fid. 


Kompts (fhomaa M* THE IMITAT ION 
OF CHRIST. From tlMV.Lf.uu, with an 
Introduction by Dka.h Fakkal:. |<U,>tTP[«d. 
T'oUrtk Edition, Fcep. Sew, 34. fid. 
'TIiOMAE HEM ERR FN A KEMHS life 
IMITATION’S CHRiSTI. Edited By 

Aphian B'oRTESccrc:, Cr, 4 / 0 , £1 it, net. 

Kipmi (Rudyard)* BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS, The tJutruL Fortieth 

Edit dm* Cr* Bj*. #wc&ram t fit. Aka 
Tirf, Sc?, Chi A, 4 s. fid, tie/y ttaiher t 
5f, Her. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. Themed. 

JVjfnty'iLxi.h Edit Tit. Cr. 61*?. Buck 
ram, ox, A Bo Fcap* fiva. doth, fj, firfi 
nri; haihrr, jj. net, 

THE FIVE NATIONS* Iqth Tkmmd, 

Fifteenth Bditipn* Cr. Bm 4 Buckram* tiy. 
A t fi Feap, f(RP. Chi/t t 44 . (*-/. net ; ketihtr. 
S». net, 

DE:FARTMENTAL DITTIES. Twenty* 
Seventh mtifitm, Cn Kir. Buehram t 6x. 
A Bo Fetip. Ssyr. Cloth t 4f. <d. mt , tinker* 
$s. ttei. 

Lamb {ChariM »nd N&ry> THIS COM- 
PLE fE WORKS, Edited; .with «is Imro- 
dMiwn anil Noira, by R. V. Lucas, A 
Neu> andBttrised Edition A* Six Do!unit*. 

IVith Fronttsfuxc. Ft 1/. Cfe* gj, etteA. 

The Yotumei nre 

i* Mircem.ankous PitLeeJ 11 . Eua akp 
yua Last E$<Avs of Km a. nr, fcwa 
rtiK Cil IHiREt-.r IV. PCAYB AVQ 
V, and VI. LbttsPs, 


Lwifl. Poglo (Stanlny], 


- A HISTORY OF 

EGYPT IN THK MIDDLE AGES. 
1] lust rated, S* wnd Edition. Cr * &w, &r. 

tAnkoatcr (Sir Hay), SCIENCE FROM 
AN EASY CHAIR, illustrated, Sttor/tih 
Edition, Cr. %v&. jj, 

LwiGtiFaJd Stun Joy). INSPIRED MIL* 
„ LI ON Al RES,. Cr* loo. $$. fid. net. 
CKOW DS : A Stvdv dp tsik op 

Dksichjracv, A»por r ur Vxaus, 

AND ExrtXTATlONS OP ..TUB Pjroi’.k. 
Second Edititm* Cr, Brw, &r, 

Lfiflk (Walter), ST. PAiJU THE 
MASTER BUILDER* Third Bffimu 
Cr. Sfv. jx. fid. 

THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN Ut'L 

Cr. B&e. fie. 

Lod^v (Sir GUytr), THE SURSTANCi: 
Uf FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE ; 
A CA+touWt roa 1 5 ah«nv 3 A>tr> 7'tAeiii- 
Eleventh Edition, Cr. fi&p, ■ i, Wr ,\ 

MAN AND THE LGXIVEP.SE; A Study 
or THK Invlukncb or vine A®Vahcb jn 

SCIKNTIFIC KHOEVIJ&DQ& tjpq^T Oirft U>5 0l ir- 
STANDING Q\* ChH liUTiAN IT',** Nil.t ' 
Edition* Demy Buy. 54. net. 

Also Far/. Brw. n, ft//. 





METHUKN AND COMl’AN V LIMITED 


^HalttlWi. OF MAN: A Svttnv >* 
Fauh/fy, Fifth 

k<£iiich\ Iv'iJt Ov Ifw?. '$*. net. 

HEATON AND BELIEF. Fifth Edith*. 

, Cr, W 3 j“. LA arb 1 . 

MODERN PROBLEMS. 0,8^, 

arl). CAPTORF, AT SEA, 
W/, 

CorlnaM Moitw*). LETTER* 

FROM A SELF-MADE) MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON- UkiKinUed. Ttoettiy- 
ffltt-th Edition, Cr, 8m %t, 6 *f, 

A/^Li /Vd/. fW, * s~ net, 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM, Illustrated* 
Second Edition. Cr. 6,*. 4 Ea Cr. 

8 tfft ■w 

Lp$u s (B. YA. THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. fIJustinted. Si.vtk Edition. Beyiy 
Zm. ?#* 6 ffi nit. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. life* 
lift'd. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8et<>, &t. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. Iljua* 

I rated. AVrAfeu, Cr. 8w, &r. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS, flfemtal: 
Twelfth Edition. Cr. 6w. 6 a. /f/v? 

/fctifjfe Bap. 5 ■, 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE, Illus¬ 
trated, Sixth Edition. Cr. Bw, dr, 

THE OPEN ROAI : A Little Book for 
W a v Jr- a k, js ft s, Twenty fourth Edition. 
AW- Bsw. &s, h.di'n Fnfnr i jj, td. 

Aim lihiiiPQtcd. Cr. +f a ijjt. net- 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : A Little Book 
F*>:: rh j- Ukuame. Eighth Edition , Fwf . 
ttv. ~y, - "A 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Sezenlh 

/- fit ion. Ft a/ fipo, jf L 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY, Seventh 
Edition. Eeap, 8?j?, 51* 

HIE GENTLEST AUT: a OiOJtiS of 

.1 ITTFHS toy E N T EltTAt N J N G IlApiPS, 

Eighth Edition* Fcap, $s, 

THE SECOND ra&f; Third Edition. 

}: t/. 5 _c- 

HKK INFINITE. VARIETY i A,F&ui&ittft 
Portrait Gallery. Sixth Edition. AW, 
BSV- 5 *- 

GOOD COMPANY; A Rally of Men. 

■WiS/jT /Vi Ae/r- AY*/. Spa $s. 
f>NK DAY AND ANOTHER. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. gr, 

OLD I-AM PS FOR NEW. fl/j* AWfcW, j 
Pcftfi. b ev. 51. 

LOITERERS HARVEST. Second Fditiw. 
Fee/', Be-j, sj. 

IJSTENER T 3 LURE; An €fcwju* NawHa- I; 

TiON. Tenth Edition. Pcd/>* 8i-\y, 54 s . 

OVER UN MERTON’S: An Easv- Gom: 
Chronicle. Eleventh Edition. Feat. 

Sttf* Si. 


<SL 


1NGLESIDE, aftptyt Eftftfcn- 
Sw- $*. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Ft#p. Sw; 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL : An An^utiAi. 
Gmmt to irate Emj ! :,tH Painthrh 
Paintings ex tup. National Oau^kv. 
Eca/tt 8m, zs, Grf, net. 

HARVEST HOME. Fc*f S5w. is. net. 

A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING, Third 
Editim. Fc&/>. Bw, ai, net. 

See also Iamb (Chafles> 

tydckkfli! THE OX AND ITS 

KINDRED, T JhLc.tr a ted, Cr. C^ r dj. 

Lydskkes? (R,) atirt Otharn, REPTILES* 
AMPHIBIA. FISHES; AND LOWER 
CHORDATA, Edited by j. C. CukKing* 
ham, Illd^tr^ted. Demy 8pp. ioj* L/. w^/. 

Mf,e&ul&y (Lord), CKITICAl AND 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS Edited by F. 
C, Montagus* Tkree EEiumrf. C>. Bw. 
iSf, 

KcCaU(J<i^ph>. THE EMPRESSES OF 
ROME* lEluAtmted- Demy Ben, i^;. 6^. 

J«l!. 

TH E E MPR ESSES O F CONST AN TI- 
NOPLE, IIhistraced. Dth.y Sew. iw, Gj', 

net. 


]ii.%cCarlhy 

Ugtvtha). 

Mwtoiw. 
Demy 8t*>, 


(Desmond) and Ru»nMJ 
LADV JOHN RUSSELL r A 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 
itur, 6rf* mi. 


NaDoutfall (Wflllum) AN INiRODUC- 
TIQN TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Eighth Edition. Cr, 8tv, net, 

BODY AND MIND; A HwtorY- *m A 
Defkmcf: of Akuhsm. Sftend Edition. 
Demy lc& ioj. 6d, net. 

MtLetfirDuch (JKAdrke), THE BLUE 
BIRD: A F.uex¥ Pi.ay i-s St Acts, 
Tran slat 13d by AuiXANUEti Tuxuifa »* 
Mat^ps, Fe<tp. 8^- ZfytvLY jiAtW, 

w^f/. /iso Fez/, B va. is. itcL An Edition, 
[Hu'.ua.t^d *n coJ^tir by ¥■ Cayluy Rown^ 
son, is r.iw pjibJLhe-J, Cr. 4 /t. jh, md. 
Of the sihyve.Wok T biYty-thrnc Editioa^ t i 
all have been issued. 

MARY MAGDALENE: A Pm» Fnwu 
Acts* Tranuhted by Af.isXANrjiin Tisix^iha 
ij;. Mattos, Third Eft tier. Fcnp. Stw, 
Deckte Edges. $s, 6d. md .41& Fetxfi. Svo, 
U. net. 

OUR ETERNITY. I .an^bted by Autv- 
anpkk IT (Xit ira ck Mattcs. heap. Crvp, 
Sj* net. 

SrTuafciUack (llinc. MO 
Leblanc^ THE CHILDREN S BLUE¬ 
BIRD, Tfau.dntcd by Ali’Kaxdf^ 
Teixhika \*e, Mattos, Illustrated, Feaf. 
fetb?. $kmt. 








If 


General IaterV&irk 


\C*,. V . f&/**.), aimstQry ORJUATT 
LjT'ihft^VfTR T m: ri'Cl) .K 3 MG DY ^ AbTV. 
PP«*U«i!. C* u, 

"Sfottiri Of-YL). ’jJOAiAN CANb^TAW 
'VM Tim C f.UJRCH OF ENGLAND, 

Bare it <U, H.V TH* 'VHli ESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. T/dM luiitw** Cr. 

Stf* iwtf. 

lEawetott (C.baNesV A SPANISH WOU- 
PAY. rllu-sifi-.i«L £>*#*> 8u>. 71 ijd.net. 

TH^; ‘ ROMANCE OF TUK RHlNlil- 
ULoiiiUcd* iotf 4 *S*A 

Unified (J. A* R* ENGLAND SINCE 
WATERLOO. Wstli Map- 5ir^«rf 
Ptwytw. tos.te.net> 

R^ftild <j4>bn). SEA LIFE f».‘ NEL- 
SQN'S TIME- UUttumtii. It. tor* 
3#. A?. *cA 

A, SAILOR'S GARLAND. Scltcltct tai 
£<K.i:-JL Smtfd Sdition, CKb#- 3*** 

Hft, 

Hasterman <C, I 1 . < 30 - » 

AS A RELT0IOUS TEACHER. SO&vt 
Edition. Cr. Zw\ (;;. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND, 
Fonrtk Mdirwt, Cr. Sot. 6 *. Aia> Ecap. 
SVff: tSfttt 

At?* Femf. ia «wf. 

Httyt?a (Rlhal C&lhiirrt). BYK'ON; tUna* 
Itatnid, 7'ft» PWjwhw. sij. *f*A 

MfidUty (O. 3th ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS OF ENGLISH COK ’TH L 
TION At- 5 1 1STORY, C>. U <?- 7 - *«?» f«* ■ 
H (A, M, |U ENGL AND 'S RUIN : 

Dwc^jcto nt Fourtke* Liittkks to a 
Photfc-tickIsT, Ninth Editfn. Cr.Ztnt. 
3 d. n*t* 

lUlQti {RcfttaCU), LIFE AFTER LIFE ; 
OH, Till* Tmowt 9 * R&ltKARttATION. 
CV- fiptf- ^ &sf. rtf/- 

the POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How TO A^yiitK IT, Edit km. 

Cr. fliw. y* W. «<fL 

NHIals (J* £0- THE LIFE AND LET* 
TbW 1 OF SIR JOHN EVEREST 
MILLAIS. Nrttt Eddkm. 

DttJiy i'w- 7^- »#* 

aim <- 3 . G-E A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN ROLE- Lluf-irttcd. 
Sfile'^Htt SdHiof*. Cr* Bc/a. &f* 

M SMhali* sra). XHOMAS HENRY 

H OXLEY, Ftiap.%w>. tJ.net. 

Ecitet Mi), QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. Ulustr.itud, Fourik Edition. 
Cr, 6?A <5f. 

MARIA TEpR&SA. Hluuraud. /ft**/ 
Gt*. iDjf- A A /tel. 



Sfflonsy (L. 0 ChlojzaV RtCHMS AA., 

POVERTY, lyirs A/etuM/A i&WMt 

8«w. 5 - T - mtA 

MONEY'S FISCAL DICTIONARY, 

1&&M imtm- .Deny W* "* L 

THINGS THAT MATTER: Papers 0« 
Svisjiscrs v/aicn arb, or o^k^ut to 0«- 

U;J j>l_‘ R FtSCU^lOH. f'4tttj> BBA ^ "«■ 

(G. E-}- DlLlISlATlC VALUES. 
Ssctnd Editim. ALi/. Stw, Jr. 

Mooyhv'«!w (S* KftllatttL NKl^iOJfS 

LADY fiOtMlLTON. ifclratd. Shird 
Edition. Demy $s<j. 7 ->-***• 

WnpOi (0. Lloya), INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCE. Se^rtfi EitEirn. Cr.hv* t 
SJpUfA 

tevIU (Lddy Dorothy). MV OWN 

T J M £15. EaltucI by htrr Son. '«$»*« -7. Vi - 
i/ftrs. tw. t$#. j 'tit* 

O'Donn^Jl GRlIlOtJu WERWOLYES. Cr, 

Sira. jr. *WL 

Dsnan (C. W*C->. A U1STOKY OF THE 
kW 0T WAR IN;, THE MIDDLE 
AGES, initiated, D**%? PfW* 

«<?A 

J1NOI.AKD «VOU# THK. KQR»(Ag- 
CONQUEST. With W^- AA- 

/#V«, tet?. . s°’'> 

Oifoad fW* HA- A HANOTOOK OF 
NURSING, ADM StitV#** ErvniiL 
Cr. 0cw. p. tkk net. 

Pak^ (W. G. G.). THK 3C1RNCE OF 
HYGIENE. IlluatmttJ. 6WW b rr.^J 
Ctuafcr Edition. iUvised liy A- X, 
Nahkivkli. Cr. Zm. &, tat. 

Parker tUvle). A BOOK OF THK 
ZOO. Illus.ttAi'jd. Sec&n i EdUtorn. Cr. v 
fj/r/ff, &f* 

Pcarfi (Sir Edwin), TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE, Stcotm Edition, Vt’/ny ^»'v, 
taf. Cd. net, 

Pe tn le (W* H, PUhdett.) A HIS 1'CjRY 
OF EGYPT. 1 lluitruted. Six 1W«W( ;t, 

Cr. Spa bf. ^tA. 

Vol. 1. From r>ui 1 st to tub XVJn» 
DvHAiTY* A" AY^rt- 

Vol, II. Tns XVNth an» XVIJ1i?i 
Dynasties, Fifth Etfilinn. 

VijL 1IL XIXth to XXXm DynastifiL 
Vol. IY Etsyit utti>r.k t’he PtoLs^lMc: 

Oy AST V, J. P- jM A It A Iv^Y. SnortdEdtt;/?K 

V&l V. Boytt under Ron an Rule. J, G. 
Second EdU/ft. 

Vot. VL Bfjvrr rift: Mutl : . A-..ics* 

S tv.rti.EV LjVt:E’Poolk. S&romf tidk ■'-'.t. 
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M&Mpx and conscience in 
ANCIENT EGYPT, Ill^traLcd- 

ffJ* £& 

SYRIA AND LfJYl T, FROM THE TELL 
EL AM ARK A LETTERS* Or. Seu. 
vs. <ei. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. TrijjfotWd Horn die 
Papyri. First Scries, rvtb to xmh Dynasty, 
^lEuat rated, .S'efW Edition. Or, few. 
3Jf* &A 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Tinnshded from the 
Papyri Second Series, xvimb to XLKth 
Dytauy. Uhi*. tatted, Second E'(fitbn. 
Or. few. 3J. Ol. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. lUu*- 
tratti. CV, fe i? 3J, tri. 

fAlfjf?d WA SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
tho Bibliography of ShahespeareL Plays, 
iS94-ifi®5- Illustrated. /Mfr, £i u. net. 

I»emr <0. PA THE PROGRESS OR 
THE NATION* A New Edition, Edited 
by F, W* Hlltt'r. Dimy few, jti, net. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. tee U 

PrLtif. (L. LA A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POL!'IICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Eighth Edition. Cr. fliw. 
a*, 6d. 

Pycrr.lt (W, F.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 

I (liberated. Demy 8ft*. ios.6d.ttei. 

Raw tings (Gertrude fl,). COINS AND 
1-tO'V TO KNOW THEM. ItlustiAted, 
‘I'L'ird Edition, Or. few- Sjr. 

Retfan (C. Tail). THE FRESHWATER 
FI mm OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

ilLi^tr.'itr'd, Cr. few, tat. 

Reid (ArchdaU). THE LAWS OF HERE- 
InIxY- Second Edition . I)any fe#i. 

£i is, net, 

EobertRon {C. Grant). SELECT Stat¬ 
utes, cases, and documents, 

a. Itfici—_t 3 Second t Rnriifd and Bniarged 
Edition. Deny Srw. toj. (d, net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER* 
JANS. 1H it i mated. Secand Editiem* Dettry 
ui'.\ lOVr (ni. net. 

Poe (Fre* OLD OAK FURNITURE. 

Illustrated, Second Mditffat. Demy ?, 
ia. iStA t:\'f* 


*Roito (Richard). THE FIRE 0 
Aiid THE MENDING OF F LOVE 
Edited by FENCES M, Confer, C.LII E. 
6 dL fui. \ B. j. 

Bysfn [P. F. W.). Wfaigx Lire AN 1 
MANNERS: A Social Histcirv. Illus- 
i rated. Demy fe u* tot. $d f net. 

ilylBy (A. Rorcaford), OLD PASTE, 

Illustrated* Keyal £a tz, wot.' 

‘Salt;l 1 <H. H* Moure} REGINALD, 
Third e:dUton. Fcap- Okw. s s. Cv J . mt. 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA lu.iA teo. 
» tfffi 

Sandftm&n (a. A* C.). METTLE NICH- 

Ijlustratei Dtfwjf 8 ew. ius w £d. net. 

Scrhidrawiti (Philip). ROBBER. IU114- 
Elated, Demy fev, jojt. 6t£ mi. 

Bohkfcaaar (II. H.)> TRADE UNIONISM 

Cr. a/- &A 

ftoioufl (Edmund), TOMMY SMITHS 
ANIMALS. Iiiyjb-aceL TmrttmtA Edi¬ 
tion* Deny , gtw. zj. 6J. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS, 

I He it rated, Seventh Edition. Esa/-. Zrp. 

li. 6 rL 

JACKS INSECTS* Illustrated, 0.£aw, fe. 

SEiak«jn>cajfe (ItfilJJAm). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, j 16^; ; 

36^5. Each ^4 4 j, «rC w ^ ooinp!ele set, 

£ t j 1^;. tut. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKJLv 

SPEARI-j, With Iatroductjon a?id Ntite^ 
hy Ghough WvwnHAH. Dewy S*v. Each- 
ranti tos* 6 d. 

Bh&w (fltanlay), WILLIAM OF GER* 
MANY. Demytve. 7j.W, wf, 

Shettey (Percy Bysshe). POEMS. With 
in Intreductlon by A. Ct-UTi ON’DaoCK find 
notea hy C. D. LotocK. 7 'tttj f||ur. 
Demy few, At ns. net. 

(Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Edwidi Gannon. 
7 w Vclnnta, Demy Sro. jj. wc^. 

Smith Hi. F. Herbert), GEMSTONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC¬ 
TERS. Rlu. 4 irated, t>-. 

6 j. 
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GlCNEllAL LlTEUATUUK 
toiror. a book of exmoor 

lllrritrtittd. Cr. Btw* 6s- 
m% CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 

Illustrated, Cn Sm 6 t. 
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GOLF DQ V S AND DONTU 

Sixth Edition. Ftap. vv. mi, 

itotfmm (ft- L-), THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOU IS ST&VEN50 N f Edited 
by t\r S::.t>n®v Colvin, a Jttfa am t Eh- 
Ur+trf MtUHfi* *H frur volumes, Ftntrfh 
Edition . Feetp. Bw« Each Leather■> 

each y. net, 

Storr (Verntm FA, DEV ELOPMKNT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. fltw, y 
tut ♦ 

fitraatfelM (ft. A.), MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS, Illustrated, 

ArA/:™. TVwy Scu, y.c. <W, a*;\ 

Burtt-ss (R, *.), HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. Fifth £di&m. Reap. B&J. 
/*/. y. A/. jn*f. 

MR. SRONOLS SPORTING TOUR* 
Illmtrittd. Stand Mdfttfrfa Fcctp. Bw. 
Gilt UP. $t. 6 tf, net. 

ASK MAMMA; ok, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IK ENGLAND, iffii*. 
Uattd. Fcafi, Bt-tf. Gift lop, jj-, fd. rut 
JORROCKfB JAUNTS AND JQLLl- 

TIES, Illustrated, Fourth Edit fa i. Fcnp, 
t/i'ti. Ci& tip, y, &£ net. 

MR, FACEV ROMFORD'S HOUNDS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Uo. Gift top*, j*. iet 

j§gf r 

hawbuck grange : on, the sport¬ 
ing ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Esq. Ellcutimted, Fat*, ^vo. 
Gilt U>p. 31. ni, net. 


&U40 (Henry), THE L I FK OF 

■ ■ ■ essed h— mm I - mtm 


Illustrated. O'- Bnp. 
GALLS. Cr, Sm 


ULESSRX/H ENRY SUSO, By HtisUir. 
Translated by T. F. Knox. With an In' i o- 
tlucuoEi by piAH T.rvrlt* Stcinttf Edition. 
Cr. (otf. y. &d< net 

awaratoTV (E* WA* FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. .’ 

6 /. net. 

BRITISH PLANT ■ 

?jv 6 / ##C 

fiytJio* (J. K.X THE FRENCH REVO¬ 
LUTION* SiC&siit Edition. C^Epj, :,i. 6f/, 

Tubor fla&rtfaret BA, THE SAINTS IN 
ART, Whh their Attribute ^nd Symbol 
Alphabetically ArMtanuL Mbit rated. 
Third £f£itien. Leap, B 0 , jj, 6 d, net, 

VlulM- (JL F„b ELEMENTS OF META- 
PHYSICS Second Edition. Duny 8 &?, 
jar. id, net. 


Taylor (Ilfs* Basil) (HAMlbt OtgaodJ* 
JAPANESE GARDENS. ty£st/«Ud. 
Cr, 4 /^ £% %s, *#a 

T&IbaHdtau (A. C*>, BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated 5 bd 
Edited by Gh K. FotftKSCUti. Iltuotrat^i. 
Dttity fttw. xoj. AA Af,*. 

TbopiP..g IBilwartl)* MAURICE MAE- 
TER, LI N CK. II UisinuetL Second J&ttift\-t* . 
Ct\ Bz>». y. net. 

Thotnp i on (F raiiclH). SELECTED 
EOITms Of FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Bitgp^tphlcat Note by WiLrirm 
M f‘ v n r. n. With a Portrait In Fb^tOBc'AVBre. 
Twentieth Thousand heap, $P<*, y. rust. 

THwton <«ary WA DAILY STRENGTH 

for Daily Needs. 7 WifW^ 

Medium idu^. ar + i : .-A jm/. 
Ainu «v edition in superior binditifr 6s, 
THE STRONGHOLD OF HOFE, 

Mfdixvt i6mo. *j. AA net 

Tcyjdbed (Paict). DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
His Liya anu Vfrftfs, With td TJhisrta- 

ttom. Fourth and £ ft tarred Edifnin, Cr. 
Btw. y, net 

Tieydy^u (G- M.j. ENGLAND UN DOER 
THE STUARTS. With Majm r^.j FUdn. 

Edition. DcMpBvo, iof, 6./, mi. 

SVJfitti (H> tnlioF TOWN PLANNING; 
Past, Pukheht* and Fenwttu.ja Illujfr*- 
ted* Sftwd Edition. Wide Royal H'o. 
iff* net. 

Turner (Rip Aifrtwl R.V. SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE WmAv* 
its. foA net* 


UndajtMU (Hyelynh 
Study in the N uyn 


- yT iMYSTICISAl, A 
and Uflvclopmcnl erf 
M m % Sp i n i uAt JttftA 

Edthim, Dtmjt Ur. rv- ns(. 

d.>. A PHILOSOPHY Of 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. Sew, 6f d 

Yardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF, 
Illustrated. Ninth JBJsfhm* Cr. r<v, 

A/. Hl r /. 

Yum on (Hon* W. Warvan). itEAUtKGis 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTJE. With 
m\ Intr<xlLctioh by the Rev. Dr. MtKJssi. 
Tnv Volumes. Second Edition, C* . 
r $s. i vi. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
Of UAAI'I E. With an IniroclAiCtion by 
the litc Dunn CuuKCif, Ttw Vclunct 
Third Mditiem, Cr. fad, 
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READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 


DANTE* With in Introduction hy the 
BisifOr pt Rrrotf. l\<w Id fames, 6 ee 4 ttd 
Edition. Cr. ||W. *5.j, w/, 

ijTcktrii (Kfcninftth HO* 13 NG LA NO IN 
THE LATER All DOLE AGES, With 
Maps, Second JZdttiv*. Demy Etoe»* 

IGv5". hi. H£t. 

Waddell {I* AO- LHASA AND TT 3 
MYSTERIES. With n Record <?C tlm Ex- 
J>fldiUCH» of 1003-1904, Illustrated. Third 
and Chtufer Edition* Medium Boo. jj, §d. 

nrt. 

Wad* (G. W. and L RAMBLES IN 

SOMERSET. I|luj*raisd* Cr. «f* 6j- 

m*nsr (Rl&hard). RICHARD WAG* 
UER'S MUSIC DRAMAS. Intartpifftfr 
tioiis, emboiymiJ Wagner a ftWb eXpWi*- 
itaft. By Aucs Lkcokton Ci^twkr 

and Bae.il CttUAlP* heap. 04. */. ***£. 
Ttfitj Ri>e(j ok 'rue Ni beluga, 
lC/,; /h Edition, 

LOHRN^RIM AHD PARSIFAL. 

Third Edition. 

TMSYaP ATfTD IfiOLOB. 

Second Edition. 

TAMNHAEJSRli AKD TKS M ASTERS IWO* f?S 
or NvKK«mJK<i. 

WaMtatKe {Ktiiabeth), WITH THE 
S IMP f;E'B K ARTF D, LUiln Hondrie* to 
Wdci.': D in Country Pi aces, Th ird Edition. 
SmuT- Pott 8 ve, u- net. 

TV !K HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE, 
A StoCO&d Series of Little families to 
Won;cn I n Country Pb ties. Smait Foti 8 ttf, 
flj. net. 

COMPANIONS Of THE WAY- Being 
Sd factions for Morning find Evening Rend' 
iiig. Chosen uul amiuged by ElirabUth 
W ftTBTntOUST** Ltttm Cr. too, cJ. net. 
THOUGHTS Of A TERTIARY- SkuxU 
Peti '<&■% is. «et. 

VERSES- A New Edition. Femp* Ssw. ?r- 
net. 

Water* {W*<L). ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated- O- Bw. 7 -f- 61L fte(. 

Watt (Francis), EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTH 1 ANS- Iliiiitmted Second 
Edition Cr. WiO* lor* 6/. fac 

R, L* 6- >£V *{?«,/ Edition. Cr. ®*w, 64. 

WedttOJM <51 r Fredrick). MEMORIES. 
Set end Edition. Demy 7s. 6 d. net. 

IflfctfEall (ArF;h\ir E. P*). A GUIDE TO 
THB antiquities op upper 

EGYPT: From Atsvnos to tj*k Sutan 
f roK imr- 111 «st rare d, Second Edition. 

Cr. &w. 7*< &L 


Weils fJ-V OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition- Cr. lew* if- $d m 
A SHORT HISTORY OF POME- jW 
AVttM Ak&fo*. With 3 Maps, C>. Uw. 

WliUten (Wilfred). A LONDONER'S 

LONDON. jltuAiraled. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 m fit. 

Wiiae ( 0 *o&r)y THE WORKS OSCAR 

WILDE, Ttue&t Votumet. Fcap. 

r* Lowd Art itsja SAYJt.ii"$ Qrtmw ani> 
the Portravi- or Mr. W, H. 11. Tiis 
Dvciti^s op Paoua. m. Poems, jv. 
Laoy VViMirijitMJSPifTs Fan; v, A Woma;^ 

OF No liCPUHTAltCR. YT- An Iofal HVX' 

UAwn. vir. The iMTOuTAwca of aBIfu; 
EAtJHi!?:T. Vi n. A Housk of Pantii- 

UK AKATOV. T3C. lKTJCEJTrtO*SS. X* D« PfiO- 
FUNDIS AND pRISOH LETTER^ KI. RsSAV^, 

XII. SALOMilj a FLOKENTrNPi Xkaukdy, 
BRid La Saints Cqwrti 

Wimarn* (H, Noel), A ROSE 0 F SAVOY: 
Marik A^lajus of Savoy, DvoiESSb l>* 
Botriteocws, Mothjra or Louia xv. Ului* 
tratod, Second Edition. Demy ftya. ry? 
net. 

THE FASCINATING DUG DE RiCBIv 
LIEU; Louts PeAK£tf!K A uw an0 x>n 
Fi.KSSr^(x 60 "T 78 S} F [Hu.sitAtpL Demy Bw, 

A T f 4 mCESS OP ADVENTUR Ei Ua itr- 
CAROtmE, Dtjciiffeaa r?E Bekkv 
sSjoJ, I lUn.trA'.ed. Demy 8m#, x^.rtd. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS Of TifI 
CONDES (1530^174051 Illiastrated* Demy 
8 *w, tsr- net. 

Wilson (Btfieit HO- A N ATUKA LIST S N 
WESTERN CHINA. tUaitrated. Sw. • 
Edition. Demy &w, £1 it>j. net. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn). FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO FIELD-MARSH AL. l\lm 

treied- Fi/iA Edition. .Dtrny 'ieo, js. 6 #/. 
tut. 

A ho Fcap. Bto, u. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN 0 & 57 , 
|y). Illustrated, Second Edition. Cr. too. 

Weed (W, BlrFb^ulE) and Sdmnntie (Gel. 
<L fL), A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
fi|6i"65>. With an Introdiictbi) by SfKW^ittK 
WiLKinwN. With za blaps end Plans, 
Third Edit ten, Demy%uo. vis.bd. mi. 

WordaTirorth (W*L POEMS. With an 
Ititrediaatlen and Kates by NOWEhL C. 
Smith, Three Volumes. Demy i^j, 
net. 

Yext* (W* B*)* A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr. Sew. 3s. £d. 
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Part IX. . A Selection of Series 

Ancient Cities 

Gm«ul Editor, SIR B. C, A, W INGLE 

Cr. Sz>a, 4J. M. nit each volume 
With Illustrations by E, II, Nssw, and other Artisls 


B ristoTh AKr«l Harvey. 
Cantkrj&orv. J. C* Cas, 
Chester* Sir B. C. A. Windle* 
Dr e lin. S, A. O. 


Kuineubcih. Mt. O' Wiltljunsoa. 

lotted lll E* Maasd 9 ymp*hu, 

Eoreweibithv. T. Auden* 

Wills .aid C t, astqnsiuky* T. S. Holmes 


The IntlqatU’y’B Books 

Gen or?. I Editor, J, CHARLES COX 

Demy 7j; 6 d, nit teeth volume 

With Numerous Illustrations 


Ancient Pa^hted Glass in England. 

RfoSHy Nelson. 

ARCJLEOLt^TV AMO F*LSIi AMTl^tHTlBS. 

R. Mntiro. 

Bulls of England, The* Canon J* j- 

Raven* $€i0wi Edit ten* 

BwassRs of England, The Herbert W. 

Mctctdin. TM*d Edii ivn ■ 

CttLTiG ’ Art in Pa^an and Christian 

Tmv”. J. Remitsy Allen* Second tfdtttwt. 

Casti,r$ and Waller Towns of England. 

Tuft, A. Hhivcy. 

<JUF3tC!|WARDEN'S ACCOUNTS Fltow TH* 

Fourteenth Crn tukv to the Close of 
the SrVEKTKHKTH CF-NTCFVr 

Dom 


i day In r?u F.5T r The. Adolphus Bollard. 

bieuwi Church Fuiw*tu«h, J* C. Cox 
an i E A. II arvey. Spend pm flint* 


English Costume. From Prehistoric rimei 
to the End of tfoo Eighteenth Cenfnry. 
GiDr£t Clinch. 

English Monastic Life, Abbot GfwjWi 

P'QHtik j Mditte*. 

English Seals. J. Hmvey Bfoem, 

FoLK-I^iia as an Hisioritai. Science* 
Sir Gi L* Gommc, 

UtLF’rS AMD COMfAHlJjA OF LONDON* THE, 

Geortfe dnwin. 

MTurhitc anu Anc.toeitee of England, 
The. Rot ha, Maty Clay. 

Manob and Manorial Hkcopos, Tnir. 
Sfnthjftiel }■ Hone. Se&mrt Edition* 

Mcdian-AL HtViT.ITA r.G OF ENGLAND, TillL 
Itoiha MaiyClny* 

Old Jvnclh-h Instruments of Music. 
Y. W. Gal yin. Seie/t# Edith*. 
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■ Slur'ABooks —GQBtfnwd 

Oui ESGLlflU IjIDRARJES, Jiltnc* (tuft* 

■0WI We Book's or the Engiji$»i 
CaOftH. OirhU'jihcr Wc^'a worth, and 

Henry X-Ttilthaffs, S>(tfitirf Ediftetu 

pAJt;KH Li; K IN MflD] 7iYA£r EBOLA NO. 

Abbot Carnet. Fourth Mdiiipn. 

PAK SH KHdiSTKItS OF E HYLAND, THE. 

lc co,. 


REMAINS of THE PrtKKl^TOTCC Aod^ P!SJ 

Kkglawt'. Sir E. C. A, Winrltc, S& ^ 

Edition. 

Roman Eita jw BkiTaW, Thh, J. WurL 
ROAIANoErITISU BUILDINGS AMP BA': i'H- 
works. j. %Vajd. 

IvOVAI. PcKSKTS OK ENGLAND, Tub* J. C 

Co*. 

Su^iHEj of British Saints. J, C Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare 

Damy $V 0 . 2 $. (t/i, net t’tuh valiant 

An cation of Shakespeare in Single Plays? each edited with a Ml Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 


jell's Wjgll That Ends Well, 

Antony and ClBop vtr a , Second Edition. 
Ai You f ikb It. 

Dymmkmmk. 

CoMUDV UK KfRORS, THF 
Haj&LKTi Fourth Edition, 

Juuus Caspar, 

K pig Hkn ky if. Pt. j. 

KmO Hj’nry tc 
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A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Fifth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr, Btw. <$?.. 

ANGEL* Fifth Edition, Cr. Btw fa. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT* Sam Ft 
Edition* Cr* %po. 6s. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. FovteA Edition. 
Cr* Im 64 . 

Dftn by (Fr ank), JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY 
Eexf, Zvo. it. tut. 

DOS I* (Bit A* Co d &n> ROUN D T HE RED 
LAMP* Twefth Edition. Cr, %-ptJ. r t ,. 

A iso Fasp. Stef. u. net. 


Di'tiliO (EiMirltis). 
Cr. Bvo* fa. 


WOj. Sixth Ed-t/on, 


FlPdtater (J* H,). T HE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIJ?* Fifth Edition. Cr. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS* Seeord 
Editim. Cr* Zoo. fa. 

FiTidUtEf (Mary), A NARROW WAY* 

Fourth Edition* Cr * &vo. (St. 

THE ROSE OF JOY* Third Edition* 
Cr- 3 vo, dr. 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST, IflasLiated, 
Second Edition. Cr, Sew. fa, 

Fr^B. and 0* BJ. A MOTHER’S SON- 


7/jf Edition. Cr. Roe* fa* 


Hftrriulen (Beatrice), IN VARYING 
MOODS, tfsmrteonth Edition*■ Cr, K kk 6j. 
HILDA STHAFFORD an d THE REMIT¬ 
TANCE MAN, Tw*mh Edition, Cr. 
$co* fa- 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition* Cngw* di* 





Fiction 


^nfimertin taerhft*fr THE FOOL IN 
CHRIST : Emmakusl QcnfiT. Translated 
bjr Thomas SKVfjrn- Cr Sw, fa, 

Hlehena (Robert), THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Sac mid EtiiiUn, 
Cr. tTo, fa. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE, Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 

FELIX; Thk^f. YbakS in A Life, Tenth 
Eiid. jx. "r, $ijw* 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. flwp. fa. 

Ah* Fcaf. Sw. u, *//. 
liVEWAYS. C^«w. Hr. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH Twenty 
fourth Edition. Cr* Bite, 6 jt, 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. too* fa, 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD, AWA 
Edition. Cr. Bzv, fa. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
0m 3*. 6 d. 

A to ficatf Bm j tr m t* 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD, 
Second Edition. Cr. Sm At. 

THE WAY OF AMBITION. Edi¬ 

tion. Cr. 3 m fa. 

Mom (Anthony), & CHANGE OF AIR, 
St Am Edition. Cr* Sm 6 *. 

A MAN OF MARK. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
too. fa, 

THE CHRONICLER OF COUNT AN¬ 
TONIO. Sixth Eddie*. Cr. Bite 1 , fa, 
PRROSO. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. C 
Bite. dr. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated, -Ninth Edition. 
Cr. too* fa- 

THE KING'S MIRROR, Fifth Edittm. 
Cr. too. 61. 

QtriSANTE, Fourth Edition, Cr. too, fa 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES, Cr. Bm dr. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi¬ 
tion. Cr, Bteo. fa. 

A SERVANT OF 'S HE PUBLIC, IHu $ , 
UAteL Sixth Edition. Cr. , 0 m 6 s, 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition Cr. too* fa, 

MRS, MAXON PROTESTS, Third Edi¬ 
tion. Cr , 0 m dr.. 

Hutten CRnroiMs THE HALO. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. too. fa. 

Also Eda#* Boo. is, net. 

Ryiso (C, Ji C□ telifffl), FI REM EN HOT, 
Fourth Edition. Cr, too, 6s, 

l Tha Inner Shrine' (Anther oth THE 
WILD OLIVE, Third Edition. Cr. too* 
fa. • 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 

Fifth Fddion. Cr. 8m 6*, 

THE WAY HOME. SecoM Edition, Cr. 

too. fa- 


Jeujobe <W, m MANY CARGOES 
Tmriy-third Edition, Cr. Sew. 3 j, fad, 
Also Illustrated in colour, Demy Bw* 
7J. fad net. 

SEA URCHINS. Seventeenth Edits'on. Cn 

fltte, 6d r 

A MASTER OF CRAFT, Iltastaitcd. 

Tenth Edition, Cr. too* 6d, 

LIGHT FREIGHTS, Ululated. Eleventh 
Edition- Cr, Btw. 3 j, fad. 

Also deaf Biv. is, not. 

THE SKIPPER'S WOOING, Eleventh 

Edition. Cr. too, jr, 6d, 

AT5UNWICH PORT, Ittucrated.■ Eleventh 

Edition. Cr. too. jj. fat. 

DIALSTONE LANE, Illustrated, Eighth 
Edits™, Cr* Stte. 3 j, fat. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 3 j, fad, 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. too, $s. fat. 

SALT HAVEN. lUuMrated. Third Edition- 
Cr. tvo. JJ ( fat, 

SAILORS' KNOTS, IlUuttfuw). Fifth 
Edition. Cr, 8m y. fid. 

SHORT CRUISES, Third Edition* Cr* 

3 pp. 3 f. fat. 

James (Henryk the GOLDEN BOWL 
Third lidtfion* Cr. too. fa. 

Le Queux THE CLOSE V 

B 00 K. Third Edition. Cr. too* fa. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated, Third Edition. Cr. too. fa, 
BEHIND THE THRONE, Fourth Edition, 
Cr, dr, 

London (JacJt) k WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. tpo, 6s. 

Lownthtf (Htt, Ballon). THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth F. :? , J iou 
Cr. Bite, fa, nef. 

MARY PECEELL. Second Edition* Cr. 

■Bm df. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR 
Second Edition* Cr. dm 6s 

THE LODGER. Fourth Edition. Crottut 
too. fa* 

Lacan (B* V,), LISTENER'S LURE; An 
O ouffOE Narration. Tenth Edition. 

T dtp, o' r L>. jj, 

OVER HfiUERTON'S: An Ea 
Cn«OMici,K, Twelfth Edition* EaxE too 

5 ^ 

mi. INGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. I\ ,/ 

3 m ss. 

LOND# LAVENDER, Eighth Edition. 

FiyijX. too. *j. 








Mfjthuen and Company Limitisi? 



Oi'.KFJCK VAUUHAN, 

4l/,* ThonUj'fa. Cr, 9bw. 


HaAnauittui m* THE FORTUNE OF 


Sixth Edition* 


CHRISTINA tiVtfAB, 

C« Soo. jj. ftfi?, 

PETER AND JANE, ' Fnfrik, Xrfftfon. 

Cr* B:-r>, 

ft ate t (Lucai), A COUNSEL OF PKU- 
FECTXON. Stc<md Edition* Cr, W* 
COLONEL UNDER UY-S WIFE, S&tffc 
Edition. Cr . Stsv tfj, 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
GALMADY: A IvWANCt AVA- 

tittfj. Cr. %tv> 6ah 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Si.rifrnfk M&ifr** 

Cr, jaw. 6 a 

THE CARIMIMA. Fifth Edita* Cr, 
8<w, fa* 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Ffth Edi¬ 
tion- Cr* ®*w„ 6t, 

?Skjw'\ (A- E. WO. CLEMENTINA. 
lltiislTAtoL JVjVA Edlffott, Cr, Sew, &. 

BA THE RAGGED MLS. 
SENGEK, Third Edition. Cr. St®. 6 s. 
VIVIEN. Tftfrtttnik Edition* Cr. 8 iw, &* 
THE GUARDED 1 SLAMR S*t*>tk,W' 
jfffl+i. Cr, ftn?. At. 

,.f/fi 3 Efrl^. $iw. *J, 

ODD LENGTHS. &M&4 ^Utbn* Cr. Snn 

6s, 

HILT. RISE. F^trih ■ Edition* Cr a tv. 6?. 

.4 AtJ A L*/. Siw. i ft. 

THE COUNTESS of O Ayi, fc ,DRY : ■«* 
r^lEBS You ani> 1. Fourth Bditivfr Cr* 

Bj.y? + 6j, ' 

T H E R E ST CU R E /> Arf/tfw* O', 
flr/t?, 6 d 

MlujfeU.JL), THE DAY S PLAY* JGjftb 
Edition. Cr- Stt.\ As, 

I H E HO I, I DAY ROU N P# Aw«J -iftfrW«*< 

Cr. Sew, 6 r , 

Montague (C* EA A HIND LET LOOSE- 
Third Cr, 8w. fa* 

TH£ MORNING S WAR- AYc;^ri r Edition. 
Cr* Sw». fa. 

Murrtson {Arthur)* TALES OK MEAN 
STREETS, Sewfah FdiHm, Cr$m 
At'so AW*/, Sflp. u. m£ 

A CH1LD OF T HF, ) AGO, Y'.tWj ZtaYAw. 

Cr. Shu, 6 r* 

THK HOLE JtM THE WALT,. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. S-tf. 6-f. 

DIVERS VANITIES, Cr* fit'* O. ■ 

OlfrvAttt (Alfred)* own HOB, THE 
grey DOG OF KEN MUIR. WSil; a 
J 'ldtuLpEsce. Tiueft/i EuFFn- Cr* Btv, At. 


THE TAMJNG OF JOHN BLUNT. 

h f£<»uiEdition* Cr, Biv. fa. 

THE ROYAL HOAD, S^ond 

CV% Sr/.D 6 i\ 

Orium {Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM; 

A of AaTiiiti * Sestmd 

Edition, Cr.bw. fa. 

THE TWO KISSES. Third Edition 

cy. $sc. fa* 

Gppaiilisbn (ft* PhUlipp). M AS TER OF 

MEN, Fijtii Edition. <dr. §<■■>, fa, 

THE MISSING DELOKA. niwtmud. 
Fourth Edition* Cr* &rv, 6 s* 

Ah$ Eca/i. Sjw, . js* net. 

Orcav (U*tcn***X FIRE IN STUBBLE- 
Fifth Edition* Cr. fk'-o. <«;, 

Ahe Fidtf* rJ ’ ***** 

(tifufr A WEAKER Of 

WEBS. IHustibiiwI, Fifth Edition* Cr. 

Zi-V. fa. 

THE, GATE OF TUB DFSERT. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 ft?, fa* 

Alw Ifa f. C</f F Tf. ntt* 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Srw, fa, 

THE LONG ROAD- Fotht/t MiHtion. 
Cr. %m, 4 i-. 

Alts &?*?* tr. mt. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, aw u Oxhks 
<d'ifrfiifan , Cr, ®jpw. f«r. 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS: Fourth 
Edition. Cr* dnd* fa, 

L 4 UBI 3 TONS. Fourth Eddie*. Cr, 8 tv, 
fir. 

THE COIL OF CAR ML Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Biw. fa. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE 
Fiurtli Editifnt. Cr. fluff. 6 r. 

MARY ALL-ALONE. Thhd FJMim. Cr 
Biv, 4 r, 

Parksr (ail 3 t?nttj. FU [,LL AND IUS 
PEOPLE. Sfuiiith EdMicti , Cr* fa* 
MRS, FA 1 .CHION. FflA Edition. Cr, 

&r,v F , fa, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Fourth Edition-. Cr, 8 wt. w, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD- lUtife 
iraied To nth Ettttfai, Cr, Bw. fa* 
WWENVALMON D CAM L TO PONTIAC: 
Thr STOJiv of a Lost NAKm.teON. St&miii 
Edit fan, Cr. 9 tw* fa. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
XpE Last Aovesistuiusw ok i L r^ttv 
PlKfeHi. J Fifth Edition. Cr. 3 :'r/. <d, 

THE SLATS OF THE MIGHTY, IUu, 
Li-At^ti. Ninttitnih Edition. Cr* 3 cv, fa, 
THE BA ITT-E OF THE STRONG: A 
Romanc e ot Tito Ki^gc^ouss. IHuytiAte 3 !. 
Sy/nJitA Edition* Cr 8 iv. fa. 





Fiction 


i'll'!' TVf i>P Tllft l.AVtl.KTL'ES 
third Edition. Cv.\ frfl. 3*. a/, 
NORTHERN 1UIHTS. AiwVA £&V<V* 
frvifoj. 5 r , 

TF3 JUDGMENT house, i™# 
.IftijlK .<>. fetf. #a 


FWtar* (Ur*. Ilenrf du J rWK 

TYRANT* fo*rtft W*t«b ** 

lUso Foad. few, ts. tut. 


ftttttrfam f«M> the FOOTSTEPS 

OF A 'Hi RONE Ulnuraud, ■/&**/* 
CY. &**. dt* 

I CROWN TH|1S KING. Ill hsi r*r*d. <T.r. 
few- At. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A S^v ok 
the Shewss. IBmtntod. / 5 to«/ 

C*\ flra, 3J, tW. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART, fifth Edition. Cr. few, jtot 


Ffiipln (Mice)* THE CHAR AT. 

Edition. Cr. Bwi &f. 

N fae S?w. 

T HE ANGLO-INDIANS. SdrtA Edit bn. 
Cr * fltw. fo. 




HSiTTo (W, FcLfr MLR 
tv. few, &r, 

A S ON OF T HE S TaTE . Th ltd EdiHm, 
Cr. Jfew, if. td' 

A BREAKER OF L.VWS. * J M# 

Cr, SrW. 3*- 

MRS. GALE FAS BUSINESS. UlusUMtf' 
$gmd Edifies &. tow. Crf, 

THE WIOCUAMSES. ^V/>;. 

Cr. 8tw, 6i- 

SElENDID BROTHER. WnflVM Hdttrfii. 
Cr. few. 

AlMFcdfcSw. is.ntt. 

NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. 7 *m/ AWfr 
Cr. few, or* 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Si&nd 
jStfrtoA, Cr, few. fe, 

OR VOTED SPARKRS. AVrAvrf 

Cr. few, 6r, 

THE P.EMTNC/TON SENTENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr, Szv. fe. 


fifth 


Philip* tts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr, few. 6f. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST, Six#* 
Edition, Cr. few, £w. 


THE HUMAN HOY- With s» Frontispiece* 
SsVfHth AYi/iW. Cr. Stv. 


SONS OF THE MORNING, Svmi EdT 
tuni. Cr. 0pkj. 6f„ 

THE RIVRR. fourth Edition. Cr . Brw. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Cr. Sw- or, 

THE PORTREEVE. J^Hr/A £<*?&». Cr. 
few. 6 j. 

THE POACH EICS \VIFE, Setcnd Edition 

Cr. &EO, fi». 

THESTR1 KING HOUUS, Stand Edition. 
Cri few. 6j. 

DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. Third Edi 
tim. Cr. few* Cr. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fetm jBw* ljr - 

nit. 


PlelthiUl (M&rmftduke). SAID TH K 
FISHER MAN, 7Vn(/< Edit ton. tr, Sw* 
6 -t. 

Sw. 


‘O'U- GuUiaf“Ceui3h). THE MAYOR 
0>’ TROY, fourth Edition, Cr. h-e. 6s. 


MERRY-GARDEN amj othkh 
Cr, few, Cr. 

VIGOURI' UK. Third Edition- 

Cr. few. 6f. 


HutiesoLl <W. BlarkX MASTER ROC fvA- 

FRLLAR'S VOYAGE. Glustiate-i. 


fifth 'Edition. Cr. 3 ^. 6d. 


fliOiirlok (Mrs. Alfred)- THE KINS¬ 
MAN. liLu>i*Al<& Third Edition. Cr. 
B(w, 6,r. 

THE LA NT ER N-FK A RERS. TAirrf Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. &?■'■>- &f, 

THE SEVER H^S, Sixth EdEi/tu. Cr, Bm i 

O.T, 

/jU AVrfl 1 /. SttF. : 

ANTHEA S GUEST. Fmrt/. Edithn. Cr. 
Sew. 6 r. 

LA MORN A. ThC d Edition Cr Sm fis. 
BELOW STAIRS. Edit mi. Cr. 

Bn'c- 


EniidUl a. a). THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. 

Second Edition. Cr. ‘Stw. Af, 

AN AFFAIR OF ST Alii, 

Cr. Ssw, Atf. 


SemervUte (fi- CS.) ft nd Rps« (STartitt), 

DAN RUSSEL THF, FOX, 

Set:ttd-A Cdi+is't, Cr. few. At. 

Sw- w, it#A 


Thurston (E« Temple), MIRAGE. Fourth 

Editii^t. Cr. Sew. 6 j. 

N /jt? Qr-w. u, net. 


Watson OT- Marriott), ADI SB OF 
ASTRA, Third Ed Hi on. Cr. Pvo. O. 
THF RIG FISH. Thirl Edith*. Cr. few, 
ts. 


Weblln^ THE STORY OK 

VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition, 
Cr. few, t‘r. 

N iso FmE Sm 14, net. 







Methuen ani> Company Limited 


SPIRO' OF MIRT1I. Si.r/A EMirn* 

0 w. 6 s. 

FELIX CHRISTIE, Third Edition, Cr, 
BtHt 6,1. 

THE PEARL STRINGER. Third Edt- 

ti&r,. CV. Sf. 10 * (r, 

Wsiiti'irp (Margaret) (Mrs. W. fcydnoy 
3Uc^3, TIDEMARKS. Third MdUim. 
Cr. Spa. 6r. 

W*ytaan <St«Jll*y). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Ulti.itra.tccL Twniy ihini Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. £:w, tir. 

Alstr Jpcttf. i s. ret. 

Whitby (Beatm*), ROSAMUND. Sewnt 
EditwH. Cr, Sm?. £u. 

WiUUraion (G- N. and A, MA, THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR The 

Stra&gtJ Adventures of a Motor Car. I’Hust- 
tt««L TwiHi/second Edition. Cr. gvw, ft, 
A fas Cr. £evt, u. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES; A Romanck 
OF a Motor. IlhiAiratfrtl jVimfh Jt.dtti»*> 
Cr. 6s. 

la DY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Efawnih Tdifwfi, Cr. 3?'a dr, 

Afsa Ftaf, & w, ts. mt. 



THR HOT OR CHAPERON. Iflitslr^cL 
fWA Edition. Cr, Ezw, 6s. 

*Ats# Fen*. &sw. if. Hit. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY. EHustntal. 

tuvtnth Edit ion. Cr. &yj« fij. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR THiss- 
. tJ'ated. Thirteenth Edd ion, Cr. 8rA 

SCARLET RUNNER- lUiHtmted. Third 
Edition. Cr. few. fa. 

SET IN SILVER. WiataRed. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. &te>, fa. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA, SiOrndEdition. Cj\ Gc^. fa, 
THE GOLDEN 1 SILENCE, .SV^l Fdfifoti, 
Cr. Boa. 6i. 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Femrtk 
Edition, Cr. Itm. to. 

THE HEATHER MOON, Fifth Edit;#*. 
Ck few. 6 s. 

THE LOVE FIR ATE. 

Edition. Cr. £w, 6 s. 

THE DEMON. Fmp few, is. net, 

Wyllarde fTolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Notts Atitr^sX Sixth 
Edition . Cr. fev> dn. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


Cnnon g^j, ^ ( u f\ 


Mm, 


Off LV A Guard-H oorn DfVL mith V 

Cutheil 


fHmtrdttd, 

Cr KITING Weu. OF DORQTfiV, THE. 

W, K. Clifford. 

Gifc‘. of the Lkupls, A, L T. Meade. 

Honpu«abi^ lifiHJ, Thh. L. T, Meads, 

Mastbk Rockaf£i,lak , 3 Vovao*. W. Cltttk 
Russell. 


RK35 GlfA!iCB r Thk, Mrs. Mole-worth, 

Svd BRi.rn?r: The Roy who wnnM noi wo 
to Sea. 0, Mauvjllc Ferm. 

Tliurtu was opruii A PRINCE, Mrs. M. K, 
Mann, 


Hethuan’a Shilling No vein 

leap. 8m 


Anna of Tfts Five Tofns, Arnold llennctt. 
Bahiakv Siiekp. R^LtL" H Chens. 

Bomoji CiiAPHRO't, This. C, N A. M. 

Williamson. 

Rot. Marie Corelli. 

Cii.\Ti iij Tub. Alice Perrin. 

Dan Rokskl tub Fox. E, Ov Somerville 
siul Martin Rosa 


If. ntd 

Demon* Titk. C. N. Ami A, M. William ton, 
Fit:® in Sif sit:t,it. Daron^t Orc/y. 

Oatu of Dnsr.AT f Thk. John Oratihifti. 
GuARbKD Thk. Yf. R, MarwcU. 

Hai/O, Titis, Baronelss ^*on Huiten. 

Hill Risf. \V. R, Maxw-elL 
J ana, Ma rie Corel H, 
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Fiction 



-tfethirtii’g Shilling Novels -continued 

Joseph. Frank Dauby. 

Laev Betty Across: Trim Water* C. N. 
t*_A A. M, WlliiunHft- 

Light Ferightk. W. W, Jacobs. 

Long Road, The, Jolxo Oxenham, 

Mighty Atom, Th*. Marie Corelli- 

Mm AGE. E- Temple Thurston, 

Missing Deloha, Tub. E. Phillips Qppsn- 

bdm. 

Round thr Red Lamp. Sir A- Conan Doyle. 

SaTij, the Fisherman, Mariwduks Pick^ 

ihall. 


Search Party* The. G. A, Birmingham, 
Secret Woma^i The* Eden Plnllpolts. 
Scviius n!" j This- Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Spanish Got,t*. G, A- Birmingham* 

Splendid Brother. \V, Pett Rid go. 

Talus of Mran Street*. Arthur Morrison. 
Thre^a of Watling Strkrt. Arnold 
Bennett. 

Tyrant, The, Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
Under the Red Rate. Stanley J. Weymafl. 
Virginia Perfect, Peggy Welding, 

Woma h WITH THK Fan, The. Robert 

Hitftens, 


Methuen’s Sevenpenny Novels 

Fiap. 8m 7J, net 


Angel, B, M, Croker. 

Broom Squire, The* S. BaiirtgGoufd 
By Stroke of Sword, Andrew Balfour, 
House of Wherpers* Thr. William Le 
Queur. 

Huai AN Bov* The. Eden Phil! polls, 

T Crown Tiiicr; King. Mas Pemberton, 
Lat* in Life, Alice Perrin. 

Lonk Pi uk, R. B, Towns! lend. 

Master op Men, F„ Phillips Oppenbeim. 
Mixed Makhiagh* A. Mr. F. E, Penny, 



Peter, a Parasite- E, Maria Albanesi, 

Pomp of the La vi letter Thk* Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

PiiiNxii Kuvbrt the Buccaneer. C, j, 
Cutcliife Hync. 

PwiMCisss Virginia, The, C* N. 8c A. M. 
WiltiamEvOn. 

Profit and Loss, John Oxenbam. 

Red House, TitSR, E. Ncafeit, 

Sign of the Spider, The. Bertram Milford, 
Son of the Static, A. W, Pott Ridge, 


* 5 frifr 4 
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